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THE  RELi\TIONS  BETWEEN  THE  HAWAII- 
AN ISLANDS  AND  SPANISH  AMERICA 
IN  EARLY  TIMES.  . 


[Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  January  28,  1892.] 


The  whole  Pacific  Ocean  belonged  to  Spain  by  a double 
title,  viz.,  by  the  right  of  discovery,  and  by  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  Certainly  the  Spaniards  had  a long 
start  of  other  nations  in  its  exploration.  In  lb  13,  only  21  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the.  New  World  by  Columbus,  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  beheld  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  a peak  in 
Darien,  and  afterwards  wading  into  the  sea,  took  possession  of 
it,  “ and  all  its  appurtenances in  the  name  of  His  Catholic 
Majesty  the  King  of  Spain.  Seven  years  later,  Ferdinand  de 
Magalhaes  (or  Magellan),  a Portuguese  navigator  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  sailed  through  the  straits  named  after 
him,  and  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean,  discovering  the  Ladrone  and 
Philippine  Islands,  which  became  Spanish  possessions.  This  new 
route  to  the  Indies  was  claimed  by  Spain  as  her  exclusive 
property. 

In  addition  to  this  Pope  Alexander  VL,  in  1493,  granted  to 
Spain  the  property  and  dominion  of  all  places  either  already 
discovered,  or  that  should  be  discovered,  west  of  a meridian  line 
drawn  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole,  a hundred  leagues  to 
the  westward  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verde  Islands. Pope 
Martin  V.  had  already,  in  14,32,  granted  to  Portugal  the  same 
exclusive  privilege  in  respect  to  all  countries  beyond  Cape  Boja- 
dor  to  the  eastward. 

The  line  of  demarcation  was  moved  270  leagues  further  west 
in  1494,  by  mutual  agreement,  in  order  to  give  Portugal  a title 

“For  text  of  this  Bull  see  Navarrette,  vol.  2,  p.  34,  e-t.  seq. 
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to  Brazil.*'  This  famous  Bull  of  Demarcation  did  not,  however, 
prevent  the  explorers  of  the  two  nations  from  coming  into  col- 
lision on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  where  they  contended  for 
the  possession  of  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  next  centurj"  Spanish  expeditions 
from  Peru  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands  in  1567  and  the 
Marquesas  in  1595.  But  what  is  of  more  interest  to  us,  is  the 
fact  that  Hernando  Cortez,  immediately  after  his  conquest  of 
Mexico,  fitted  out  an  expedition  on  the  western  coast  to  reinforce 
his  countrymen  at  the  Moluccas.  The  little  squadron,  consist- 
ing of  three  small  vessels,  carrying  110  men,  and  commanded 
by  Don  Alvarado  de  Saavedra,  sailed  from  Zacatula,  Mexico, 
Oct.  31,  1527.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  preserved  in 
Herrera’s  work,*’  and  also  in  Burney’s  “ Discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea,”®  both  of  which  are  in  this  Library.  When  the  squadron 
was  about  a thousand  leagues  from  port  it  was  scattered  by  a 
tempest.  The  two  smaller  vessels  were  never  heard  from  again, 
but  Saavedra  pursued  the  voyage  alone  in  the  Florida  to  the 
Moluccas,  touching  at  the  Ladrone  Islands  on  his  way. 

Now  a well  known  Hawaiian  tradition  relates  that  in  the 
reign  of  Keliiokaloa,  son  of  Umi,  a foreign  vessel  was  wrecked 
at  Keei,  South  Kona,  Hawaii.  According  to  the  tradition,  only 
the  captain  and  his  sister  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  From 
their  kneeling  on  the  beach  and  remaining  a long  time  in  that 
posture,  the  place  was  called  Kulou,  as  it  is  unto  this  day.  The 
natives  received  them  kindly  and  placed  food  before  them. 
These  strangers  intermarried  with  the  Hawaiians,  and  were  the 
progenitors  of  certain  well  known  families  of  chiefs,  as  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Kaikioewa,  former  Governor  of  Kauai. 

If  we  reckon  by  generations,  allowing  thirty  years  on  an 
average  to  each  generation,  we  find  that  Keliiokaloa  was  pro- 
bably born  about  A.  D.  1500,  and  w^as  reigning  at  this  very 
time.  This  coincidence  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Pierce,  in  a paper  read  before  the  California  Academj^  of  Sciences 

« Navarrette,  vol.  2,  p.  147,  et  seq. 

^ Herrera,  d cada  3,  libro  1,  cap  6. 

« Burney’s  Discoveries,  vol.  1,  p.  148. 
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in  1880,  and  was  afterwards  fully  worked  out  ky  Hon.  A.  For- 
nander.  As  the  latter  has  shown,  Saavedra’s  squadron,  at  the 
time  of  storm,  was  probably  within  200  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  time  was  probably  near  the  end 
of  November,  and  the  storm  a regular  kona  from  the  south-west, 
which  would  drive  a vessel  directly  to  the  western  coast  of  Ha- 
waii. No  white  people,  except , the  Spaniards,  were  cruising  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  that  early  period,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  foreign  vessel  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  Kona  coast  about  this  time  was  one  of  Saavedra’s  miss- 
ing ships.  No  trace  of  Spanish  influence,  however,  on  the  an- 
cient Hawaiian  arts,  religion  or  language  has  been  proved  to 
exist.  The  Spanish  helmet  of  that  period  was  round  like  an 
iron  pot,  and  quite  unlike  the  Hawaiian  feather  helmet,  which 
resembles  the  ancient  Grecian  casque  in  shape.^  Feather  hel- 
mets were  also  worn  by  Tahitian  chiefs,  although  less  artistic 
than  those  of  the  Hawaiians.  The  Hawaiian  wordpo-ao  (right), 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
bueno)  but  it  is  a New  Zealand  word,  meaning  straight,  or  true, 
in  that  dialect.  Poto  is  also  a New  Zealand  word,  meaning 
short. 

Again  in  1542,  Don  Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  with  Juan  Gae- 
tano as  pilot,  sailed  from  Navidad,  near  xlcapulco  in  Mexico,  for 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  having  sold  his 
claim  to  the  Spice  Islands  to  Portugal  in  1529  for  350,000  ducats. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  states  that  30  days  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  between  9°  and  11°  North  latitude,  he  discover’d 
a group  of  islands  fringed  with  coral,  and  abounding  with 
cocoanut  trees,  inhabited  by  savages,  nearly  naked,  wearing 
mats,  which  he  named  ‘Mslas  del  Rey.”  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  these  were  part  of  the  Caroline  Islands  or  possibly 
of  the  Marshall  Islands,  but  not  the  Hawaiian  Islands.^ 

^ Capt.  Cook’s  people  found  three  pieces  of  iron  at  Kauai,  viz.,  a*piece  of 
iron  hoop  about  two  inches  long  fitted  into  a wooden  handle;  another  tool, 
supposed  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  point  of  a broad-sword,  and  what 
appeared  to  be  the  bolt  of  some  ship  timbers.  See  Cook’s  Voyages,  vol.  2, 
chap.  12,  and  vol.  3,  chap.  5,  p.  96. 

s Burney’s  Discoveries,  vol.  1,  pp.  227-243. 
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After  many  disasters  a remnant  of  his  men,  after  twice  en- 
deavoring in  vain  to  sail  hack  to  Mexico,  found  their  way  to 
Europe  from  the  Moluccas  in  Portuguese  vessels  in  1547. 
Among  these  may  have  been  Gaetano.  It  was  not  till  1565  that 
the  first  successful  voyage  was  made  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  the  American  coast  by  Padre  Urdaneta,  by  first  sailing  north  as 
far  as  the  36th  degree  of  latitude,  and  there  taking  the  Avesterly 
winds.* *'  In  a few  years  after  this,  regular  annual  trips  began  to 
be  made  between  the  Philipine  Islands  and  Mexico. 

In  1578  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovered  Cape  Horn,  and  entered 
this  o;ean,  which  was  then  claimed  as  a Spanish  lake.  When 
he  arrived  in  England,  after  his  circumnavigation  of  the  globe, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  not  only  demanded  restitution  of  the 
plunder  which  he  had  taken,  but  denied  the  right  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  sail  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  all,  to  which  claim  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  a defiant  repl3^* 

During  the  next  century  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  and 
of  individual  enterprise  among  the  Spaniards  seemed  to  have 
died  out,  for  after  the  voyages  of  Mendana  and  Quiros  in  1595 
and  1606  to  the  Solomon  and  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  we  read  of  no 
more  exploring  expeditions  by  them.  During  the  17th  century 
the  Pacific  Ocean  remained  almost  unknown,  except  for  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Dutch  explorer,  Tasman.  The  Spaniards  were 
very  careful  to  conceal  all  their  discoveries  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

In  June,  1743,  the  British  ship  of  war  Centurion,  under  Lord 
Anson,  after  a bloody  engagement,  captured  the  annual  Spanish 
galleon  from  Acapulco,  near  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  her  way 
to  Manila.  A manuscript  chart  was  found  on  board  containing 
all  the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  in  the  navigation  between 
Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  this  chart  a group  of 
Islands  is  laid  down  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  but  about  17  degrees  too  far  east,  or  nearly  one- third  of 
the  distairce  from  here  to  Acapulco.  The  southernmost  and 
largest  island  was  named  La  Mesa  (the  table),  which  seems  to 

Burney’s  Discoveries,  vol.  1,  p.  270. 

* Camden’s  Life  and  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Book  II. 
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point  to  Hawaii  with  its  high  table  land.  North  of  it  were  La 
Hesgraciada  (the  unfortunate),  perhaps  Maui,  and  three  smaller 
islands  called  ‘‘Los  Moujes”  (the  monks),  which  were  probably 
Kahoolawe,  Lanai  and  Molokai.  This  chart  was  published  in 
the  narrative  of  Lord  Anson’s  voyage  in  1749,  which  is  in  our 
library. 

An  official  letter  from  the  Spanish  Hydrographical  Depart- 
ment, dated  Madrid,  February  21,  1865,  [which  was  published 
in  the  Friend  of  October,  1873,  and  also  in  Fornander’s  History], 
states  that  an  ancient  manuscript  chart  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  that  office,  in  which  this  group  is  laid  down  as  in  the 
j chart  of  the  Spanish  galleon,  with  the  name  ‘‘ Islas  de  Mesa,’’ 
j and  a note  declaring  that  they  were  discovered  and  named  by 
j Juan  Gaetano  in  1555.  Unfortunately  no  record  of  that  voyage 
j has  been  found,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  may  yet  be  found  in 
some  private  or  public  collection. 

In  the  Tlieatrnm  Orbis,  of  Ortelius,  an  atlas  published  in  Ant- 
werp in  1570,  a group  of  islands  with  nearly  the  same  names  as 
those  in  the  chart  of  the  galleon,  is  said  by  James  Burney  (vol. 
i 1,  p.  382),  to  be  laid  down  between  17U  and  20°  north  latitude, 
i but  only  35°  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  50°  too  far  west. 

These  islands  did  not  lie  in  the  regular  track  of  the  Spanish 
galleons,  for  on  leaving  Acapulco  in  March  they  steered  south- 
westerly so  as  to  pass  considerably  to  the  south  of  them,  and 
then  ran  along,  the  parallel  of  13°  or  14°  to  Guam  in  the  Lad- 
rone  Islands.  On  their  return  voyage  from  Manila,  leaving 
in  July,  they  sailed  northwards  till  they  reached  thirty  odd  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  then  ran  before  the  westerly  winds 
till  they  approached  the  American  coast.  When  about  100°  east 
I of  Manila  they  generally  met  with  a kind  of  floating  sea-weed, 
called  porra,  upon  which  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  the 
galleon’s  prow  turned  to  the  southward.' 

The  error  in  the  longitude  of  La  Mesa  of  1000  miles  is  not  so 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  chronometers  were  not  yet 
dreamed  of,  and  that  Spanish  navigators  depended  entirely  on 
dead  reckoning  for  longitude,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 


Anson’s  Voyage,  chap.  10. 
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effect  of  the  equatorial  current,  which  run?  from  east  to  west. 
Thus  La  Perouse  coming  from  California  found  that  the  error  in 
his  dead  reckoning,  caused  by  this  current,  when  he  arrived  off 
Hawaii  amounted  to  5°  to  the  east  ; and  Vancouver,  coming 
from  the  south,  remarks  that  his  dead  reckoning,  from  the  same 
cause,  placed  Hawaii  3°  40'  too  far  east. 

The  latitude  could  be  roughly  ascertained  from  the  sun  or 
Pole  Star  by  the  astrolabe  or  the  cross-staff,  within  a degree. 
Hadley’s  quadrant  was  not  invented  till  1730.  The  use  of  the 
log  for  measuring  a ship’s  velocit}"  was  not  known  before  1607, 
and  did  not  become  general  for  many  years  after.  A sand-glass 
and  a practiced  eye  constituted  the  only  apparatus  of  Columbus 
or  Gaetano.*'  The  Spaniards  were  among  the  poorest  navigators 
of  the  time.  For  example,  after  discovering  the  Solomon’  Isl- 
ands, the}"  could  not  find  them  aeain,  and  they  were  lost  for  150 
years.  The  water  supply  of  the  Spanish  galleons  was  not  kept 
in  casks,  but  in  large  earthern  jars,  part  of  which  were  often 
hung  up  all  around  the  shrouds  and  stays.  As  it  was  impossible 
in  this  way  to  carry  a sufficient  suppl}"  of  water  for  a six  months 
vo}^age  with  400  or  500  people  on  board,  they  always  took  to  sea 
a great  number  of  mats.  Whenever  it  rained,  these  mats  were 
spread  out  obliquely,  so  that  all  the  water  which  fell  on  them 
drained  off  into  long  split  bamboos,  which  in  turn  conducted  it 
into  jars.  The  mortality  on  board  ships  on  long  voyages  at  that 
period  was  fearful,  the  scurvy  frequently  carrying  off  half  of  a 
crew.* 

To  return  to  our  subject : While  it  is  very  unlikely  that 

Capt.  Cook  had  not  seen  the  chart  of  the  galleon  captured  by 
Lord  Anson,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with 
his  discovery  of  these  islands.  Sailing,  as  he  did,  due  north 
. from  Bolabola  to  Alaska,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  looking 
for  any  islands,  and  the  first  sight  of  Oahu  took  him  by  surprise. 

The  position  of  the  La  Mesa  Islands,  as  laid  down  on  tha 
Spanish  chart,  was  a thousand  miles  to  the  east  of  Hawaii,  and 
Cook’s  successors  at  first  retained  both  groups  on  their  charts, 

^ See  Justin  Winsor’s  Christopher  Columbus. 

’ Anson’s  Voyage,  chap.  10. 


as  may  be  seen  in  the  atlas  accompanying  the  first  editions  of 
Cook’s  Voyages.” 

i Seven  years  later  two  of  his  officers,  Portlock  and  Dixon,  on 
i their  way  to  the  North-west  coast,  as  their  crews  were  suffering 
; from  scurvy,  headed  their  ships  for  the  supposed  position  of  La 
I Mesa,  sailed  over  it  and  ran  down  the  parallel  till  they  arrived 
' at  Hawaii.  A few  days  later,  La  Perouse,  after  searching  in  vain 
for  La  Mesa,  did  the  same,  and  became  convinced  of  its  identity 
i with  Hawaii.  Capt.  book’s  discovery,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
! been  purely  accidental,  and  quite  independent  of  that  supposed 
to  have  be6n  made  by  Juan  Gaetano,  234  years  before. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  Spanish  mono- 
poly of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  infringed  upon,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Both  English  and  American 
ships  actively  engaged -in  the  fur  trade  along  the  Northwest 
I coast,  which  the  Spanish  authorities  denounced  as  illegal,  but 
I could  not  prevent.  Their  colonial  governors  received  orders  to 
I capture,  if  possible,  any  of  these  poachers  that  should  put  into 
: their  harbors.  For  instance,  the  Commandante  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  ordered  by  force  or  fraud  to  seize  the  Columbia^  the 
i first  ship  that  carried  the  American  flag  around  Cape  Horn."’ 
In  1789  two  Spanish  ships  of  war  were  sent  to  Nootka  Sound, 
which  seized  several  English  fur  traders,  one  of  which,  the  sloop 
Princess  Royal,  visited  these  islands  under  the  Spanish  flag  in 
March,  1791.  These  outrages  nearhMed  to  w^ar  between  Spain 
; and  England,  and  in  1790  a treaty  was  made  bv  which  Spain 
acknowledged  “ an  equal  right  for  English  subjects  with  Span- 
iards to  carry  on  all  branches  of  commerce  in  those  waters,”  and 
|,  promised  to  restore  the  buildings  and  lands  at  Nootka  Sound." 
j From  this  time  on  there  was  an  increasing  intercourse  be- 
[ tween  these  islands  and  Spanish  America,  carried  on  chiefly  in 
■ English  or  American  ships.  As  long,  however,  as  those  coun- 
! tries  remained  under  the  rule  of  Spain,  all  foreign  trade  was 
1 contraband  and  dangerous.  No  foreigners  could  legally  trade 
there  or  even  enter  their  ports  without  a special  license,  and 

™ Bancroft’s  Hist,  of  Pacific  States,  vol.  13,.  p.  445 
" See  Meare’s  and  Vancouver’s  Voyages. 
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even  intercolonial  commerce  was  reduced  to  a minimum"  Tlius 
in  the  last  century,  but  one  or  two  ships  a year  were  allowed  to 
trade  between  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  the  same  between  Mexico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Even  in  later  times  trade  was  carried  on  with  difficult}',  by 
sharing  the  profits  wfith  the  local  officials.  Honolulu  became 
an  entrepot  for  cargoes  of  goods  from  Boston  and  Canton,  which 
were  intended  to  be  smuggled  into  Mexico  and  California  in  ex- 
change for  hides,  furs  and  coin.  The  export  of  breeding  ahimals 
from  California  was  forbidden.  Every  few  years  vessels  were 
seized  or  fired  upon  for  some  violation  of  these  absurd  and  in- 
tolerable restrictions.  For  example,  Capt.  Cleveland  was  fired  | 
upon  in  San  Diego  in  1803,  the  Mercury,  Capt.  Ayres,  confiscat-  I 
ed  in  1813,  the  Pedler  seized  in  1814,  the  Lydia  in  1816,  and  in  I 
the  same  year  the  Albaiross  had  to  sail  for  Honolulu  in  haste,  | 
leaving  Capt.  Smith  in  durance  vile.'’  Capt.  Sumner  of  the 
Waverly  had  a similar  experience,  and  Capt.  Bradshaw  of  the 
Franklin  had  a battle  with  the  fort  at  San  Diego  in  1828.  In 
Capt.  Alexander  Adams’  journal,  kept  when  in  the  brig  Forester, 
occurs  the  following  passage  under  date  of  Dec.  20,  1815.  “An- 
chored in  San  Luis  Bay  near  Pt.  Conception  (California).  Saw 
several  Spaniards  on  shore  driving  some  cattle  tow^ards  us.  As 
we  had  previously  engaged  some  we  sent  the  boat,  and  to  our 
great  chagrin  found  it  was  merely  a decoy,  as  directly  the  boat 
lauded  twelve  soldiers  rode  towards  them,  and  had  they  not 
been  very  active  in  launching  the  boat,  they  would  all  have 
been  taken  prisoners  ;-but  fortunately  they  got  safe  on  board.” 

* But  after  1830  a more  liberal  policy  began  to  prevail,  and 
foreigners  were  treated  with,  less  hostility  and  suspicion.  The 
idea  of  colonizing  these  islands  or  of  converting  the  inhabitants 
seems  never  to  have  occured  to  the  Spaniards,  which  shows  how 
much  changed  they  were  from  their  forefathers  of  the  16th  |i 
century.  Still  Spanish  influence  left  sensible  traces  of  itself  at 
the  Islands,  though  slight  and  superficial  in  comparison  with  i 

° Bancroft’s  Hist.  Pacific  States,  vol.  6,  pp.  628,  632. 

p Bancroft’s  Hist.  Pacific  States,  vol.  14,  passim. 
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that  emanating  from  a certain  Puritan  town  on  the  other  side 
of  the  continent. 

The  first  cattle  were  brought  here  from  Santa  Barbara  in  1794 
by  Vancouver,  and  the  first  horses  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  by  Capt. 
Cleveland  in  .June,  1803.  Hence  the  native  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle  are  descended  from  the  California  mustangs  and  long- 
horned cattle  respectively,  which  in  turn  were  descended  from 
the  stock  brought  over  from  Spain  by  the  conquerors  of  Mexico. 

It  iS’ worthy  ot  mention  here  that  the  first  mosquitos  were 
unintentionally  introduced  at  Lahaina  by  the  ship  Wellington 
from  San  Bias  in  1826,  an  importation  which  we  could  well 
have  dispensed  with. 

Of  Spanish  settlers  there  were  comparatively  few.  Don  Fran- 
cisco Paula  y Marin,  alias  “ Manini,”  born  at  Jeres  in  Andalu- 
sia, arrived  in  1791,  and  remained  here  until  his  death  in  1837, 
leaving  behind  him  a large  family.  Don  Marin  was  much  trust- 
ed by  Kamehameha  1.,  acted  as  interpreter  for  him  while  he 
(Kamehameha)  resided  on  Oahu,  and  attended  him  during  his 
last  illness.  A curious  old  document  exists  in  the  archives, 
appointing  Don  Marin  captain  in  the  Hawaiian  Army,  dated 
December  10,  1819,  and  signed  by  Boki.  The  Don  deserves  to 
be  remembered  for  his  example  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  his 
success  in  cultivating  many  useful  fruits  and  flowers,  such  as 
oranges,  figs,  grapes,  roses,  etc.  As  early  as  1809  we  find  him  mak- 
ing butter,  salting  beef  for  ships,  manufacturing  wine,  etc.  He 
is  said  to  have  introduced  the  prickly  pear  for  hedges,  hence 
( ailed  by  the  natives  “ panini.” 

The  loss  of  his  journal  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Another  old 
settler  was  one  Don  Juan  Eliot  de  .Castro,  who  was  residing  on 
the  islands  in  1814,  and  was  then  for  a time  employed  by  the 
Pvussians  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  American  coast.  Having  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Californian  authorities  in  1816.  he  was  re- 
leased at  Capt.  Kotzebue’s  request,  and  returned  with  him  to 
the  islands,  where  he.  became  Kamehameha’s  private  secre- 
Aary.*^  His  subsequent  career  I have  not  been  able  to  trace. 

" Kotzebue’s  Voyage,  vol.  1,  pp.  287,  292,  315;  Bancroft’s  Hist.  Pacific 
States,  vol.  14,  pp.  274,  279. 
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The  story  of  the  Spanish  pirates  who  arrived  here  in  1818, 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Friend  of  March,  1891,  and 
in  my  “ Brief  History.” 

The  main  points  are  as  follows  : During  the  Chilian  war  of 

independence,  the  crew  of  the  Santa  Rosa.,  a sloop  of  war  from 
Buenos  A}"res,  mutinied  and  ran  away  wdth  the  vessel.  After 
pillaging  a town  on  the  South  American  coast,  they  arrived  at 
Kealakekua  Bay  wdth  their  plunder,  where  they  sold  the  vessel 
to  Kamehameha,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  on  shore.  Their  orgies  were  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  Argentina,  Capt.  Bouchard,  which 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  promptly  seized  the  Santa 
Rosa.  CaiDt.  Bouchard  having  explained  to  the  King  that  these 
men  were  pirates  and  robbers  of  churches,  he  had  them  caught 
and  delivered  up  to  justice.  Most  of  the  church  plate  and  orna- 
ments were  also  restored.  The  ringleader  was  captured  and  shot 
on  the  beach  at  Waimea,  Kauai.  Capt.  Bouchard  afterwards 
sacked  and  burned  the  town  of  Monterey,  and  spread  terror 
along  the  California  coast." 

Another  pirate,  the  Orocanna  from  Peru,  visited  the  Islands 
under  a false  name  in  1822,  and  was  afterwards  captured  in  the 
Austral  Islands.® 

The  trade  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Spanish  Amer- 
ica steadily  increased.  Horses  and  cattle  were  frequentH  im- 
ported from  California  and  sold  at  good  prices.  For  example, 
in  September,  1828,  a French  ship,  Le  Heros,  from  San  Diego, 
brought  down  17  horses,  which  sold  for  from  $85  to  $110  apiece. 
Flour  was  imported  from  Chili,  and  superseded  the  mouldy 
article  brought  around  the  Horn. 

As  cattle  multiplied  and  became  an  important  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  Californian  and  Mexican  vaqueros  oi 
cowbo}'S  were  imported  to  manage  the  ranches  ; hence  the 
native  name  Paniolo,  a corruption  of  E.spagnoL  They  introduced 
the  Spanish  methods  of  lassoing,  breaking  and  training  horses 
and  cattle,  and  perhaps  the  barbarous  method  of  milking  cows 
formerly  iDracticed  here. 

Bancroft’s  Hist.  Pacific  States,  vol.  14,  chap.  11. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  EUis,  pp.  110  seq.,  and  p.  116. 


The  Spanish  saddle,  stirrup  and  spurs,  the  sombrero  or  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  the  Mexican  poncho  were  all  familiar  to  the 
old  residents.  The  use  of  adobe  or  sun-dried  bricks  for  building 
purposes,  which  was  formerly  common  here,  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  Spanish  America.  The  only  currency  in  use  con- 
sisted of  Spanish  silver  coins  and  gold  doubloons,  and  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  real  has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  good  schools  in  California,  nine  boys 
from  some  of  the  best  families  were  sent  here  in  1842,  to  be 
educated  at  the  old  “ Oahu  Charity  School,”  under  the  care  of 
good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnstone.  One  of  these  boys,  Ro- 
mualdo  Pacheco,  afterwards  held  the  offices  of  State  Senator  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  California  after  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States. 

This  event  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  ’49  ushered  in  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  these  Islands,  and  set  in  motion  a series  of 
changes  which  have  nearly  obliterated  the  last  vestiges  of  early 
Spanish  influence. 


W.  D.  Alexander. 
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THE  LESSER  HAWAIIAN  GODS. 


Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  April  7,  1892,  by  J.  S.  Emerson,  Esq,, 
Vice-President  of  the  Society. 


yT^HE  subject  of  this  paper  is  The  Lesser  Hawaiian  Gods,  es- 
&\ls)  pecially  those  gods  who  have  received  the  worship,  and 
become  the  patrons,  of  individuals  and  of  families,  and  have 
entered  most  intimately  into  their  daily  life.  We  shall  treat  of  them 
under  the  two  heads  of  Unihipili  and  Aumakua.  It  does  not  in- 
clude several  other  classes  like  the  lapus  [ghosts],  and  that  myriad 
of  spooks,  sprites,  and  elves,  with  which  the  Hawaiian  imagination 
peopled  earth,  sea,  air,  and  the  nether  as  well  as  the  upper  world. 

The  battle  of  Kuamoo,  fought  about  December  20,  1819,  settled 
the  fate  of  heathenism  as  the  religion  of  the  state  in  these  islands. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  tabus  and  of  human  sacrifices,  the  two 
most  important  features  of  the  old  regime  forever  passed  away. 
Under  the  powerful  leadership  of  Kaahumanu,  many  of  the  idols 
were  destroyed,  and  in  a remarkably  brief  period  Christianity  be- 
came the  recognized  religion  of  the  land.  But  the  ancient  beliefs  of 
the  people,  though  greatly  modified  by  the  changed  condition  of  the 
country,  still  continued  to  exert  a powerful  influence  on  their  lives. 
There  have  always  been  those  who  have  clung  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  and  who,  in  secret,  have  kept  up  the  worship  of  their  ances- 
tral gods.  From  time  to  time  the  outward  manifestations  of  heathen 
worship  have  cropped  out.  Especially  from  the  year  1863,  when 
Kamehameha  V began  his  reign,  up  to  the  death  of  King  Kalakaua 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1890,  has  this  tendency  been  more  ap- 
parent. Under  their  royal  favor  and  sanction,  the  heathen  party 
took  courage  and  publicly  revived  many  of  their  ancient  practices. 
Open  encouragement  throughout  the  land  was  given  to  the  kahunas^ 
so  that  they  enjoyed  an  influence  over  the  people  unknown  to  them 
since  the  strong  arm  of  Kaahumanu  had  guided  the  helm  of  state. 
In  the  mind  of  the  average  Hawaiian,  the  old  gods  still  exist  as  liv- 
ing and  active  beings,  even  though  he  may  defy  their  power  and 
abhor  their  worship.  In  justice  to  the  race,  however,  we  may  add 
that  all  history  shows  that  the  uplifting  of  an  entire  people  out  of  a 
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degrading  heathenism  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  a Christian-  civili- 
zation is  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be,  accomplished 
in  one  or  two  generations.  As  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  it  is, 
and  must  be,  a slow  and  long  continued  process  of  growth.  While 
much  of  the  ancient  cult  with  its  cruel  and  bloody  ceremonies  is  of 
necessity  a thing  of  the  past,  the  familiar  worship  of  the  gods 
treated  of  in  this  paper  has  more  naturally  survived  to  the  present. 
In  describing  this  worship,  it  is  proper,  where  it  has  undergone  no 
substantial  change,  to  speak  of  it  in  the  present  tense,  but,  in  those 
cases  where  there  is  a doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  this  change,  the 
past  tense  seems  preferable. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I would  acknowledge  my  indebted- 
ness for  substantial  assistance  to  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  Dr. 
N.  B.  Emerson,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lyons,  Mrs.  Emma  Nakuina,  J.  M.  Poe- 
poe.  Esq.,  and,  “last  but  not  least,”  to  my  friends  among  the  kahu- 
nas  and  others  of  the  Hawaiian  people,  from  whom  I have  gained 
most  of  my  information.  In  its  original  form  this  paper  was  read 
before  the  Social  Science  Association  of  Honolulu,  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1889,  but  since  then  it  has  undergone  an  extended  revision. 

UNIHIPILI. 

Of  all  the  familiar  spirits  which  a kahuna  [sorcerer]  summons  to 
execute  his  wishes,  the  most  dreadful  is  an  unihipili.  To  secure  an 
alliance  with  a spirit  of  this  class,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  carefully 
and  systematically  to  a number  of  most  exacting  details.  On  the 
death  of  the  child  or  the  near  relative  or  intimate  friend  whose  spirit 
is  to  be  devoted  to  this  service,  the  body  is  not  to  be  buried,  but 
Tnust  be  secreted  in  the  dwelling  house  of  the  kahu^  [keeper],  who 
will  carefully  remove  the  flesh,  and  in  due  time  gather  up  the  bones 
and  hair  into  a bundle.  He  must  then  present  it  with  two  malos,^ 

a Kahu,  “an  honored  or  upper  servant ; a guardian  or  nurse  for  children.” 
Kahuna,  “a  general  name  applied  to  such  persons  as  have  a trade,  an  art,  or 
who  practice  some  profession.  Some  qualifying  term  is  generally  added,  as  kahu- 
na lapaau  [a  physician] , kahuna  pule  [a  priest] . Generally,  in  Hawaiian  antiqui- 
ties, the  word  kahuna,  without  any  qualifying  term,  refers  to  the  priest  or  the  per- 
son who  offered  sacrifices.” — (Andrews’  Hawaiian  Dictionary.) 

The  kahu  of  an  unihipili  was  the  person  who  fed,  guarded,  and  watched  over  it, 
as  devotedly  as  a nurse  cares  for  a living  child.  The  word  kahu  in  this  connection 
implies  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  relations  between  the  god  and  its  guard- 
ian or  keeper,  while  the  word  kahuna  suggests  more  of  the  professional  relation  of 
the  priest  to  the  community. 

b “ A strip  of  kapa  [cloth]  girded  about  the  loins  of  men;  in  former  times  the 
nialo  was  the  only  dress  worn  by  men  when  at  work.” — (Andrews’  Hawaiian 
Dictionary.) 
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one  of  which  should  be  while  [malo  kea] , and  the  other  red  [malo 
puakai] , a single  sheet  of  kapa^,  either  puakai  or  ekahaloa'^,  an  awa^ 
cup  \apu  awa] , a red  fish  properly  salted  and  dried,  a choice  mua 
root  [pu  awa  hiwa] , and  a small  calabash  of  poi’^  to  be  renewed 
every  time  he  makes  fresh  poi  for  himself.  At  each  meal  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  must  be  invoked  with  the  following  pra}^er: 

“jE  Puhi,  e hoi  mai. 

Eia  kou  ai. 

Eia  kou  ia. 

Eia  kou  kapa. 

Eia  kou  awa. 

Eia  kou  malo. 

E hoi  mai  a ai  a maona, 

A hele  a paani  a lelele. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

No  Puhi,  ka  uhane  kino  wai  lua,  kino  uhane." 

Translated,  this  invocation  is  as  follows: 


^^Return,  O Puhi^  [calling  the  deceased  by  name], 

Here  is  thy  food. 

Here  is  thy  fish. 

Here  is  thy  clothing. 

Here  is  thy  awa. 

Here  is  thy  malo. 

Come  and  eat  thy  fill, 

Then  go  again  to  thy  play  and  skip  around.  Amen. 

The  tabu  is  lifted  and  we  are  free. 

Unto  Puhi,  the  spirit  separate  from  the  body,  a spirit  body.'' 


^ “ The  cloth  beaten  from  the  bark  of  the  watiki  [paper  mulberry] , also  from 
the  mamaki  and  other  trees.”— (Andrews’  Hawaiian  Dictionary.) 

There  was  a great  variety  in  the  style  of  the  kapas  manufactured  by  the  ancient 
Hawaiians.  Some  of  them  were  regarded  as  particularly  acceptable  as  presents  to 
the  gods.  This  was  the  case  with  the  kapas  called  puakai  and  ckahaloa,  both  of 
which  were  of  a superior  quality. 

® A shrub  known  to  botanists  as  Piper  methysticum,  from  the  root  of  which  the 
Polynesians  extract  an  intoxicating  beverage,  the  favorite  drink  of  gods  and  men. 

f The  chief  food  of  the  Hawaiians,  usually  made  from  the  baked  tuber  of  the 
kalo  [taro,  Colocasia  antiquorum] , “ pounded,  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  to 
fermentation  for  a short  time,”  and  then  “ eaten  cold  with  the  fingers.” 

g Literally  an  eel,  but  here  it  stands  for  a particular  Hawaiian  youth,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present  when  the  kahuna  was  reciting  this  prayer.  The  name  was 
brought  in  to  fill  out  the  form  of  the  prayer,  which  requires  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased whose  spirit  is  to  become  the  unihipili  to  be  mentioned  in  the  prayer.  For 
convenience  of  illustration,  the  same  name  is  introduced  in  all  the  prayers  in  this 
paper  where  a name  is  required. 
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Let  me  here  distinctly  remark  that  the  worship  [hoomanamana] 
rendered  to  the  spirit  is  not  an  ascription  of  power  already  possessed 
by  the  object  worshipped,  but  an  imparting  to  it  of  mana  [power] 
which  but  for  this  worship  it  would  never  have.  In  short,  the  god 
does  not  make  the  kahuna,  but  the  kahuna  often  makes  his  god. 

Little  by  little  the  spirit  gains  strength  and  becomes  mighty. 
During  the  time,  months  it  may  be,  that  he  is  engaged  in  hoomana- 
mana, the  kahu  [keeper]  must  not  at  his  peril  omit  this  prayer  at  a 
single  meal.  Should  he  by  any  unfortunate  chance  be  called  away 
for  a few  days,  he  must  take  with  him  a lock  of  hair  or  a bone  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  complete  outfit  of  malos,  kapa,  awa  cup,  red  fish, 
etc.  At  length  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  kahu  is  re- 
warded. He  feels  a strange  supernatural  power  resting  upon  him, 
enabling  him  to  see  into  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit  world,  and  to  do 
wonderful  things,  impossible  to  other  men.  To  increase  this  grow- 
ing power  to  a still  greater  degree,  he  now  divides  the  remains  of 
the  body  into  four  parts  and  disposes  of  them  as  follows:  A portion 

of  hair  is  thrown  into  the  Lua  Pele  [the  burning  lake  of  the  volcano 
of  Kilauea] , and  becomes  a kino  makani  [a  wind  body] . Most  of 
the  bones  and  a portion  of  hair  are  thrown  into  the  sea  and  become 
a shark.  A finger,  or  finger  nail,  is  thrown  into  a river  or  pond  and 
becomes  a moo  [lizard] . Lastly,  a bone  or  two  is  wrapped  in  kapa 
and  placed  in  a secret  recess  of  the  kahu's  house  as  a most  sacred 
object  of  hoomanamana.  Like  the  portion  thrown  into  the  Lua 
Pele,  it  too  becomes  a kino  makani.  It  must  be  carefully  guarded, 
and  at  every  meal  during  the  life  time  of  the  kahu  must  be  invited 
to  partake  of  the  food  in  the  exact  words  of  the  prayer  already  given. 
At  the  death  of  the  kahu  this  solemn  responsibility  devolves  upon 
his  son  or  heir,  who  in  turn  becomes  the  kahu,  to  be  succeeded 
again  by  his  son,  and  so  on  until  the  family  is  extinct. 

The  kahu  is  now  fully  invested  with  a power  most  infernal.  The 
shark  in  the  sea,  the  moo  on  land,  and  the  kino  makani  in  the  air, 
are  his  remorseless  agents  to  pursue,  torment  and  destroy  his  vic- 
tims. Except  to  his  kahu,  the  unihipili  shows  kindness  and  com- 

h The  simple  word  mana  may,  in  brief,  be  explained  as  “supernatural  power.” 
With  the  causative  prefix  hoo  it  forms  the  verb  hoomana  [to  worship] , “to  ascribe 
divine  honors;  to  cause  one  to  have  regal  authority.” — (Andrews’  Haw.  Diet.) 
In  the  frequentative  form  hoomanamana  [the  causing  one  to  have  mana] , the  im- 
parting of  supernatural  power  seems  to  be  the  prominent  idea,  rather  than  the 
ascription  of  a power  already  possessed  by  the  object  worshipped.  Naturally 
hoomana  is  the  word  used  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  while  hoomanamana  is  only 
used  of  heathen  worship. 
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passion  to  no  one.  Should  the  kahu  at  any  time  become  hewa  [at 
fault]  by  breaking  a kapu"^,  or  by  failing  to  fulfill  a vow  or  neglecting 
the  regular  prayer  at  meals,  this  power  is  turned  against  him  with 
seven  fold  fury,  to  his  own  confusion  and  utter  destruction.  His  fate 
and  that  of  his  family  are  sealed  and  a terrible  death  soon  overtakes 
them. 

In  addition  to  the  more  powerful  unihipilis,  such  as  have  been 
described,  there  are  others  which  are  represented  as  having  an  infe- 
rior development  and  a milder  disposition.  A little  infant  cast  into 
the  sea  may  become  an  unihipili  mano  [shark  unihipili] , by  the 
hoomanamana  of  the  kahu,  aided  by  his  shark  aumakua.  Another 
cast  into  the  fresh  water  may  become,  by  the  aid  of  the  lizard-god, 
an  unihipili  moo  [lizard  unihipili] . Another  may  develop  into 
some  other  form,  like  that  of  the  aumakua  by  whose  aid  it  is  trans- 
formed. Like  all  unihipilis,  it  also  becomes  a kino  makani  and  rests 
upon  its  kahu  as  his  akua  noho  [familiar  spirit]  by  whose  inspira- 
tion he  is  supposed  to  act.  Its  voice,  inaudible  to  others,  often 
whispers  in  his  ears,  warning  him  of  the  machinations  of  other  ka- 
hunas and  of  danger  from  malign  influences.  If  he  devote  himself 
to  the  healing  art,  it  aids  him  m finding  out  what  evil  spirit  is  troub- 
ling his  patient,  thereby  sometimes  enabling  him  to  restore  the  sick. 
But  against  the  spell  of  the  anaana'i,  an  unihipili  is  powerless.  As 
the  family  of  the  kahu  becomes  extinct,  its  familiar  spirit  is  left  to 
shift  for  itself,  wandering  at  large  with  that  innumerable  throng  of 
gods  that  infest  land  and  sea  in  these  islands. 

AUMAKUAS. 

A far  more  numerous  and  varied  class  of  beings,  whom  the  ka- 

* The  word  tabu,  or  taboo,  (Hawaiian  kapu)  is  one  of  the  few  Polynesian  words 
which  have  found  a place  in  the  English  Dictionary.  It  is  “a  general  name  of  the 
system  of  religion  that  existed  formerly  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  was 
grounded  upon  numerous  restrictions  or  prohibitions,  keeping  the  common  people 
in  obedience  to  the  chiefs  and  priests;  but  many  of  the  kapus  extended  to  the 
chiefs  themselves.  The  word  signifies  prohibited,  forbidden,  sacred,”  etc. — (An- 
drews’ Hawaiian  Dictionary.) 

j A form  of  sorcery,  to  some  extent  still  practiced.  In  order  to  effect  his  purpose, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  anaana  sorcerer  to  secure  something  connected 
with  the  person  of  the  intended  victim,  as  the  parings  of  the  nails,  a lock  of  the 
hair,  etc.,  which  was  termed  the  maunu  [bait],  and  served  to  bring  the  victim 
within  the  sphere  of  the  sorcerer’s  influence.  After  the  requisite  imprecations  and 
offerings  had  been  made  to  Uli,  the  chief  god  of  sorcery,  the  maunu  was  either 
buried  or  burned,  and,  whether  through  the  influence  of  imagination  or  of  poison 
secretly  administered,  the  victim  was  apt  to  pine  away  and  die.  The  prayer  of  Uli 
given  on  page  21  of  this  paper  is  a good  specimen  of  an  anaana  prayer. — (See  Alex- 
ander’s “Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,”  page  69.) 
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huna  can  summon  to  his  aid,  are  the  numakuas.  Their  name  is 
legion  and  their  influence  on  the  Hawaiians,  not  only  of  the  past, 
but  of  the  present  as  well,  is  beyond  calculation,  and  deserves 
the  careful  consideration  of  every  one  who  would  understand  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  bondage  of  this  people. 

The  important  distinction  between  an  unihipili  and  an  aumakua 
is  this:  The  unihipili  is  created,  as  it  were,  by,  and  becomes  the 
slave  of,  a single  kahuna,  who  has  the  entire  responsibility  of  its 
feeding  and  growth.  An  aumakua,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  general 
an  ancestral  god.  It  may  have  a host  of  worshippers,  and  usually 
enters  into  intimate  and  often  pleasant  relations  with  the  clan  or  the 
class  that  acknowledges'it  as  one  of  their  gods.  There  is  no  doubt 
on  its  part  a jealous  guarding  of  its  rights,  and  a punishing  of  those 
who  owe  it  allegiance  and  fail  to  render  it,  but  since  it  is  assured  of 
always  having  a number  of  devotees  to  give  it  the  required  hoomana- 
mana,  it  is  not  driven  to  desperation,  as  is  an  unihipili,  by  the  neg- 
lect of  a single  worshipper. 

Of  all  the  aumakuas  the  fiercest  and  most  universally  dreaded  is 
Kiha  wahine  [the  moo,  or  lizard-god] . She  is  represented  as  a 
mermaid,  a woman  above  with  long  flowing  tresses,  while  below  the 
waist  she  is  a moo.  She  usually  lives  with  her  companions  of  the 
same  form  in  the  water,  and  they  are  collectively  known  as  Na  au- 
makua 0 ka  wai  [the  aumakuas  of  the  water] . At  times  she  comes 
on  land  and  appears  as  a beautiful  woman.  Her.  mermaid  com- 
panions are  said  to  assume  also  the  form  of  an  imaginary  water- 
lizard  of  a light  color,  called  moo  inanea,  rarely  appearing  on  land. 
There  are  two  varieties  which  make  their  home  on  the  land,  namely, 
the  ?noo  kaula  [common  grey  lizard] , also  called  moo  alii  [royal 
lizard] , because  it  climbs  up  the  sides  of  houses,  coming  even  into 
the  royal  presence,  and  the  moo  kaala,  which,  because  it  hides  under 
stones  and  shuns  the  sight  of  man,  is  regarded  as  a much  inferior 
creature. 

Every  one  who  is  much  acquainted  with  Hawaiians  knows  the 
dread,  amounting  oftentimes  to  terror,  which  the  sight  of  a lizard 
will  produce.  ^^Auwe  ka  moo!"  [Oh,  the  lizard!]  as  an  expression 
of  fear  on  the  part  of  my  Hawaiian  associates  was  familiar  to  me  in 
my  childhood.  The  introduction  of  small-pox  and  leprosy  among 
the  Hawaiians  is  attributed  by  some  of  the  kahunas  to  the  implaca- 
ble malice  of  Kiha  wahine  and  her  moos,  who  also  are  charged  with 
afflicting  people  with  painful  sores  such  as  puha  [ulcers]  and  alaala 
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[scrofulous  eruptions] , and  a general  wasting  of  the  system.  When 
a person  is  taken  with  a chill  on  leaving  the  water  it  is  said  to  be  due 
to  her  ill  will,  expressed  by  the  Hawaiians  in  these  words:  No  ke 
aloha  ole  o ka  moo. 

A native  doctor  finds  great  difficulty  in  treating  patients  troubled 
with  an  aumakua  moo,  as  he  has  no  other  more  powerful  aumakua 
with  which  to  drive  it  out,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  many  of  late 
years  are  claiming  to  practice  their  incantations  by  the  power  of  the 
'two  foreign  aumakuas,  introduced,  according  to  native  belief,  by  the 
missionary  fathers,  viz.,  Jehovah  and  the  Bible. 

The  fire  goddess  Pele  received,  especially  on  Hawaii,  as  much 
worship  as  any  other  aumakua,  if  not  more.  She  could  at  times, 
especially  when  at  home,  assume  the  appearance  of  a handsome 
young  woman,  as  when  Kamapuaa  [the  hog-god] , to  his  cost,  was 
smitten  with  her  charms  when  first  he  saw  her  with  her  sisters  at 
Kilauea.  At  other  times  the  innate  character  of  the  fury  showed  itself, 
and  she  appeared  in  her  usual  form  as  an  ugly  and  hateful  old  hag, 
with  tattered  and  fire  burnt  garment,  scarcely  concealing  the  filth 
and  nakedness  of  her  person.  Her  blood-shot  eyes  and  fiendish 
countenance  paralyzed  the  beholder,  and  her  touch  turned  him  to  stone. 
She  was  a jealous  and  vindictive  monster,  delighting  in  cruelty  and  at 
the  slightest  provocation  overwhelming  the  unoffending  victims  of 
her  rage  in  wide  spread  ruin.  Her  usual  place  of  abode  was  in  the 
summit  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  or  at  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  where  she 
built  her  halerna'uma'u  [rude  temporary  houses  of  fern]  only  to 
tear  them  down  and  build  again  as  her  ungovernable  temper  moved 
her. 

That  painful  deformity  of  the  eyelids,  especially  of  the  lower  eye- 
lid, called  makahelei,  is  charged  to  the  malice  of  this  goddess,  who 
is  herself  represented  as  suffering  with  the  most  aggravated  ophthal- 
mia. 

Her  younger  sister,  Hiiaka  i ka  poll  o Pele,  after  slaughtering 
many  of  the  inferior  gods  that  formerly  dwelt  near  Waimea,  on 
Hawaii,  on  the  famous  Mahiki  road,  became  an  active  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Hawaiian  race.  She  is  the  especial  aumakua  of 
those  sorcerers  who  practice  the  murderous  arts  of  po'i-uhane,  apo 
leo,  and  hoonoho  uhane.^  These  terms  are  explained  in  Prof.  Alex- 

“The  po'i-uhane,  who  worshipped  Hiiaka,  had  the  faculty  of  not  only  seeing 
the  souls  of  living  persons  \kakaola'\ , but  of  catching  them  with  the  hand  , 

and  of  either  squeezing  them  to  death  or  imprisoning  them  in  a water-calabash. 
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ander’s  admirable  account  of  sorcery  in  his  “Brief  History  of  the 
Hawaiian  People.” 

An  inferior  demon  of  the  Pele  family  is  the  obscene  Kapo,  a con- 
ception of  impurity  too  revolting  to  admit  of  description.  She  is 
continually  employed  by  the  kahunas  as  a messenger  in  their  black 
arts,  and  is  claimed  by  many  as  their  aumakua. 

In  pleasing  contrast  with  the  above  is  the  pueo  [owl] , perhaps  the 
most  beneficent  to  man  of  the  lesser  gods.  As  an  aumakua,  it  was 
invoked  as  ^^Pueo  nui  o Kona"  [the  great  owl  of  Kona] , because  so 
large  a , portion  of  the  people  of  the  district  of  Kona,  on  Hawaii, 
revered  it  as  peculiarly  their  family  god.  The  pueo  gave  its  kahus 
and  faithful  worshippers  timely  warning  of  approaching  danger.  It 
aided  the  prisoner  in  untying  the  knotted  cords  with  which  he  was 
bound  and  in  making  good  his  escape,  and  . guided  the  fugitive, 
hiding  him  from  his  pursuers  so  that  they  might  not  find  him. 

The  shark  was  perhaps  the  most  universally  worshipped  of  all  the 
aumakuas,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  regarded  as  peculiarly  the  friend 
and  protector  of  all  his  faithful  worshippers.  In  the  case  of  the 
pueo,  all  birds  of  that  species  were  equally  considered  as  representa- 
tives of  the  aumakua  known  as  ^’•Pueo  nui  o Kona."  They  were  not 
worshipped  as  individual  owls,  and  when  one  died  the  life  of  the 
aumakua  was  in  no  wise  affected.  Not  so  with  sharks.  Each 
several  locality  along  the  coast  of  the  islands  had  its  special  patron 
shark,  whose  name,  history,  place  of  abode,  and  appearance,  were 
well  known  to  all  frequenters  of  that  coast.  Each  of  these  sharks, 
too,  had  its  kahu  [keeper] , who  was  responsible  for  its  care  and 

The  sorcerer  then  had  the  owner  of  the  soul  in  his  power,  and  could  levy  black- 
mail on  him  as  he  pleased,  for  if  he  killed  his  kakaola  he  would  go  into  a decline 
and  soon  die.” — (Alexander’s  “Brief  Hist,  of  Haw’n.  People,”  pages  72-3.) 

Apo  leo  was  the  art  of  depriving  a person  of  the  power  of  articulate  speech. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  kahuna  prayed  at  night  to  UU  and  Hiiaka,  presenting  them 
with  the  usual  offerings  of  awa,  etc.  The  next  day  he  sought  out  his  intended 
victim  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  during  which,  as  was  believed,  he 
caught  and  took  away  his  voice,  or  paralyzed  his  vocal  organs,  so  that  he  could 
never  speak  again.  He  might  linger  a long  time  in  this  wretched  condition,  or  die 
in  a few  days  if  the  sorcerer  so  willed. — (Ditto.  Page  71.) 

Hoonoho  uhane.  “The  practices  of  the  kahuna  hoonoho  strongly  resembled 
those  of  modern  spiritism.  The  medium  was  called  the  kahu  or  ipu  of  the  spirit, 
which  was  often  called  a makani  [wind] . Sometimes  the  spirit  descended 
upon  the  kahu,  and  sometimes  it  spoke  from  the  roof  of  the  hut.  Probably  some  of 
these  kahunas  were  ventriloquists.  The  -necromancer  always  demanded  awa  before 

commencing  operations After  drinking  the  awa  the  wind  descended  upon  the 

kahuna,  and  showed  him  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  whether  the  patient  had  been 
bewitched  by  a sorcerer,  and  by  whom.  The  same  practitioners  were  employed  in 
cases  of  theft  to  recover  stolen  goods,  and  to  detect  the  thief.” — (Ditto.  Page  68.) 
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worship.  The  office  of  kahu  was  hereditary  in  a particular  family* 
and  was  handed  down  from  parent  to  child  for  many  generations,  or 
until  the  family  became  extinct.  The  relation  between  a shark-god 
and  its  kahu  was  oftentimes  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential 
nature.  The  shark  enjoyed  the  caresses  of  its  kahu  as  it  came  from 
time  to  time  to  receive  a pig,  a fowl,  a piece  of  aiva,  a malo^  or  some 
other  substantial  token  of  its  kahu' s devotion.  And  in  turn  it  was 
always  ready  to  aid  and  assist  the  kahu,  guarding  him  from  any 
danger  that  threatened  him.  Should  the  kahu  be  upset  in  a canoe 
and  be  in  serious  peril,  the  faithful  shark  would  appear  just  in  time 
to  take  him  on  his  friendly  back  in  safety  to  the  nearest  shore.  Such 
an  experience,  it  is  said,  happened  to  Kaluahinenui,  the  kahu  of  a 
certain  shark,  while  voyaging  in  the  Alenuihaha  channel.  The 
schooner  was  overtaken  by  a severe  storm  and  was  lost  with  most 
on  board.  In  her  distress  Kaluahinenui  called  upon  her  shark  god, 
Kamohoalii,  who  quickly  came  to  her  rescue,  taking  her  upon  his 
back  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Kahoolawe. 

This  story  of  shark  intervention  and  many  similar  to  it  are  exten- 
sively believed  at  the  present  day.  In  Prof.  Alexander’s  History', 
however,  where  the  real  facts  of  this  case  are  carefully  stated,  no 
allusion  is  made  to  any  aid  rendered  by  a shark.  His  statement 
is  as  follows:  “At  noon  on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  May,  1840,  the 
schooner  Keola  foundered  and  sank  a considerable  distance  west  of 
Kohala  Point.  As  there  was  a strong  current  running  to  the  north- 
ward, the  passengers  and  crew,  seizing  on  oars,  boards,  etc.,  swam 
for  Kahoolawe,  then  about  thirty  miles  distant.-  A Mr.  Thompson 
of  Lahaina  was  drowned,  but  his  wife  and  two  young  men  reached 
Kahoolawe^  the  next  day.  Mauae  of  Lahaina  and  his  noble  wife, 
Kaluahinenui,  swam  together,  each  with  an  empty  bucket  for  a sup- 
port, until  Monday  afternoon,  when  his  strength  failed.  His  wife 
then  took  his  arms  around  her  neck,  holding  them  with  one  hand 
and  swimming  with  the  other,  until  she  found  that  he  was  dead,  and 
was  obliged  to  let  him  go  in  order  to  save  her  own  life.  After  sun- 
set she  reached  the  shore,  where  she  was  found  and  taken  care  of 
by  some  fishermen,  having  been  thirty  hours  in  the  sea.”  It  is  in- 
teresting thus  to  learn  the  facts  connected  with  this  modern  instance 
of  a case  illustrating  the  popular  belief. 

The  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Hawaiian  shark-gods  was 

1 Pages  230-1. 
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Kuhaimoana,  a male  whose  mouth  was  said  to  be  as  large  as  an  or- 
dinary grass-house  and  could  take  in  two  or  three  common  sharks  with 
ease.  Most  of ' the  channels  around  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Oahu 
were  too  shallow  for  his  huge  bulk.  More  than  once  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  get  aground,  and  to  avoid  this  fate  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  deep  waters  off  the  island  of  Kaula. 

Second  to  him  in  size  and  power  was  the  shark  called  Kamohoalii, 
older  brother  of  the  goddess  Pele.  Like  many  of  the  other  shark- 
gods,  he  was  able  at  pleasure  to  assume  the  human  form.  In  that 
form  he, dwelt  in  profound  solitude  in  a most  sacred  spot  called 
the  Pali  Kapu  o Kamohoalii  [the  sacred  precipice  of  Kamohoalii] , 
overlooking' the  fires  of  the  volcano  of  Mokuaweoweo."'  Another 
Pali  Kapu  o Kamohoalii,  with  a like  tradition,  is  similarly  situated 
with  reference  to  the  crater  of  Kilauea.  Even  Pele,  fiercest  of  gods, 
dared  not  allow  the  smoke  from  her  furnaces  to  trespass  on  the 
awful  sanctity  of  her  brother’s  abode.  He  was  also  said  to  make  his 
home  in  the  highest  cone  in  the  crater  of  Haleakala.  From  time  to 
time  he  walked  among  men,  when  he  claimed  the  well-known  pre- 
rogative of  an  Hawaiian  god  to  discard  his  malo.  In  his  shark  form 
he  is  still  said  to  roam  at  large  in  the  deep  waters  about  the  island 
of  Maui,  and  is  claimed  by  many  as  their  aumakua. 

One  reason  for  the  affection  shown  to  the  shark  aumakuas  was 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  claimed  human  parentage,  and  were 
related  by  ties  of  kinship  to  their  kahus.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Kaahupahau  and  her  brother  Kahiukd,  the  two  famous  shark-gods  of 
the  Ewa  Lagoon  on  this  island.  Their  birth  and  childhood  differed 
in  no  essential  features  from  that  of  other  Hawaiian  children  up  to 
the  time  when,  leaving  the  home  of  their  parents,  they  wandered 
away  one  day  and  mysteriously  disappeared.  After  a fruitless 
search,  their  parents  were  informed  that  they  had  been  transformed 
into  sharks.  As  such,  they  became  the  special  objects  of  worship 
for  the  people  of  the  districts  of  Ewa  and  Waianae,  with  whom  they 
maintained  the  pleasantest  relations,  and  were  henceforth  regarded 
as  their  friends  and  benefactors.  After  a time  the  man-eating  shark, 
Mikololou,  from  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Maui,  paid  them  a visit 
and  enjoyed  their  hospitality  until  he  reproached  them  for  not  pro- 
viding him  with  his  favorite  human  flesh.  This  they  indignantly 
refused  to  give,  whereupon,  in  spite  of  their  protest,  he  made  a raid 

‘Ji  The  summit  crater  of  Mauna  Loa,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
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on  his  own  account  upon  the  natives,  and  secured  one  or  more  of 
their  number  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  Kaahupahau  and  her  brother 
promptly  gave  warning  to  their  friends  on  shore  of  the  character  of 
this  monster  that  had  invaded  their  waters.  To  ensure  his  destruc- 
tion they  invited  their  unsuspecting  guest  to  a feast  made  in  his 
honor  at  their  favorite  resort  up  the  Waipahu  river.  Here  they  fed 
him  sumptuously,  and  at  length  stupified  him  with  the  unusual 
amount  of  awa  with  which  they  supplied  him.  While  he  was  in 
this  condition,  their  friends,  who  had  come  in  great  numbers  from 
the  surrounding  country,  were  directed  to  close  up  the  Waipahu 
river,  which  empties  into  the  Ewa  Lagoon,  with  their  fish  nets, 
brought  for  the  purpose,  while  they  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  In  his 
attempt  to  escape  to  the  open  sea  he  broke  through  one  net  after  an- 
other, but  was  finally  entangled  and  secured.  His  body  was  then 
dragged  by  the  victorious  people  on  shore  and  burned  to  ashes,  but 
a certain  dog  got  hold  of  his  tongue,  and,  after  eating  a portion, 
dropped  the  remainder  into  the  river.  The  spirit  of  the  man-eater 
revived  again,  and,  as  a tongue,  now  restored  and  alive,  made  its 
way  to  the  coasts  of  Maui  and  Hawaii,  pleading  with  the  sharks  of 
those  waters  for  vengeance  upon  the  sharks  of  the  Ewa  Lagoon. 
They  meantime  secured  the  aid  of  Kuhaimoana  and  other  notable 
sharks  from  the  islands  of  Kaula,  Niihau,  Kauai,  and  Oahu.  A 
grand  sight  it  was  to  the  numerous  spectators  on  shore  when 
these  mighty  hosts  joined  combat  and  began  the  great  shark-war. 
It  was  a contest  of  gods  and  heroes  whose  exploits  and  deeds  of 
valor  have  long  been  the  theme  of  the  bards  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  this  story,  which,  if 
wrought  out,  would  be  worthy  of  being  called  an  epic.  We  will 
only  say  that  in  the  first  great  battle  the  friends  and  allies  of  the 
cruel  man-eater  were  routed  by  the  superior  force  of  their  op- 
ponents, while  the  good  Kaahupahau  and  her  brother  long  continued 
to  enjoy  the  affectionate  worship  of  their  grateful  people.  It  is  said 
that  she  is  now  dead,  while  her  brother  Kahiukd  still  lives  in  his 
old  cave  in  the  sea,  where  he  was  visited  from  time  to  time  by  his 
faithful  kahu,  Kimona,  now  deceased.  Sometimes  Kimona  missed 
his  fish  nets,  when  he  was  pretty  sure  to  find  that  Kahi'ukd  had 
carried  them  to  a place  of  safety,  to  preserve  them  from  destruction 
by  hostile  sharks. 

By  some  authorities  Kaahupahau  is  represented  as  the  mother  of 
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KahVnkd,  but  as  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  in  these  matters  of 
shark-relationship,  I will  not  attempt  to  settle  the  point. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  amphibious  habits  of  the  Hawaiians  and 
their  familiarity  with  and  exposure  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  it  is  no 
longer  a matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  propitiate  certain  sharks, 
and  cultivate  the  pleasantest  possible  relations  with  them,  as  a de- 
fence against  other  sharks  with  whom  they  may  not  be  on  fiiendly 
terms. 

The  leho  [cowry]  is  also  a beneficent  auniakua.  It  was  over  four 
hundred  years  ago,  during  the  reign  of  Umi,  on  Hawaii,  that  the 
great  value  of  its  shell  as-  a means  of  attracting  and  securing  the  hee 
[squid]  was  first  discovered,  and  a lucky  cowry  is  the  squid  catcher’s 
greatest  treasure,  even  to  the  present  day.  Like  the  shark,  the  leho 
helps  its  shipwrecked  kahu  to  reach  the  shore.  Should  the  kahu 
of  a shark  autncLkucL  send  him  on  an  errand  of  mischief  to  one  who 
has  an  aumakua  leho  [a  cowry  aumakua] , the  leho  will  outwit  the 
shark,  and,  clinging  to  his  eyes,  will  blind  him  so  that  he  cannot  do 
the  intended  ill. 

The  opihi  [limpet],  so  common  on  our  rocky  coasts,  is  also  an 
aumakua  which  defends  its  kahu  against  sharks  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  leho.  It  is  of  great  service  to  fishermen,  calming  the  raging 
surf  and  aiding  them  in  bringing  their  canoes  to  land  in  safety. 
The  enuhe  [worm]  is  an  aumakua  of  ill  omen,  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Kumuhea,  he  kanaka  ino  [Kumuhea,  a had  man] . 1 he 

story  is  that  Kumuhea  was  a monster  living  in  a cave  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  called  after  him  Puu  Enuhe  [Hill  of  the  Worm] , just  north 
of  the  Hilea  cane-fields  in  the  district  of'  Kau,  on  Hawaii.  By  day 
he  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  hiding  away  in  his  cave.  At  night 
he  paid  attentions  to  a,  daughter  of  a prominent  chief  of  the  district, 
carefully  concealing  from  her  the  fact  that  he  was  as  much  an  enuhe 
as  a man.  When  the  fraud  was  discovered,  her  friends  resolved 
upon  his  destruction.  She  was  instructed  to  tie  some  kapa  cloth 
about  him,  which  would  easily  tear  and  leave  the  shreds  upon  the 
bushes  as  he  returned  to  his  cave.  The  artifice  proved  successful, 
and  he  was  tracked  to  his  den  and  slain  the  next  day  by  the  enraged 
friends  of  her  family.  From  him  sprang  the  hordes  of  peluas  and 
other  worms  so  destructive  to  vegetation,  also  the  loli  [sea-cucum- 
ber] and  allied  forms  of  marine  life. 

It  is  related  of  a certain  Hawaiian  King  that  as  he  was  riding  out 
at  the  head  of  a company  of  his  followers,  he  spied  one  of  these 
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creatures  crossing  his  path,  when  he  suddenly  halted,  and,  with  an 
expression  of  fear  and  horror  on  his  countenance,  pointed  at  the 
worm,  uttering  in  a constrained  voice  the  single  word  eniihe  ! With- 
out any  further  remark  or  explanation  the  entire  party  at  once  turned 
back  and  gave  up  the  trip  for  that  day. 

The  following  fishes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  were 
worshipped  as  aumakuas,  namely,  the  aawa,  the  oopuhue,  the  ohua, 
ihQ  opae  [shrimp],  the  uu,  addressed  in  pra}^er  as  Uu  kani  po,  tho. 
hokala,  addressed  as  Kane  i Kokala,  the  humuhunm-nukvt-nuku-a- 
piiaa,  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  hog  god,  Kamapuaa,  took  to  the 
sea  when  Pele  made  it  too  hot  for  him  to  remain  on  land,  the  hee 
[squid],  addressed  as  Haaluea,  the  paoo,  and  the  puhi  [eel] . With 
them  we  may  also  mention  the  wana  [echinus] , and  the  loli  [sea- 
cucumber]  , already  referred  to.  I give  this  without  claiming  it  to  be 
a complete  list. 

The  following  birds  received  similar  worship,  viz.,  the  aa,  the 
alae  [mud  hen] , the  amakihi,  the  elepaio,  the  iiwi,  the  io,  the  ou, 
the  ua'u,  the  kolea  [plover],  the  moa  [common  fowl],  addressed  as 
Kane-ulu-po,  the  nene  [wild  goose] , the  noio,  and  the  pueo,  already 
mentioned.  The  alae  is  interesting  for  the  part  it  played  in  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  producing  fire  by  friction,  which 
it  revealed  to  Maui,  the  Prometheus  of  Hawaiian  mythology.  “Its 
cry,”  as  Alexander  states  in  his  history’^,  “was  an  omen  of  death.” 

The  elepaio  is  the  first  of  all  the  feathered  race  to  welcome  the 
dawn.  When  she  utters  the  familiar  cry  elepaio,  the  night-labors  of 
gods  and  heroes  must  cease,  though  broken  off  in  the  midst  of  an 
incompleted  task.  In  this-  way  she  continually  appears  in  the  old 
legends.  Among  the  gods  of  the  canoe-makers,  she  held  the  position 
of  inspector  of  all  koa  trees  designed  for  that  use.  If,  while  in- 
specting a tree,  she  pecked  it  with  her  bill  in  a particular  way,  the 
tree  had  to  be  abandoned  as  unsound. 

Three  quadrupeds  were  included  among  the  aumakuas,  viz.,  the 
hog,  dog  and  rat.  The  hog  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  land  ani- 
mals known  to  the  early  Hawaiians.  In  the  legend  of  Kamapuaa, 
we  have  for  a hero  a gigantic  hog  who  was  able  for  a time  to  defy 
the  power  of  mighty  Pele.  Like  so  many  of  the  demi-gods  of  Ha- 
waiian mythology,  this  unruly  hog  was  born  of  human  parents  and 
could  appear  as  a handsome  young  man,  a hog,  a fish,  or  a tree,  as 

^ Page  38. 
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suited  his  purpose.  This  power  of  changing  his  appearance  led  him 
into  all  sorts  of  mischievous  pranks  and  deviltry,  and  added  greatly 
to  the  complications  in  which  he  became  involved.  The  legend 
requires  sixteen  hours  to  repeat,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  the  ineffable  depths  of  impurity  in  which  some  heathen 
delight  to  wallow.  In  general,  the  more  vile,  obscene,  and  hateful 
the  god,  the  more  ready  were  the  deluded  people  to  render  him 
worship. 

While  the  hog-god  embodies  the  idea  of  unbridled  passion  and 
mighty  brute  force,  the  dog-god  is  associated  with  faithful  friendship 
to  man  and  superhuman  sagacity,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  really 
beautiful  story  of  the  dog  Puapimlenalena,  who  flourished  over  four 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  King  Liloa,  on  Hawaii.  The 
Hawaiians  throughout  all  the  islands  were  passionately  fond  of  their 
dogs,  treating  them  with  the  same  affection  which  they  bestowed 
upon  the  other  members  of  their  families. 

The  rat  [iole]  shares  with  the  owl  the  credit  of  being  a most  bene- 
ficent aumakua.  Like  the  pueo,  the  iole  is  ever  ready  to  assist  its 
kahu  when  a captive,  releasing  him  from  his  fetters  and  guiding  him 
to  a place  of  safety.  When,  according  to  the  old  mythology,  the 
demi-god,  Makalii,  attempted  to  rob  mankind  of  their  food  by  put- 
ting all  the  taro,  potatoes,  yams,  bananas,  etc.,  into  a net,  which  he 
hung  up  out  of  the  reach  of  men  to  the  naulu,  [“a  thick  dense  cloud” 
in  the  sky  above  Hanalei,  on  the  island  of  Kauai] , it  was  a rat,  hidden 
away  in  the  Koko  a Makalii  [net  of  Makalii]  by  the  man  Puluena, 
who  bit  a hole  in  the  net  and  let  all  the  food  drop  down  to  earth. 
For  this  important  service,  the  iole  was  associated  with  Kanepuaa, 
the  furrow-making  god,  as  a god  of  agriculture.  The  hei  [cat’s 
cradle®]  of  Koko  a Makalii  still  keeps  fresh  in  mind  the  bold  attempt 
of  the  robber,  while  the  name  Iole,  given  to  a land  in  Kohala,  on 
Hawaii,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  deliverer  who  saved  mankind 
from  hunger. 

The  following  trees  and  plants  were  included  among  the  auma- 
kuas,  or,  speaking  more  strictly,  served  as  the  abodes  of  those  au- 
makuas  who  manifested  their  power  and  presence  through  them, 

o The  ancient  Hawaiians  were  exceedingly  expert  in  this  child’s  game,  played 
like  the  familiar  game  of  “cat’s  cradle”  with  a loop  of  string  on  the  fingers. 
Usually  the  player  worked  the  design  on  his  own  fingers,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of 
his  toes  or  teeth,  unassisted  by  any  other  person.  Many  of  these  figures  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  some  familiar  mythological  incident  alluded  to  in  the  chant 
with  which  the  play  was  generally  accompanied. 
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namely,  the  aheahea,  the  iliahi  [sandal-wood] , the  ipu  awaawa 
[gourd] , the  oa,  the  ohia  ku  makiia,  the  olomea^  used  in  producing 
fire  by  friction,  the.  pilo,  the  kauila,  the  ko  [sugar  cane],  the  koa, 
the  kakalaioa  [bramble] , the  hi,  the  lama,  the  maia  [banana] , the 
manono,  and  the  niu  [cocoanut] . All  the  wooden  charms  and 
fetiches,  still  so  common  among  the  Hawaiians,  are  made  of  the 
various  woods  included  in  the  above  list. 

The  aumakua  in  the  water  was  addressed  as  Kane  i ka  wai  e ola, 
and  that  in  the  stone  as  Kane  pohakaa,  a god  often  invoked  in  cer- 
tain forms  of  sorcery.  The  worshipper  of  Ka^ie  pohakaa  was  for- 
bidden to  sit  on  a stone  and  was  debarred  from  various  of  its  uses. 

The  disgusting  worship  of  Nun,  the  aumakua  in  human  waste, 
was  associated  with  the  treatment  of  the  two  diseases,  pupule  [in- 
sanity], and  hoounauna,  a chronic  pain  in  some  particular  part  of  the 
body.  In  either  case  the  disease  was  caused  by  an  evil  spirit  sent 
by  a kalmna  to  occupy  the  body  of  the  afflicted  person.  The  cure, 
always  most  difficult,  required  the  exorcising  of  this  spirit  by  di  kahu- 
na, who  rqbbed  the  patient  with  the  substance  most  offensive  to  the 
spirit,  and  for  that  reason  the  most  powerful  of  the  remedial  agents 
known  in  ancient  Hawaiian  medical  practice.  The  kahuna  who  had 
Nuu  for  his  aumakua  could  not  burn  this  substance  in  the  fire.  If 
by  any  chance  he  should  happen  to  do  so,  he  became  hewa  [at  fault], 
and  must  propitiate  Nuti  with  a feast  and  with  special  prayer. 

The  aumakua  in  clouds  was  worshipped  as  Nuu  ?nea  lani,  in  rain 
as  Na  kulu  wai  lani  o Kulanihakoi,  in  the  lightning  as  Lanioaka, 
and  in  the  thunder  as  Kane  wawahi  lani. 

The  aumakua  in  the  sun,  known  as  Lanipipili,  also  that  in  the 
moon  as  well,  were  chiefly  invoked  as  detectives  in  cases  of  petty 
thieving.  It  is  a strange  comment  on  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
condition  of  these  islanders  that  in  their  worship  such  an  insignifi- 
cant place  should  be  given  to  the  noblest  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
while  abject  and  slavish  fear  drove  them  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  foulest  fiends. 

Among  stars,  Sirius,  called  Newe  or  Hoku  kau  opae,  determined 
the  best  time  for  catching  shrimp  by  her  rising  or  setting.  Newe 
and  Keoe  were  known  as  Na-hoku-hookele-waa  [boat-steering  stars]. 
The  Milky  way,  or  a portion  of  it,  was  called  Na  ia  [the  fishes] , 
and  the  expression  “f/a  huh  na  ia''  [the  fishes  are  turned]  indicated 
the  near  approach  of  morning.  The  Pleiades  were  called  Na  huihui, 
“the  bunch,”  or  Na  hiku,  “the  seven.”  Venus  was  named  Hoku 
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loa.  The  nebula  of  Andromeda,  aptly  described  as  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a candle  seen  through  horn  and  known  to  the  Hawaiians 
as  Poloahilani,  also  as  Hoku  makapaa  [the  star  with  a blind  eye], 
and  Na  kao  [Orion],  complete  the  list  of  the  star  aumakuas. 

The  four  greater  gods,  Ku,  Kane,  Kanaloa,  and  Lono^,  were  some- 
times regarded  as  aumakuas,  particularly  by  the  highest  chiefs, 
while  Hina  the  wife  of  Ku,  so  famous  throughout  Polynesia  as  the 
patron  of  kapa  beaters,  was  also  invoked  as  their  aumakua  by  those 
who  practiced  that  art  here.  According  to  one  tradition,  she  led  a 
secluded  )ife  on  the  summit  of  Hualalai,  in  the  District  of  Kona,  on 
Hawaii,  with  her  son  Hiku,  who  made  the  bold  descent  into  theLwa 
o Milu  [the  pit  of  Milu^],  and  brought  back  the  spirit  of  his  beloved 
from  the  nether  world.  The  cave  in  which  she  beat  her  kapa  and 
the  six  kahua  hale  or  raised  foundations  of  the  houses  in  which  she 
lived,  still  mark  the  site  of  her  ancient  abode,  while  her  body,  long 
since  turned  to  stone  on  the  Kona  coast  near  Hoopuloa,  rests  beside 
the  huge  moo  for  whose  company  she  deserted  her  mountain-home. 
According  to  another  tradition,  she  lived  with  her  son  Maui  near 
Rainbow  Falls  in  Hilo,  on  Hawaii,  where  she  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  drying  her  kapa,  on  account  of  which  Maui  sprang  upon 
the  sun  and  broke  off  some  of  his  rays,  so  that  he  was  thereafter 

p It  mUvSt  not  be  supposed  that  in  their  worship  these  four  deities  were  necessa- 
rily associated  together  as  a group.  The  two  brothers  Kane  and  Kanaloa  were 
represented  as  being  much  together,  so  that  the*  worship  of  one  of  them  generally 
involved  the  worship  of  the  other.  Not  so,  however,  with  Ku  and  Lono.  Indeed, 
“Lono  had  a separate  order  of  priests  and  temples  of  a lower  grade,  in  which  hu- 
man sacrifices  were  never  offered.”— (Alexander’s  History,  pages  36.) 

s The  Lua  o Milu  was  the  H^des  of  Hawaiian  mythology.  Its  entrance,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  account  of  the  natives,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  val- 
ley of  Waipio,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  in  a place  called  Keoni  [the  sands] , where 
the  sands  have  long  since  covered  up  and  concealed  from  view  this  passage  from 
the  upper  to  the  nether  world.  “The  valley  of  Waipio  is  a place  frequently  cele- 
brated in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  Hawaii,  as  having  been  the  abode  of  Akea  and 
Milu,  the  first  kings  of  the  island Some  said  that  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 

ed went  to  thePu  [place  of  night] , and  were  annihilated  or  eaten  by  the  gods  there. 
Others  said  that  some  went  to  the  regions  oi Akea  and  Milu.  Akea  [Wakea),  they 
said,  was  the  first  king  of  Hawaii.  At  the  expiration  of  his  reign,  which  terminated 
with  his  life  at  Waipio,  where  we  then  were,  he  descended  to  a region  far  below, 
called  K apapahanaumoku  [the  island-bearing  rock  or  stratum] , and  founded  a 
kingdom  there.  Milu,  who  was  his  successor  and  reigned  in  Hamakua,  descended 
when  he  died  to  Akea,  and  shared  the  government  of  the  place  with  him.  Their 
land  is  a place  of  darkness;  their  food  lizards  and  butterflies.  There  are  several 
streams  of  water  of  which  they  drink,  and  some  said  that  there  were  large  kahilis 
and  wide  spreading  kou  trees  beneath  which  they  reclined.”  Ellis’  Polynesian 
Researches,  London  edition,  1853,  pp.  365-7.  P*or  a further  account  of  the  Lua  o 
Milu  and  of  Hiku's  descent  into  it,  see  “The  Myth  of  Hiku  and  Kawelu,”  by  the 
author,  in  Thrum’s  Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  for  1883. 
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obliged  to  travel  at  a slower  pace  through  the  heavens  and  furnish  a 
day  of  sufficient  length  for  kapa-^vymg  and  other  domestic  cares. 

Another  tradition  locates  the  home  of  Hina  at  Nanakuli  in  Wai- 
anae,  on  this  island,  where  the  cave  in  which  she  beat  her  kapa  still 
exists.  There,  too,  is  the  hill  Heleakala  on  which  her  son  Maui 
stood  when  he  seized  hold  of  the  sun.  The  people  of  the  Island  of 
Maui,  however,  locate  the  scene  of  this  seizure  in  thefr  great  extinct 
crater  of  Haleakala. 

Each  of  the  various  crafts  and  professions  had  its  aumakua, 
whose  worship  was  an  essential  part  of  the  business.  The  bird 
catchers  had  their  La'e,  a female.  Some  of  the  gods  of  the  canoe 
makers  are  mentioned  in  the  following  fragment  of  an  ancient 
prayer: 

“O  Kupulupuluy 
0 KualanawaOy 

0 Lea,  0 ka  wahine  noho  mauna^, 

O Ku, 

O Mokuhalii, 

0 Kupaaikee, 

0 Nohinohiana." 

Mokuhalii  was  the  chief  of  these,  dwelling  in  the  woods,  and,  like 
a king,  doing  nothing  himself,  while  his  sister  Lea  was  his  chief 
minister.  Kupaaikee  was  the  inventor  of  the  bevel  adze  called  by 
his  name.  He  presided  over  the  work  of  the  interior  of  a canoe. 

The  fishermen  retain  more  of  the  ancient  superstitions  than  any 
other  industrial  class.  Their  chief  aumakua,  to  whom  they  looked 
for  abundant  supplies  of  fish  and  other  good  things,  was  Kuula, 
whose  worship  extended  throughout  the  islands.  The  following 
prayer  to  Ku  and  Li  is  quite  charming  for  its  simplicity  and  beauty: 

“E  Ku  e Li, 

E hee  i kou  honua  aina  nei  e hua, 

E hua  i hea? 

E hua  i (Kalaeloa ), 

Hee  ilaila, 

Ulua  ilaila, 

Ke  akule  ilaila. 

This  line  may  be  rendered  : — 

^^Lea,  the  woman  that  dwells  on  the  mountains.” 

The  other  lines  contain  only  the  names  of.gods. 
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Anae  ilaila, 

Oio  ilaila, 

Ke  aku  ilaila, 

Kawakawa  ilaila, 

Ka  moi  ilaila. 

Kaina  mai  kou  honua  aina  nei  e hua, 

E hua  i heap 
E hua  i ka  aina, 

Uala  ilaila, 

Ke  kalo  ilaila, 

Ka  ipu  ilaila, 

Ka  niu  ilaila, 

Ka  maia  ilaila, 

Ka  hala  ilaila, 

Ka  umeke  ilaila. 

Kaina  mai  kou  honua  aina  nei  e hua, 

E hua  i heap 
E hua  i ke  kanaka, 

E hua  i ka  wahine, 

E hua  i ke  keiki, 

E hua  i ka  puaa, 

E hua  i ka  moa, 

E hua  i ka  waiwai, 

E hua  i ka  aina. 

Kaina  mai  kou  honua  aina  nei  e hua, 

E hua  i heap 
E hua  i na  alii, 

E hua  i na  makaainana, 

E hua  i ka  noho  ana, 

E hua  i ke  aloha, 

A e pale  i ka  lokoino. 

A mama,  ua  noa. 

Ua  lele  wale  aku  la^." 

^ This  is  the  usual  formula  with  which  a Hawaiian  prayer  concludes,  though  the 
last  clause,  Ua  LeLe  wale  aku  La,  is  often  omitted.  Every  prayer  to  be  of  any  avail  had 
to  be  chanted  by  the  kahuna  from  beginning  to  end  in  a single  breath,  without 
break  or  interruption  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  During  the  uttering  of  the  prayer  a 
deathlike  stillness  was  enforced  by  severe  penalty.  At  the  close  of  a prayer  the 
kahuna  said  : ^‘■Aniama,'"  which  may  be  freely  rendered  “amen;”  “tm  noa,”  “it  is 
free,”  or,  otherwise  expressed,  the  taboo  has  been  taken  otf,  giving  those  present  a 
chance  to  breathe  freely  once  more.  If  all  had  gone  well  the  kahuna  might  add, 
“ Ua  lele  wale  aku  la,"  “it  flies  away,”  that  is  to  say.  the  prayer  or  the  sacred  influ- 
ence flies  to  its  destination. 
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Translated,  this  prayer  reads  as  follows; 

“O  Ku  and  Li, 

Soften  your  land  that  it  may  bring  forth; 

Bring  forth  where? 

Bring  forth  at  Kalaeloa, 

Bring  forth  the  squid, 

Bring  forth  the  ulua?. 

Bring  forth  the  aktde. 

Bring  forth  the  anae, 

Bring  forth  the  oio. 

Bring  forth  the  aku. 

Bring  forth  the  kawakawa. 

Bring  forth  the  moi. 

Encouragingly  lead  your  land  that  it  may  bring  forth; 

Bring  forth  where? 

Bring  forth  on  the  land. 

Bring  forth  the  sweet  potato, 

Bring  forth  the  halo. 

Bring  forth  the  gourd. 

Bring  forth  the  cocoanutj 
Bring  forth  the  banana. 

Bring  forth  the  pandanus , 

Bring  forth  the  calabash. 

Encouragingly  lead  your  land  that  it  may  bring  forth; 

Bring  forth  what? 

Bring  forth  man. 

Bring  forth  woman. 

Bring  forth  the  child. 

Bring  forth  the  hog. 

Bring  forth  the  fowl. 

Bring  forth  wealth, 

Bring  forth  land. 

Encouragingly  lead  your  land  that  it  may  bring  forth; 

Bring  forth  what? 

Bring  forth  chiefs. 

Bring  forth  the  common  people. 

Bring  forth  pleasant  living, 

* The  words  ulua,  akule,  anae,  oio,  aku,  kawakawa  and  moi  are  Hawaiian  names 
of  fishes. 
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Bring  forth  good  will, 

And  ward  off  ill  will. 

Amen.  The  kapu  is  lifted  and  we  are  free. 

The  sacred  influence  flies  away." 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  fisherrfien,  even  now,  to  keep  hidden  away 
in  some  secret  recess  a wooden  or  stone  fetich  carefully  wrapped 
up  in  kafa  to  which  they  direct  their  prayers  for  success  in  fishing. 
Most  of  them  are  quite  unwilling  to  part  with  these  heirlooms,  which 
have  come  down  to  them  with  the  accumulated  superhuman  power 
[mana']  of  generations.  To  many  of  these  fetiches  they  apply  the 
name  Kuula. 

Laka,  the  obscene  goddess,  still  presides  over  the  unspeakable 
abominations  of  the  hula'^.  No  one  can  master  the  art  who  has  not 
first  sacrificed  a pig  to  her  in  token  of  allegiance. 

Nakuialua  was  the  aumakua  of  those  who  practiced  the  lua  or 
haihai  [the  art  of  breaking  bones]  and  mokomoko  [the  art  of  boxing.] 

Kalaipahoa,  the  famous  poison  god  ot  Molokai,  originally  dwelt  in 
the  poison-tree  long  since  cut  down.  He  is  now  supposed  to  dwell 
in  the  numerous  wooden  fetiches  which  have  been  consecrated  to 
him.  These  pieces  of  wood  are  carefully  kept  by  the  kahuna,  wrap- 
ped up  in  kapa,  and  the  aid  of  the  god  is  obtained  by  scraping  a 
small  portion  from  the  stick. 

Uli  is  the  chief  aumakua  of  sorcery  and  the  infernal  arts  of  pray- 
ing to  death.  She  was  a woman  who  came  from  Kahiki  and  whose 
great  reputation  for  skill  in  the  black-arts  led  to  her  being  worshipped 
{hoomanamana-^di]  after  death.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  sorcery  in  this  paper,  as  it  would  require  a lengthy  essay 
to  do  it  justice.  The  following  is  a sample  of  a prayer  to  Uli: 

Uli  e! 

E Uli  nana  pono, 

E Uli  nana  hewa, 

E Uli  i uka, 

E Uli  i kai, 

Eia  mai  la  o (Puhi),  he  kanaka, 

u The  ancient  Hawaiian  national  dance,  more  or  less  practiced  up  to  the  present 
time.  It  “ was  not  so  much  dancing  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  as  acting  out 
by  gestures  and  movements  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  songs  which  they  accom- 
panied.” One  of  the  chief  objects  sought  in  the  worship  of  Laka  was  to  prevent 
any  slip  of  the  memory  on  the  part  of  the  performer  while  chanting  the  songs. 
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He  ia  wawae  loloa, 

Ke  iho  aku  la, 

Ke  kuukuu  aku  la, 

Nana  ia  (Puhi), 

He  ia  wawae  loloa  mai  ke  poo  a i ka  hiu. 

Amama,  ua  noa. 

Lele  wale  aku  la." 

Translated,  the  prayer  reads  as  follows: 

“O  Uh! 

O Uli,  look  upon  the  right, 

O Uli,  look  upon  the  wrong, 

O Uli,  towards  the  mountains, 

O Uli,  towards  the  sea. 

Here  is  (Puhi),  a man, 

A fish  with  long  legs. 

He  is  descending. 

He  is  being  let  down. 

Look  upon  (Puhi). 

He  is  a fish  with  long  legs  from  head  to  tail. 

Amen.  The  tabu  is  lifted  and  we  are  free:. 

The  sacred  influence  flies  away." 

The  following  prayer  to  Kuamu,  an  inferior  demon  in  the  form  of 
a man  connected  with  the  Pele  family,  often  sent  by  the  kahunas  of 
the  present  day  as  a messenger  of  mischief,  is  truly  devilish  : 
Kuamu,  e hele  oe  ia  (Puhi ), 

E komo  hiu  a e komo  poo, 

Oia  kau  ai  me  kau  ia. 

Aole  e hoi  hou  mai  i hope  nei  a kuailo. 

Ua  noa." 

Translated,  this  prayer  reads  as  follows: 

“0,  Kuamu,  go  thou  to  Puhi, 

Enter  him  head  and  tail. 

Let  him  become  your  bread  and  ineat. 

Return  not  back  again  until  he  is  devoured  of  worms. 

The  tabu  is  lifted." 

Every  family  had  its  aumakua,  to  whom  each  individual  owed 
allegiance  and  worship,  and  from  whom  he  expected  aid  and 
guidance  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  So  long  as  a person  devoutly  ob- 
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served  the  kapus,  fulfilled  his  vows,  and  rendered  due  worship,  the 
aumakua  was  his  best  friend  and  protector.  But  let  him  fail  in  any 
of  these  particulars,  thereby  becoming  hewa  [wrong,  or  guilty],  he 
incurred  its  wrath  and  displeasure,  which  was  visited  upon  him  by 
pain  and  sickness.  The  kahuna  must  then  be  called  in  to  determine 
which  of  the  aumakuas  was  offended  and  for  what  cause,  and  to 
atone  for  the  fault  by  the  proper  prayer  and  offerings.  One  of  the 
grave  faults  that  a person  might  commit  was  ^^pepehi  aumakua,'" 
that  is,  injuring  or  destroying  any  animal  of  the  class  held  sacred  by 
his  family.  This  fault  \hewa'\  was  never  done  intentionally,  and,  when 
committed  by  an  unlucky  accident,  the  offender  was  bound  to  make  a 
feast  of  such  articles  as  awa,  a pig,  fowls,  squid,  the  fishes  called 
aholehole,  anae,  kala,  kumu,  and  palani,  together  with  kalo,  potatoes, 
bananas  and  sugar  cane,  as  an  offering  to  the  offended  god,  while 
the  priest  repeated  the  following  prayer: 

“iVa  aumakua  o ka  po, 

Na  aumakua  o ke  ao, 

Na  aumakua  o ke  ahi  me  ke  kuahiwi, 

Na  aumakua  o ke  kai, 

Na  aumakua  o ka  wai, 

Ka  paa  iluna,  ka  paa  Halo, 

Ka  hookui,  ka  halawai. 

Eta  ka  puaa, 

Eia  ka  awa, 

Eia  ka  moa, 

Eia  ka  ia, 

Eia  ka  ai. 

He  mohai  na  Puhi. 

He  uku  no  kana  mau  hewa  a pau  i hana  ai. 

E kala  mai. 

Hoopau  i ka  pilikia  o ka  oukou  pulapula. 

E lawe  aku  i na  pilikia  a pau  mai  kona  kino  ae. 

Eia  kana  uku  ia  oukou, 

Na  aun\akua  kane, 

Na  aumakua  wahine, 

Na  aumakua  keiki, 

E hele  mai  e ai  a e ike  ia  Puhi, 

Ka  mea  nana  keia  mohai. 

Amama,  ua  noa." 
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Translated,  this  prayer  reads  as  follows: 

Ye  gods  of  the  night, 

Y e gods  of  the  day, 

Ye  gods  of  the  fire  and  of  the  mountains, 

Ye  gods  of  the  sea, 

Ye  gods  of  the  water. 

The  solid  heaven  above  and  the  solid  earth  beneath, 

The  place  of  union  where  they  meet. 

Here  is  the  pig. 

Here  is  the  awa, 

Here  is  the  fowl. 

Here  is  the  fish. 

Here  are  the  vegetables, 

An  offering  from  Puhi, 

A payment  for  all  the  sins  he  has  committed. 

Forgive. 

Bring  to  an  end  all  the  troubles  of  your  devotee. 

Remove  all  distress  from  his  body. 

This  payment  he  makes  to  you. 

Ye  gods,  male. 

Ye  gods,  female. 

Ye  gods  that  are  ehildren. 

Come  hither  and  eat  and  see  Puhi, 

Who  yyiakes  this  offering. 

Amen.  The  kapu  is  lifted. 

As  the  children  inherited  the  aumakuas  of  both  father  and  mother, 
the  tendency  was  for  every  family  to  have  a large  number  of  auma- 
kuas. It  is  claimed  that  the  primary  idea  of  the  word  aumakua  is 
the  spirit  of  an  ancestor,  deified  and  rendered  potent  for  good  or 
evil,  by  the  long  continued  hooyyianamayia  of  its  posterity.  The 
spirits  of  those  who  had  become  famous  for  skill  or  power  would 
very  naturally  after  death  receive  the  worship  of  those  of  their  craft 
or  profession.  Many  of  these  aumakuas  still  retain  the  shadowy 
form  of  a human  spirit.  Others  have  been  transformed  into  various 
animal  forms,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  consider  it,  manifest  themselves 
through  those  animals.  Others  again  have  taken  up  their  abode  in 
trees,  stones,  and  other  objects.  Everything  strange  and  unusual 
becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  an  uninstructed  people,  a god.  Indeed,  we 
may  believe  that  to  the  ignorant  mass  the  object  in  which  the  god 
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resided  would  often  be  quite  confounded  with  the  god  itself.  In  this 
way,  it  would  seem,  the  primary  idea  of  ancestral  worship  has  be- 
come greatly  confused,  if  not  sometimes  quite  lost  sight  of,  so  that 
it  has  become  associated  with  the  most  odious  and  debasing  form  of 
fetich  worship. 

The  friendly  relations  maintained  between  the  Hawaiians  and 
some  of  their  aumakuas  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dread  with 
which  the  Tahitians  regarded  their  oromatms,  who,  as  Ellis  tells  us 
in  his  “Polynesian  Researches,”  “were  never  invoked  but  by  wizards 
or  sorcerers,  who  implored  their  aid  for  the  destruction  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  injury  of  some  person  whom  they  were  hired  to  destroy. 
The  oromatuas  were  the  spirits  of  departed  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  children,  etc.  The  natives  were  greatly  afraid  of 
them,  and  presented  offerings  in  order  to  avoid  being  cursed  or 
destroyed,  when  they  were  employed  by  the  sorcerers'^.” 

Moses  was  divinely  instructed  to  present  the  true  God  as  a “jeal- 
ous God”  who  would  not  tolerate  the  worship  of  another.  Not  so  does 
the  Hawaiian  conceive  of  his  deities.  They  willingly  accept  a wor- 
ship in  common  with  other  gods,  so  long  as  they  themselves  are  not 
entirely  deserted,  and  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  term  ^^Akua  puku- 
ole"  used  by  the  Hawaiians,  and  found  in  one  of  their  old  prayers, 
represents  the  deserted  gods  as  hungering  and  starving  for  lack 
of  worship  and  physical  sustenance  to  be  derived  from  the  offer- 
ings which  their  neglectful  worshippers  failed  longer  to  pro- 
vide. The  great  need  of  the  Hawaiians  is  to  have  clearly  impressed 
upon  them  the  fact  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  Godhead,  a fact 
which  they  have  never  sufficiently  appreciated  and  from  which  many 
of  them  have  departed.  The  teaching  of  the  Hawaiian  kahunas  is 
that  the  decay  of  the  race  is  the  result  of  the  vengeance  of  their  old 
time  offended  deities,  fearful  of  being  supplanted  by  the  white  man’s 
God  who,  they  claim,  was  brought  from  over  the  water  in  a book  [the 
Bible].  This  foreign  God,  according  to  the  belief,  came  into  the  land 
as  a weakling  and  a stranger,  but  by  the  worship  [hoomanamana]  paid 
him  he  has  waxed  mighty  and  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Hawaiian  pantheon.  Hence  the  revival  of  heathenism  and  the  re- 
volt against  Christianity  which  has  in  a measure  prevailed  during 
the  past  few  years. 

V Ellis’  Polynesian  Researches,  London  edition,  Vol.  1,  pp.  334-5. 

[To  Rev.  R.  R.  Hoes,  Chaplain  of  the  U.  S.  Flag-ship  “San  Francisco”  and 
Librarian  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  I am  especially  indebted  for  the 
careful  reading  of  the  proof,  and  for  many  valuable  suggestions  which  have 
enabled  me  to  make  the  paper  clearer  to  readers  in  foreign  countries.] 


TRACES  OF  SPANISH  INFLUENCE  IN  THE 
HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop, 

President  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 


Dear  Sir;— The  monograph  by  Prof.  Alexander  on  the  early  re- 
lations of  these  Islands  to  Spanish  enterprise  and  navigation  in  the 
Pacific  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  I may  be  pardoned  for 
recounting  a number  of  instances  of  the  introduction  of  Mexican  and 
South  American  ideas  and  habits  amongst  Hawaiians. 

The  use  of  adobe  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  prominent.  People 
in  these  days  can  hardly  realize  how  important  an  element  that  was 
in  the  early  building  up  of  Honolulu.  House  lots  were  enclosed  in 
walls  of  adobe,  built  from  the  clayey  soil  of  the  yard  itself,  with  pili 
grass  stirred  in.  Great  pits  in  the  yards,  afterwards  used  as  rubbish 
holes,  attested  to  the  origin  of  these  walls,  which  of  course  cost 


simply  the  labor  of  putting  up.  Crude  boxes  ol  boards  served  as 
moulds  for  the  huge  sun-dried  bricks.  Even  important  buildings 
had  walls  of  this  material,  plastered  with  lime  burnt  from  Hawaiian 
coral,  and  whitewashed  inside  and  out.  Notable  among  such  was 
the  early  Mission  School  House,  built,  I think,  about  18:10,  and  the 
regular  meeting  place  of  the  annual  missionary  gathering,  known  as 
the  “General  Meeting.”  This  building  still  stands,  south  of  Ka- 
waiahao  Church,  at  the  foot  of  a lane,  is  still  used  as  a schoolhouse 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  will,  I trust,  long  be  preserved.  The 
great  Kaumakapili  Church,  about  60x120  feet,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  had  walls  of  this  material;  also  all  the  early  build- 
ings of  Punahou  school,  being  20  rooms  built  in  single  line  around 
three  sides  of  two  open  quadrangular  courts,  these  courts  too  being 
a Spanish  idea,  followed  also  in  the  original  Royal  School,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  barracks-building.  I mean  the 
school  for  young  princes  and  chiefs  taught  so  long  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cooke.  It  may  also  be  queried  whether  the  old  Honolulu  custom 
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of  shutting  in  the  front  door-yard  from  the  sight  of  the  street,  either 
by  high  walls  or  board  fences,  may  not  have  originated  from  the 
same  Spanish  source,  or  it  may  have  grown  out  of  the  Hawaiian 
ki  fence. 

At  Waimea,  Hawaii,  on  the  highland  plateau,  where  ranged  the 
wild  cattle  descended  from  Vancouver’s  original  importation,  long 
horned  Spanish  cattle  like  unto  the  modern  Texas  steer, — at  Waimea, 
the  Mexican  Hispano-Indian  found  his  home  and  occupation.  He 
was  called  by  the  Hawaiian,  specifically,  Huanu,  Hoke,  Hoakina, 
etc.,  these  names  of  course  meaning  Juan,  Jose,  Joachin,  etc.  He 
had  with  him  sometimes  full-blooded  Indians  of  Mexican  origin, 
whom  I saw  in  my  boyhood.  He  was  called  generically  “Paniolo” 
or  ‘‘Espagnol,”  the  word  that  now-a-days  means  “cow-boy.”  He 
brought  with  him  the  Mexican  saddle  in  all  its  rich  adornment  of 
stamped  bull-hide  leather,  and  stirrups  broad-winged.  He  brought 
the  jingling  spur  with  bells  of  hand-wrought  steel.  He  brought 
the  hair-rope  in  strands  of  alternate  black  and  white,  and  the  hand- 
whirled  wheel  for  twisting  it;  also  the  hand-wrought  bit,  not  so  crude 
as  it  looked  to  be,  and  a necessity  in  bullock-hunting.  All  this  away 
back  in  the  thirties,  long  before  the  birth  of  the  modern  cow-boy.  Do 
not  I remember  him  well,  this  Spaniard,  the  refi  bandanna  handker- 
chief tied  over  his  head  under  the  broad  flapping  hat  with  rim  up- 
turned in  front?  Did  not  the  serape — poncho  we  always  called  it,  and 
the  name  must  have  come  from  South  America — commend  itself  to 
our  common  sense  as  a defence  from  rain?  We  adopted  it,  and  the 
red  silk  sash  in  the  bargain,  and  the  leggins  not  buttoned.  Last  but 
not  least,  the  lasso  or  lariat,  braided  evenly  and  lovingly  from  four 
strands  of  well-chosen  hide,  then  well-stretched  and  oiled,  coiled  in 
the  same  left  hand,  that  with  the  little  and  third  finger  held  the 
finely  braided  bridle  rein;  (Mexican  too  this  was,  and  Mexican  the 
causing  of  the  rein  to  bear  on  the  horse’s  neck,  instead  of  to  pull  on 
the  mouth.)  A more  forminable  weapon  this  lasso  than  revolver  or 
Winchester;  and  no  artist  has  yet  mastered  the  problem  of  depict- 
ing the  throwing  of  the  lasso,  not  even  the  inimitable  Frederick  Rem- 
ington. These  Spaniards  are  the  men  that  taught  the  Hawaiians  the 
conquest  of  the  wild  herds  of  Mauna  Kea.  Not  tens,  but  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  skeletons  have  bestrewed  the  sides  of  that  old  moun- 
tain. They  rode  the  descendants  of  the  old  Moorish  horse,  the 
tough  bronco. 
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The  model  of  the  Mexican  cart  was  another  importation  into 
Hawaii.  The  wheels  were  cross-sections  of  koa-logs  trimmed  into 
circular  form,  with  holes  bored  for  the  wooden  axle  — the  box,  a 
frame  of  sticks  something  like  to  a ha}^-cart,  only  perpendicular 
sided,  and,  for  carrying  loose  freight,  lined  with  hides.  The  yokes 
of  the  oxen  were  cut  so  as  to  fit  just  back  of  the  horns,  and  were 
fastened  to  the  horns  by  thongs  of  raw-hide.  In  a cart  thus  fitted 
out  did  a missionary  mother  and  her  family  make  the  journey  over 
the  rocky  road  between  Kawaihae  and  Waimea,  and  these  carts 
carried  hides,  koa-boards,  pai-ai,  there  called  holoai,  and  New 
England  rum,  back  and  forth  over  the  same  road. 

Mexican  saddles,  bits  and  bridles,  spurs  and  pack-saddles  were 
long  a specialty  of  Waimea  manufacture.  The  tan-pit,  the  black- 
smith’s shop,  the  saddler’s  shop,  and  shoemaker’s  too,  all  flour- 
ished as  home  industries — now,  alas,  no  longer.  The  wire  fence  is 
limiting  the  size  of  the  “drive  in,”  the  hoohuli  bipi, — “round-up,” 
the  Americans  call  it.  The  merchant  ship  brings  the  cheap  spur 
and  inferior  saddle  for  the  degenerate  paniolo  of  1892;  and  so  on — in 
short,  the  times  are  changed. 

On  a late  occasion  I spoke  of  the  Mexican  poppy  which  whitens 
deserted  fields  in  dry  districts  of  Hawaii  as  a probable  importation 
like  the  above.  But  I am  imformed  on  good  authority  that  it  figures 
in  British  botanical  collections,  dating  from  Captain  Cook’s  first 
visit.  Consequently,  either  the  birds  or  the  currents  of  the  ocean 
probably  brought  it  here — more  probably  the  former. 

Curtis  J.  Lyons, 


Honolulu,  April  27,  1892. 


ERRATA. 


Page  3,  foot  note  c,  wauki  should  be  wauke. 

Page  12,  line  36,  pelua  should  be  peelua. 

Page  16,  foot  note  q,  line  3,  Keoni  should  be  Keone. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  HAWAIIAN  LAND 
TENURES. 


Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  December  5th,  18&2,  by  the 
Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole. 


WHEN  the  Hawaiian  pilgrim  fathers  first'landed  on  the  lonely 
coast  of  Hawaii  from  their  long  and  exhausting  ocean  voyage 
in  their  canoes  decked  with  mats  and  rigged  with  mat  sails, 
j it  was  for  them  a new  departure  in  government  and  social  and 
I industrial  economy.  Their  past,  with  its  myths  of  origin,  its 
; legends  of  struggle  and  wanderings,  its  faiths  and  customs  and 
rites  and  ceremonies,  its  lessons  of  victory  and  defeat,  its  successes 
over  nature,  was  still  their  present  authority  and  paramount  in- 
fluence, as  they  feebly  began  a new  social  enterprise  upon  the 
desolate  yet  grand  and  beautiful  shores  of  their  new  inheritance. 

Their  past  still  held  them. through  its  venerable  sanctions, 
and  yet  they  were  free  in  the  freedom  of  a new  and  unoccupied 
land  to  add  to  its  accumulations  and  to  improve  on  its  lessons. 

We  may  imagine  that  the  remnant  of  the  freight  of  their 
storm-worn  canoes  included  a few  household  idols,  a live  pig  or 
two,  some  emaciated  chickens,  a surviving  bread  fruit  plant, 
kou  and  other  seeds. 

There  were  women  as  well  as  men  in  the  company  ; the 
little  children  had  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  the  voyage 
which  was  undertaken  to  escape  the  indignities  and  confiscations 
incident  to  the  status  of  a defeated  party  in  tribal  warfare. 

These  people,  lean  and  half-famished,  gladly  and  with  fresh 
courage  took  possession  of  their  new  world.  As  soon  as  they 
recovered  their  strength  they  built  a heiau^  and  sacrificed  to 
their  gods. 

After  a little  exploration  they  settled  in  a deep  valley 
sheltered  by  steep  cliffs  and  watered  by  an  abundant  stream 

1 Heiau — temple. 
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of  clear  water  abounding  in  fish  and  shrimps.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  gorge  was  the  sea  where  there  were  shellfish,  crabs 
and  a variety  of  fish.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  flourished 
on  the  hillsides,  some  of  which  they  were  acquainted  with,  while 
others  were  new  to  them.  They  found  varieties  of  the  kapa^ 
plant,  and  understanding  the  process  of  making  its  bark 
into  cloth,  they  restored  their  wardrobes  which  had  for  the  most 
part  disappeared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  voyage.  They  also 
discovered  the  taro^  growing  wild  in  mountain  streams,  which 
they  hailed  as  an  old  friend,  feeling  that  now  their  satisfaction 
with  their  new  home  was  complete.  The  cultivation  of  this 
was  begun  at  once  as  a fi^ild  or  dry  land  crop,  as  had  been 
the  practice  in  the  home  land,  but  as  time  went  on  and  some 
crops  failed  for  want  of  rain,  irrigation  was  used,  until  at 
length,  it  may  have  been  generations  after,  the  present  method 
of  cultivating  the  crop  in  permanent  patches  of  standing 
water  became  established.  This  result  was  greatly  favored  by 
the  abundance  of  running  water  which  was  a feature  of  the 
country. 

Children  were  born  and  grew  up  and  intermarried,  and 
the  colony  grew  and  prospered.  Exploring  parties  went  out 
from  time  to  time  and  other  watered  valleys  were  found,  and  bays 
and  reefs  rich  in  fishing  resources.  As  the  community  began 
to  crowd  the  limited  area  of  the  valley  which  was  their  first 
resting  place,  one  and  another  of  these  newly  discovered  and 
favored  localities  was  settled,  generally  by  a family  consisting 
of  the  parents  and  grown  up  boys  and  girls.  And  now  and  then 
new  companies  of  exiles  from  the  southern  islands  found  their 
weary  way  over  the  ocean,  bringing  perhaps  later  customs  and 
adding  new  gods  to  the  Hawaiian  pantheon. 

So  Hawaii  was  gradually  populated,  and  when  its  best  local- 
ities were  occupied  Maui  began  to  be  colonized,  and  then  its 
adjacent  islands,  until  the  whole  group  was  stocked  with  people. 

There  may  have  been  a few  chiefs  in  the  pioneer  company 
who  largely  directed  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  whose  des- 
cendants furnished  chiefs  for  the  growing  demands  of 
the  branch  colonies.  Among  the  new  arrivals  also  from  the 

2 Kapa— native  cloth. 

3 Taro  —arum  esculentum. 
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outside  world  were  occasional  chiefs  who  were  hospitably  wel- 
comed and  accredited  as  such  and  accorded  corresponding 
position  and  influence. 

It  is  also  probable  that  in  the  very  early  period  when  chiefs 
were  scarce  the  head  men  of  some  of  the  settlements  which  had 
branched  off  from  the  parent  colony  acquired  the  rank  of  chiefs, 
from  the  importance  of  their  positions  and  the  influence  which 
their  authority  over  the  lands  of  their  respective  settlements 
naturally  gave  them.  Such  acquired  rank  descended  to  their 
children,  in  some  cases  doubtless  with  an  increase  of  dignity 
due  to  marriages  with  women  of  chief  rank  ; and  so  some  new 
families  of  chiefs  originating  from  the  common  people,  or  maha- 
ainanas,^  were  established. 

This  early  period  of  Hawaiian  history  for  a number  of  genera- 
tions was  a time  of  industrial  enterprise  and  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous growth.  There  was  no  occasion  for  flghting,  for  there 
was  land  and  water  enough  for  all  and  every  one  was  busily 
employed.  It  was  the  golden  age  of  Hawaii.  There  were 
indeed,  but  only  religious  ones.  No  chief  was  powerful  enough 
yet  to  proclaim  taboos  for  political  purposes,  nor  had  the  necessi- 
ties for  political  taboos  yet  arisen.  The  arts  prospered  ; the 
Hawaiian  canoe  developed;  the  manufacture  of  kapa  flourished 
and  made  progress  in  the  direction  of  variety  of  fabric  and  its 
esthetic  finish  and  decoration;  royal  garments  of  birds’  feathers 
were  manufactured;  implements  of  stone  and  of  wood  for  mecha- 
nical and  industrial  work  were  invented  and  improved  upon; 
and  great  engineering  enterprises  were  undertaken,  such  as  the 
irrigating  systems  of  Wahiawa,  Kapaa  and  Kilauea  on  the  island 
of  Kauai,  and  great  sea  walls  enclosing  bays  and  reefs  for  fish- 
ponds, such  as  the  one  at  Huleia,  on  Kauai,  and  at  many  other 
places  all  over  the  islands.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  these  is 
so  great  that  even  tradition  fails  to  account  for  their  origin,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  parallel  irrigating  ditches  at  Kilauea,  on  Kauai, 
the  digging  of  which  is  attributed  by  the  Hawaiians  to  the  fabled 
moo,  or  dragon,  and  the  deep  water  fish-pond  wall  at  the  Huleia 
river  on  Kauai,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Menehunes, — the  fabled  race  of  dwarfs,  distinguished  for  cunning 

4 Makaainanas — Common  people. 

5 Taboo — repressive  enactment. 
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industry  and  mechanical  and  engineering  skill  and  intelligence. 
In  reality  they  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Hawaiian  race  who 
took  complete  industrial  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  country, 
and  this  early  period  is  distinctly  the  age  of  the  Menehunes,  or 
skillful  workers. 

Principles  of  land  tenure  developed  slowly  through  this 
period,  probably  from  some  form  of  the  patriarchal  system 
into  a system  of  tribal  or  communal  ownership.  There  was 
land  enough  for  everyone,  and  holdings  at  first  were  based  upon 
possession  and  use. 

As  in  the  irrigating  customs  of  the  Hawaiians — where 
there  was  an  abundance  of  water,  every  taro  grower  used  it 
freely  and  at  all  times  according  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
there  were  no  regulations,  but  in  those  localities  where  the 
water  supply  was  limited  strict  rules  for  its  distribution  grew 
ijp — go  when  the  land  was  not  all  occupied,  there  was  freedom 
in  its  use,  it  being  easier  to  locate  new  holdings  than  to  quarrel 
about  old  ones. 

But  as  land  irrigation  developed,  requiring  permanent  and 
costly  improvements  in  the  way  of  irrigating  ditches  and  the 
building  of  terraces  on  the  valley  slopes  for  the  foundation  of 
taro  patches,  such  improved  localities  acquired  a special  value, 
and  the  more  real  sense  of  ownership  in  land,  which  is  based 
upon  an  investment  of  labor  in  the  soil  beyond  the  amount 
required  for  the  cultivation  of  a crop,  began.  A quality  of  this 
ownership  was  necessarily  permanence,  because  of  the  perman- 
ence of  the  improvements  which  created  it. 

Another  element  of  tenure  arose  as  the  population  increased 
and  the  best  lands  became  occupied;  the  increasing  demand 
gave  them  a market  value — so  to  speak,  which  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes over  boundaries.  Although  such  feuds,  sometimes  attended 
with  personal  violence,  favored  the  development  of  the  later 
feudalism  of  the  Hawaiians,  yet  the  early  period,  containing 
many  of  the  features  of  tribal  government  and  land  tenure 
common  to  the  Samoans,  Fijians,  and  Maories  of  New  Zealand, 
probably  lasted  for  a long  time,  with  a gradual  development  of 
the  principle  of  ownership  in  land  and  descent  from  parent  to 
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child  subject  to  the  tribal  control,  until  it  was  perhaps  radically 
and  violently  interrupted  by  the  turbulent  times  beginning  in 
the  13th  century,  and  lasting  until  the  conquest  of  the  group 
by  Kamehameha  I.  This  was  a period  of  internecine  warfare 
promoted  by  the  ambition  of  chiefs  for  political  power  and  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  and  was  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
feudalism,  which  rapidly  took  the  place  of  the  previous  political 
status.  As  was  inevitable  under  the  new  conditions,  the  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  the  chiefs  was  greatly  increased,  to  the 
immediate  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people, 
who  were  oppressive!}^  taxed  in  support  of  the  wars  brought  on 
by  the  whim  of  their  respective  rulers,  or  to  defend  them  from 
the  attacks  of  ambitious  rivals.  The  growing  necessity  for  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  caused  everyone  to  attach  himself 
closely  to  some  chief,  who  afforded  such  protection  in  consider- 
ation of  service  and^a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Then  the 
chiefs,  as  their  power  increased,  began  to  levy  contributions  of 
supplies  arbitrarily,  until  it  came  to  pass  that  the  chief  was  the 
owner  of  the  whole  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  entire 
services  of  the  people,  and  so  it  was  a natural  consequence  that 
he  became  finally  the  owner  also  of  the  soil  itself.  These 
results,  which  were  hastened  by  the  constant  wars  of  this  period, 
were  yet  of  slow  growth.  The  small  valley  and  district  sover- 
eignties one  by  one  disappeared  in  the  clutch  of  rising  warrior 
chiefs  who  thus  added  to  their  dominions  and  power.  As  such 
principalities  became  formidable,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
remaining  smaller  chiefdoms  to  ally  themselves  to  some  one  of 
them.  And  so  this  process  went  on  until  each  island  was  at 
length  under  the  control  of  its  high  chief,  and  then  finally  the 
whole  group  passed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Kamehameha  I., 
and  the  feudal  programme  was  complete. 

During  this  period  the  control  of  land  became  very  firmly 
established  in  the  ruling  chiefs,  who  reserved  what  portions 
they  pleased  for  their  own  use,  and  divided  the  rest  among  the 
leading  chiefs  subject  to  them.  The  position  of  the  latter  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  barons  of  European  feudalism*;  they 
furnished  supplies  to  their  sovereign,  and  in  case  of  war  w^ere 
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expected  to  take  the  field  with  what  fighting  men  their  estates 
could  furnish.  These  barons  held  almost  despotic  sway  over 
their  special  domains,  apportioning  the  land  among  their  fol- 
lowers according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment  or  the  demands  of 
policy,  or  farming  it  out  under  their  special  agents,  the  hono- 
hikis,^  whose  oppressive  severity  in  dealing  with  the  actual  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  was  notorious.  Thus  the  occupancy  of  land 
had  now  become  entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  ruling  chief, 
who  not  only  had  the  power  to  give  but  also  to  take  away  at 
his  royal  pleasure.  This  despotic  control  over  land  developed 
in  the  direction  of  greater  severity  rather  than  toward  any  rec- 
ognition of  the  subjects’  rights,  and  it  finally  became  an  estab- 
lished custom  for  a chief  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power, 
even  peacefully  by  inheritance,  to  re-distribute  the  lands 
of  the  realm. 

It  is  evident  that  this  status  was,  for  the  time  being,  disas- 
trous and  destructive  to  all  popular  rights  in  land  that  may 
have  previously  existed.  If  there  was  formerly  anything  like 
succession  in  tenure  from  father  to  son  and  tribal  ownership, 
such  holdings  were  now  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  were  without  rights  of  cultivation  or  even  of  habita- 
tion. '‘The  country  was  full  of  people  who  were  hemo,  i.  e.  dis- 
possessed of  their  lands  at  the  caprice  of  a chief.  Three  words 
from  a new  to  a former  konohiki^  — ‘ Ua  hemo  — would  dispos- 

sess a thousand  unoffending  people  and  send  them  houseless 
and  homeless  to  find  their  makamakas^  in  other  valleys.” (Alex- 
ander’s reply  to  Bishop  Staley.) 

The  re-distribution  of  lands  upon  the  accession  of  a ruling 
chief  was  naturally  carried  out  with  great  severity  when  his 
accession  was  the  result  of  civil  war  between  rival  factions  or 
the  triumph  of  an  invading  army.  In  the  case  of  a peaceful 
accession  of  a young  chief  to  sovereign  power,  the  re-distribution 
was  mainly  to  his  personal  friends  and  companions  and  was 
less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  a revolution  of  force.  Very  in- 
fluential men  of  the  previous  reign  would  not  be  disturbed,  both 
because  it  would  be  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  do  so,  and  be- 

6 Konohiki—l&.nd  agent  of  chief. 

7 Ua  hemo  oc— you  are  removed. 

8 ifafcomafca— friend. 
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cause  their  assistance  was  desired.  A curious  survival  of  this 
feudal  custom  of  re-distribution  of  power  and  land  upon  the 
accession  of  a new  ruler  is  recognizable  in  the  equally  reprehen- 
sible sentiment  of  modern  politics,  expressed  in  the  w^ell-known 
words,  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.” 

When  Kamehameha  I.  conquered  the  group,  excepting  the 
Island  of  Kauai,  which  was  accomplished  only  after  the  most 
desperate  fighting,  his  success  carried  with  it  the  fullest  and 
severest  application  of  this  custom,  and  it  meant  to  his  defeated 
enemies  loss  of  all  political  power  and  of  the  lands  which 
were  the  basis  of  such  power.  The  Island  of  Kauai,  through 
the  treaty  of  annexation  between  the  King  of  that  island,  Kau- 
mualii,  and  Kamehameha,  might  have  escaped  such  misfor- 
tunes but  for  the  rebellion  of  Humehume,  the  son  of  Kaumu- 
alii  some  years  later,  which,  being  suppressed,  subjected  the  in- 
surgent chiefs  to  the  rigorous  rule  of  confiscation  of  their  lands 
and  the  annihilation  of  their  political  influence. 

Thus  Kamehameha  became  at  last,  through  these  feudal 
customs  and  by  virtue  of  his  conquest,  the  fountain  head  of 
land  tenures  for  the  whole  group.  The  principles  adopted  by 
the  Land  Commission  in  1847  opens  with  the  following  state- 
ment:— 

“When  the  islands  were  conquered  by  Kamehameha  I.  he 
followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors  and  divided  the  lands 
among  his  principal  warrior  chiefs,  retaining,  however,  a portion 
in  his  hands  to  be  cultivated  or  managed  by  his  own  immedi- 
ate servants  or  attendants.  Each  principal  chief  divided  his 
lands  anew,  and  gave  them  out  to  an  inferior  order  of  chiefs  or 
persons  of  rank,  by  whom  they  were  subdivided  again  and 
again,  passing  through  the  hands  of  four,  five  or  six  persons, 
from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  tenants.  All  these 
persons  were  considered  to  have  rights  in  the  lands  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  them.  The  proportions  of  these  rights  were  not 
very  clearly  defined,  but  were,  nevertheless,  universally  ac- 
knowledged.” 

During  Kamehameha’s  long  and  vigorous  reign,  affairs  be- 
came settled  to  an  extent  to  which  the  country  had  been  unac- 
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customed.  Long  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  by 
chiefs  was  a preparation  for  the  development  of  a sentiment 
favorable  to  permanent  individual  rights  in  land.  Such  a sen- 
tinlent  had  become  well  defined  in  the  mind  of  Kamehameha 
before  his  death,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  seed  germ  of  the 
system  of  land  tenures  which  afterwards  developed. 

Many  of  those  who  have  been  interested  in  this  subject  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  the  idea  of  private  rights  in  land  in 
these  islands  as  one  of  foreign  introduction  during  the  reign  of 
Kamehameha  III.,  at  which  time  the  remarkable  change  from 
feudal  to  private  real  estate  control  took  place.  But  the  landed 
reforms  of  that  reign  were  the  results  of  causes  which  had  been 
long  and  powerfully  at  work.  The  century  plant  had  slowly 
grown,  but  \yhen  its  full  time  came  it  swiftly  and  abundantly 
blossomed. 

At  the  meeting  of  chiefs  at  Honolulu,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  frigate  Blonde  in  1825  with  the  remains  of  Kamehameha  II. 
and  his  wife,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  other  matters,  as  reported  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Blonde, 
page  152  and  following,  Kalaimoku,  the  regent,  in  his  address 
to  the  council,  referred  to  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the 
reversion  of  lands  to  the  King  on  the  death  of  their  occupants, — a 
custom  partially  revived  under  Kamehameha  II.,  but  which  it 
had  been  the  object  of  Kamehameha  I.  to  exchange  for  that  of 
hereditary  succession.  This  project  of  their  great  King  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt  as  the  law,  excepting  in  such  cases  as  when  a 
chief  or  landholder  should  infringe  the  laws,  then  his  lands 
should  be  forfeited  and  himself  tabooed.  Several  chiefs  at 
once  exclaimed, — “All  the  laws  of  the  great  Kamehameha 
were  good;  let  us  have  the  same!  ” 

Lord  Byron,  Captain  of  the  Blonde,  presented  the  council 
Borne  written  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
affairs  which  are  contained  the  following  article:  “ That  the  lands 
which  are  now  held  by  the  chiefs  shall  not  be  taken  from  them, 
but  shall  descend  to  their  legitimate  children,  except  in  cases  of 
rebellion,  and  then  all  their  property  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
King.”  The  account  proceeds  as  follows,  (page  157):-— “These 
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hints,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  are  little  more  than  a recom- 
mendation quietly  to  pursue  the  old  habits  and  regulations  of 
the  islands.  Kamehameha  I.  had  begun  to  establish  the  here- 
ditary transmission  of  estates,  and  Lord  Byron’s  notice  only 
adds  the  sanction  of  the  British  name  to  it.” 

This  principle  adopted  previous  to  the  reign  of  Kameha- 
meha III.  greatly  influenced  the  progress  of  events. 

When  after  the  death  of  Kamehameha  I.  his  son,  Liholiho, 
came  to  the  throne  as  Kamehameha  II.,  the  administration  of 
the  government  was  shared  with  him  by  Kaahumanu,  the  Ku- 
hina  Nui,  one  of  Kamehameha’s  widows,  and  a woman  of  great 
force  of  character.  It  was  the  desire  of  Kamehameha  II.  to 
make  a re-distribution  of  the  lands  of  the  realm  according  to 
custom,  but  Kaahumanu  was  opposed  to  it,  and  her  influence 
together  with  the  united  strength  of  the  landed  interests  w^hich 
had  become  firmly  established  in  the  chiefs  during  the  long 
reign  of  Kamehameha  I.  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  beyond  a 
few  assignments  among  his  intimate  friends,  he  relinquished  his 
purpose.  The  distribution  of  lands  therefore  by  Kamehameha  I. 
remained  for  the  most  part  as  a permanent  settlement  of  the 
landed  interests  of  the  kingdom  to  be  afterwards  modified  in 
favor  of  the  common  people  and  the  government,  but  never 
ignored. 

During  the  period  from  the  distribution  of  lands  by 
Kamehameha  I.,  about  1795,  till  the  year  1839,  the  Sovereign 
held  a feudal  authority  over  the  whole  landed  estate  of  the 
kingdom  which  included  the  right,  as  above  set  forth,  summar- 
ily to  cancel  the  rights  in  land  of  any  chief  or  commoner. 
There  was  a growing  tendency,  however,  during  this  period 
toward  the  provision  in  favor  of  the  descent  of  lands  from  par- 
ent to  child  adopted  by  the  chiefs  upon  the  return  of  the  Blonde, 
and  the  feudal  right  of  the  Sovereign  over  the  land  of  the  sub- 
ject was  more  rarely  exercised  as  time  went  on.  Increasing 
security  in  tenure  led  to  increasing  activity  in  land  transactions. 
Chiefs  transferred  lands  to  others  and  they  became  a market- 
able commodity;  there  was  buying  and  selling, — some  speculat- 
ing. The  Sovereign  gave  away  and  sold  lands  here  and  there. 

9 Kuhina  Nui— a premier  or  minister  having  a veto  on  the  King’s  acts. 
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Foreigners  became  land  holders.  Still  there  was  no  permanence 
in  the  tenure,  the  enactment  by  the  chiefs  at  the  time  of  the 
Blonde  being  in  the  nature  rather  of  an  expression  of  an  opin- 
ion than  a binding  law.  The  kingdom  then  was  under  the 
regency  of  Kaahumanu  and  Kalanimoku,  and  Kamehameha  III., 
being  still  a minor,  was  not  a party  to  this  provision  and  it  was 
not  regarded  as  binding  upon  him. 

The  status  of  land  matters  at  this  time  was  similar  to  that 
which  existed  in  England  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  heie 
the  progress  of  events,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  influence  of  a 
foreign  civilization,  was  far  more  rapid  than  there.  The  posses- 
sion of  land  by  foreigners  with  strong  governments  back  of 
them,  represented  here  by  men-of-war  and  zealous  consuls, 
had  a stimulaling  effect  upon  this  movement.  ^ It  was  a 
transition  period;  the  strength  of  the  feudal  despotism  was  fast 
waning  and  there  was  as  yet  nothing  of  a positive  nature  to 
take  its  place.  This  uncertainty  in  regard  to  land  tenure  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  material  progress.  The  large  landholders 
the  chiefs  and  some  to  whom  they  had  given  or  sold  lands,  felt 
a degree  of  security  in  their  holdings  through  the  growing 
sentiment  toward  permanent  occupation  and  hereditary  succes- 
sion; but  this  was  insufficient  to  place  land  matters  upon  a 
satisfactory  footing  and  to  justify  extensive  outlays  in  perman- 
ent improvements.  But  that  class  of  occupiers  of  land  known 
as  tenants,  which  class  included  a large  proportion  of  the  com- 
mon people,  was  still  in  a condition  which  had  scarcely  felt  the 
favorable  influences  which  had  begun  to  improve  the  status  of 
the  chiefs.  They  were  hardly  recognized  as  having  civil  rights, 
although  they  enjoyed  freedom  of  movement  and  were  not 
attached  to  any  particular  lands  as  belongings  of  the  soil.  If  a 
man  wanted  a piece  of  land  to  live  on  and  cultivate,  he  had  to 
pay  for  it  by  a heavy  rent  in  the  shape  of  regular  weekly  labor 
for  his  landlord,  with  the  additional  liability  of  being  called  upon 
to  assist  in  work  of  a public  character,  such  as  building  a heiau 
or  making  a road  or  fish-pond  sea-wall.  With  all  this,  the  tenant 
was  liable  to  be  ejected  from  his  holding  without  notice  or  a 
chance  of  redress.  That  this  defenceless  condition  of  the  com- 
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mon  people  was  rigorously  taken  advantage  of  by  the  landhold- 
ing chiefs  and  their  Jconohikis,  we  have  the  evidence  of  those 
living  in  this  period,  including  some  of  the  early  missionaries, 
that  it  was  a feature  of  the  times  that  large  numbers  of  home- 
less natives  were  wandering  about  the  country.  This  want  of 
security  in  the  profits  of  land  cultivation  led  many  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  as  hangers-on,  whereby 
they  might  be  at  least  fed  in  return  for  the  desultory  services 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  perform  in  that  capacity.  This 
practice  of  hanging-on  or  following  a chief  for  the  sake  of  food 
was  a feature  of  the  perfected  feudalism,  when  insecurity  of  land 
tenure  was  at  its  height,  and  the  word  defining  it — hoopilwieaai'^  ^ 
— probably  originated  at  that  period. 

In  1833,  Kamehameha  III.,  then  twenty  years  old,  assumed 
I the  throne,  and  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  public  affairs. 
In  many  ways  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  land  matters  was 
pressed  upon  his  attention.  The  growing  sentiment  toward 
permanence  in  tenure  powerfully  influenced  the  situation.  The 
defenceless  and  wretched  condition  of  the  common  people  in 
regard  to  their  holdings  appealed  to  his  humanity  and  to  his 
sense  of  responsibility  as  their  ruler.  The  inconsistency  of  his 
sovereign  control  of  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  with  any  pro- 
gress based  upon  the  incoming  tide  of  civilization  became  more 
and  more  evident  every  day.  The  increasing  demand  among 
foreigners  for  the  right  to  buy  and  hold  land  was  an  element  of 
importance  at  this  national  crisis  and  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
in  hastening  the  course  of  events.  The  King  not  only  consulted 
the  great  chiefs  of  the  realm,  who  certainly  were  in  favor  of 
permanence  in  tenure  for  themselves,  but  he  also  conferred  with 
foreigners  on  the  subject.  In  1836  Commodore  Kennedy  and 
Captain  Hollins  visited  Honolulu  in  the  United  States  Ships 
Peacock  and  Enterprise,  and  during  their  stay  held  conferences 
with  the  chiefs,  in  which  the  question  of  land  tenure  was  dis- 
cussed. In  1837,  Captain  Bruce  of  the  British  Frigate  Imogene 
had  several  meetings  with  the  chiefs  in  regard  to  matters  of 
government,  when,  in  all  probability,  land  matters  were  con- 
sidered. The  influence  of  Mr.  Richards,  for  a long  time  the 

10  Hoopilimeaai—adhering  for  food. 
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confidential  adviser  of  the  chiefs,  was  undoubtedly  very  great 
with  the  King  in  leading  his  mind  to  the  definite  conclusion 
which  he  reached  in  1839,  in  which  year,  on  the  7th  day  of  June, 
he  proclaimed  a Bill  of  Rights  which  has  made  his  name  illus- 
trious, and  the  day  on  which  it  was  announced  worthy  of  being 
forever  commemorated  by  the  Hawaiian  people.  This  document, 
though  showing  in  its  phrases  the  influence  of  Anglo-Saxon 
principles  of  liberty,  of  Robert  Burns  and  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  is  especially  interesting  and  impressive 
as  the  Hawaiian  Magna  Charta,  not  wrung  from  an  unwilling 
Sovereign  by  force  of  arms,  but  the  free  surrender  of  despotic 
power  by  a wise  and  generous  ruler,  impressed  and  influenced 
by  the  logic  of  events,  by  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  by  the 
principles  of  the  new  civilization  that  was  dawning  on  his  land. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  this  enlightened  and 
munificent  royal  grant ; 

“ God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  earth  in  unity  and  blessedness.  God  hath  also  bestowed 
certain  rights  alike  on  all  men  and  all  chiefs,  and  all  people  of 
all  lands. 

“ These  are  some  of  the  rights  which  He  has  given  alike  to 
every  man  and  every  chief  of  correct  deportment:  life,  limb, 
liberty,  freedom  from  oppression,  the  earnings  of  his  hands  and 
the  productions  of  his  mind — not,  however,  to  those  who  act  in 
violation  of  the  laws. 

“ God  has  also  established  government  and  rule  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace;  but  in  making  laws  for  the  nation  it  is  by  no  means 
proper  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rulers  only,  with- 
out also  providing  protection  for  their  subjects;  neither  is  it 
proper  to  enact  laws  to  enrich  the  chiefs  only,  without  regard 
to  enriching  their  subjects  also,  and  hereafter  there  shall  by  no 
means  be  any  laws  enacted  which  are  at  variance  with  what  is 
above  expressed,  neither  shall  any  tax  be  assessed,  nor  any  ser- 
vice or  labor  required  of  any  man  in  a manner  which  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  above  sentiments. 

The  above  sentiments  are  hereby  proclaimed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  alike  both  the  people  and  the  chiefs  of  all  these 
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islands  while  they  maintain  a correct  deportment;  that  no  chief 
may  he  able  to  oppress  any  subject,  but  that  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple may  enjoy  the  same  protection  under  one  and  the  same  law. 

“ Protection  is  hereby  secured  to  the  persons  of  all  the  peo- 
ple, together  with  their  lands,  their  building  lots  and  all  their 
property,  while  they  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and 
nothing  whatever  shall  be  taken  from  any  individual  except  by 
express  provision  of  the  laws.  Whatever  chief  shall  act  perse- 
veringly  in  violation  of  this  declaration  shall  no  longer  remain 
a chief  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  same  shall  be  true  of 
the  governors,  officers  and  all  land  agents.  But  if  anyone  who 
is  deposed  should  change  his  course  and  regulate  his  conduct 
by  law,  it  shall  then  be  in  the  power  of  the  chiefs  to  reinstate 
him  in  the  place  he  occupied  previous  to  his  being  deposed.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  bill  of  rights  left  much  to  be  done 
in  defining  the  rights  in  land  granted  by  it.  It  appears  by  the 
constitution  enacted  by  the  King,  the  kuhina  nui,  or  premier, 
and  the  chiefs,  the  following  year,  that  the  feudal  right  of  con- 
trolling transfers  of  land  was  still  retained  in  the  Sovereign,  in 
the  following  words: — “Kamehameha  I.  was  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  him  belonged  all  the  land  from  one  end  of  the 
islands  to  the  other,  though  it  was  not  his  own  private  prop- 
erty. It  belonged  to  the  chiefs  and  people  in  common,  of  whom 
Kamehameha  I.  was  the  head  and  had  the  management  of  the 
landed  property.  Wherefore  there  was  not  former^,  and  is  not 
now,  any  person  who  could  or  can  convey  away  the  smallest 
portion  of  land  without  the  consent  of  the  one  who  had,  or  has, 
the  direction  of  the  kingdom.” 

The  Bill  of  Rights  promoted  activity  in  land  matters,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  difficulties  arising  from  land  disputes 
pressed  upon  the  King,  producing  great  confusion  and  even  en- 
dangering the  autonomy  of  the  kingdom.  In  1841,  Ladd  & Co., 
the  pioneers  in  sugar  cultivation  in  this  country,  obtained  from 
the  King  a franchise  which  gave  them  the  privilege  of  leasing 
any  unoccupied  lands  for  one  hundred  years  at  a low  rental. 
This  franchise  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a Belgian  coloniza- 
tion company  of  which  Ladd  & Co.  were  partners,  under  cir- 
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cnmstances  that  made  a good  deal  of  trouble  for  the  Hawaiian 
Government  before  the  matter  finally  disappeared  from  Ha- 
waiian politics.  The  intimidation  of  the  King  by  Lord  Paulet, 
captain  of  the  British  frigate  Carysfort,  under  which  the  pro- 
visional cession  of  the  country  to  England  was  made  in  1843, 
was  based  largely  upon  a land  claim  of  Mr.  Charlton,  an  Eng- 
lishman, which  was  regarded  by  the  King  as  illegal,  but  which 
he^nally  endorsed  under  PauleVs  threat  of  bombarding  Hono- 
lulu. These  troubles  naturally  developed  among  the  Hawaii- 
ans  an  opposition  against  the  policy  of  allowing  foreigners  to 
acquire  land  which,  in  1845,  reached  the  definite  stage  of  politi- 
cal agitation  and  petitions  to  the  Government. 

During  these  years  of  undefined  rights,  the  common  people 
were  protected  in  their  holdings  by  law  to  a certain  extent,  but 
their  tenure  was  based  mainly  upon  their  industrious  cultiva- 
tion of  their  lands,  except  as  to  house-lots,  and  the  payment  of 
rent  in  labor. 

The  question  of  the  proportionate  interests  of  the  King,  the 
chiefs  and  the  common  people  in  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  was 
one  of  great  difficulty.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Constitution  of 
1840  distinctly  recognized  such  a communit}^’  of  interest,  but 
Hawaiian  precedents  threw  no  light  upon  the  problem  of  division. 
It  had  been  a new  departure  to  admit  that  the  people  had  any 
inherent  right  in  the  soil,  and  now  to  carry  out  that  principle 
required  the  adoption  of  methods  entirely  foreign  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Hawaiian  feudalism. 

In  this  transition  time  the  necessity  of  an  organized  gov- 
ernment separate  from  the  person  of  the  King,  became  apparent 
even  to  the  chiefs,  and  this  was  carried  out  by  three  comprehen- 
sive acts  in  1845,  1846  and  1847.  The  first,  “to  organize  the 
Executive  Ministry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  second,  “ to 
organize  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  the  third,  “to  organize  the  Judiciary  Department  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.” 

As  soon  as  the  existence  of  a responsible  government  de- 
tached from  the  person  of  the  King  became  an  accepted  feature 
of  the  political  system,  it  was  felt  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
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government  ought  to  have  public  lands  and  become  the  source 
of  land  titles.  At  its  inception  the  government,  as  a distinct 
organization,  was  possessed  of  no  landed  property ; it  may  be 
said  to  have  had  a right  to  that  portion  of  the  King’s  interest  in 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom  which  he  held  in  his  official 
capacity,  in  distinction  from  that  which  belonged  to  him  in  his 
private  capacity;  but  this  was  a mere  theoretic  right,  dimly  rec- 
ognized at  first,  and  only  after  innumerable  difficulties  and 
fruitless  expedients  was  it  finally  developed  and  carried  out  in 
the  great  mahele  or  division  of  lands  between  King,  chiefs  and 
people  in  1848.  Elaborate  laws  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
land  by  the  government  from  private  landholders  which  do  not 
appear  to  have  added  materially  to  the  public  domain. 

The  act  to  organize  the  Executive  Department  contained  a 
statute  establishing  a Board  of  Royal  Commissioners  to  quiet 
land-titles.  This  statute  was  passed  December  10th,  1845.  It 
was  a tentative  scheme  to  solve  the  land  problem,  and  though 
not  in  itself  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  situation,  it  was 
in  the  right  direction,  and  led,  through  the  announcement  of 
principles  of  land  tenure  by  the  commission,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
subject,  and  finally  in  the  latter  part  of  1847,  to  the  enactment 
by  the  King  and  Privy  Council  of  rules  for  the  divison  of  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  which,  with  the  statute  creating  the  Land 
Commission  and  the*  principles  adopted  by  them,  formed  a com- 
plete and  adequate  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  all  recognized 
interests  in  land  on  the  basis  of  the  new  departure  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  tenure. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to 
Quiet  Land  Titles  and  up  to  the  enactment  of  rules  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  land  division,  the  nation  was  still  feeling  its  way 
through  the  maze  of  the  difficult  questions  which  were  pressing 
upon  it  in  this  great  reform  in  land  matters.  Each  step  which 
it  made  threw  light  upon  the  path  for  the  next  one.  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  reform  was  accomplished  must  be  attri- 
buted not  only  to  the  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  the  advisers  of  the 
nation,  but  largely  to  the  earnestness  and  patriotism  of  the  King 
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and  chiefs,  who  cheerfully  made  great  sacrifices  of  authority  and 
interest  for  the  sake  of  a satisfactory  solution  of  these  questions. 

The  commissioners  to  quiet  land  titles,  were  authorized  to 
consider  claims  to  land  from  private  individuals,  acquired  pre- 
vious to  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  commission.  This 
included  natives  who  were  in  the  occupancy  of  holdings  under 
the  conditions  of  use  or  payment  of  rent  in  labor,  and  also  both 
natives  and  foreigners  who  had  received  lands  from  the  King  or 
chiefs  in  the  way  of  grants.  The  awards  of  the  hoard  were 
binding  tipon  the  government  if  not  appealed  from,  and  entitled 
the  claimant  to  a lease  or  a royal  patent,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  award,  the  royal  patent  being  based  upon  the  payment  of 
a commutation  of  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land,  which  commutation  was  understood  to  pur- 
chase the  interest  of  the  government  in  the  soil. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  Land  Commission  use  the 
words  King  and  government  interchangeably,  and  failed  to  reach 
any  adjudication  of  the  separate  rights  of  the  King  in  distinction 
from  those  of  the  government  in  the  public  domain,  or  in  other 
wards  they  failed  to  define  the  King’s  public  or  official  interests 
in  distinction  from  his  private  rights,  although  they  fully  recog- 
nized the  distinction.  There  was,  however,  an  implied  apportion- 
ment of  these  two  interests  through  the  proceedings  by  which  an 
occupying  claimant  obtained  an  allodial  title.  The  commission 
decided  that  their  authority  coming  from  the  King  to  award 
lands  represented  only  his  private  interests  in  the  lands  claimed. 
Therefore,  as  the  further  payment  of  the  claimant  as  a condition 
of  his  receiving  a title  in  fee  simple  from  the  government  was 
one- third  of  the  original  value  of  the  land,  it  follows  that  the 
King’s  private  interest  was  an  undivided  two-thirds,  leaving  an 
undivided  one-third  belonging  to  the  Government  as  such. 

The  commission  also  decided  that  there  were  but  three 
classes  of  vested  or  original  rights  in  land,  which  were  in  the 
King  or  government,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people,  and  these  three 
classes  of  interests  were  about  equal  in  extent. 

The  Land  Commission  began  to  work  February  11th,  1846, 
and  made  great  progress  in  adjudicating  the  claims  of  the  com- 
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mon  people,  but  its  powers  were  not  adequate  to  dispose  of  the 
still  unsettled  questions  between  the  King,  the  chiefs,  and  the 
government,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  made  pro- 
gress in  that  direction.  Neither  were  the  chiefs  ready  to  submit 
their  claims  to  its  decision. 

After  earnest  efforts  between  the  King  and  chiefs  to  reach  a 
settlement  of  these  questions,  the  rules  already  referred  to  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  King  and  chiefs  in  Privy  Council 
December  18th,  1847.  These  rules  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Judge  Lee,  embodied  the  following  points  : — The  King  should 
retain  his  private  lands  as  his  individual  property,  to  descend  to 
his  heirs  and  successors  ; the  remainder  of  the  landed  property 
to  be  divided  equally  between  the  government,  the  chiefs,  and 
the  common  people. 

As  the  land  was  all  held  at  this  time  by  the  King,  the  chiefs 
and  their  tenants,  this  division  involved  the  surrender  by  the 
chiefs  of  a third  of  their  lands  to  the  Government,  or  a pa}^ment 
in  lieu  thereof  in  money,  as  had  already  been  required  of  the 
tenant  landholders.  A committee  of  which  Dr.  Judd  was  chair- 
man was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  division  authorized  by  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  forty  days.  The 
division  between  the  King  and  the  chiefs  was  effected  through 
partition  deeds  signed  by  both  parties;  the  chiefs  then  went 
before  the  Land  Commission  and  received  awards  for  the  lands 
thus  partitioned  off'  to  them,  and  afterwards  many  of  them  com- 
muted for  the  remaining  one-third  interest  of  the  Government 
by  a surrender  of  a portion. 

After  the  division  between  the  King  and  the  chiefs  was  fin- 
ished he  again  divided  the  lands  which  had  been  surrendered 
to  him  between  himself  and  the  Government,  the  former  being 
known  thereafter  as  Crown  Lands  and  the  latter  as  Government 
lands. 

This  division,  with  the  remaining  work  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, completed  the  great  land  reform,  the  first  signal  of 
which  was  announced  by  Kamehameha  III.  in  his  Declaration 
of  Rights,  June  7th,  1839.  A brief  ten  years  had  been  sufficient 
for  the  Hawaiian  nation  to  break  down  the  hoary  traditions 
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and  venerable  customs  of  the  past,  and  to  climb  the  difl&cult 
path  from  a selfish  feudalism  to  equal  rights,  from  royal  con- 
trol of  all  the  public  domain  to  peasant  proprietorship  and  fee 
simple  titles  for  poor  and  for  rich.  It  came  quickly  and  with- 
out bloodshed  because  the  nation  was  ready  for  it.  Foreign  in- 
tercourse, hostile  and  friendly,  and  the  spirit  of  a Christian  civ- 
ilization had  an  educating  influence  upon  the  eager  nation  uni- 
ted by  the  genius  of  Kamehameha  I.,  with  its  brave  and  intelli- 
gent warrior  chiefs  resting  from  the  conquest  of  arms,  their  exu-* 
berant  energies  free  for  the  conquest  of  new  ideas;  with  rare 
wisdom,  judgment  and  patriotism  they  proved  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  time  upon  them. 


OF  THE 


No.  4. 


EARLY  VOYAGERS  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
OCEAN. 


Nothing  couM  have  been  more  fascinating  to  the  youth  of 
the  16th  century  than  that  mysterious  ocean,  called  by 
Magellan,  the  Pacific. 

What  a time  it  must  have  been  ? 

We,  who  live  now  and  know  in  a general  way  something  of 
almost  every  corner  of  the  globe,  we,  who  pick  up  information 
from  any  cheap  encyclopedia,  can  form  a very  faint  idea  of  what 
feeling  must  have  been  aroused  by  the  discoveries  in  the  Pacific. 
I have  talked  with  the  old  forty-niners  of  California — I have 
talked  with  those  Avho  have  taken  untold  wealth  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Gold  Fields,  and  both  sets  of  men  have  shown  me  that 
a vista  of  wealth  was  opened  out  suddenly  before  them,  and  how 
that  reacted  upon  their  characters  and  their  actions.  Of  such 
men  we  have  still  some  in  our  midst,  though  the  number  is 
thinning  out  very  rapidly.  But  what  were  the  gold  fields  of 
California  and  Australia  in  the  present  century  to  the  apparent- 
ly boundless  possibilities  of  wealth  opened  out  between  1500 
and  1600  ? It  must  have  been,  to  the  people  of  that  time,  what 
it  would  be  to  those  of  ours  if  we  got  communication  with  the 
Planet  Mars  and  opened  out  a new  field  into  illimitable  space. 
The  narrow  world  broke  its  bonds,  and  though  its  religious 
fetters  still  clung  to  it,  the  wide  range  offered  and  the  necessary 
freedom,  which  had  to  come  when  people  were  away  from  central 
authority,  laid  a foundation  of  freedom,  and  free  thought  for 
which,  at  the  present  day,  we  can  only  be  too  thankful.  This 
the  West  did  for  the  East. 

What  possibilities  there  were  ! What  could  not  any  one  do, 
who  had  a brave  heart  and  a tough  constitution  ? A new  world 
had  been  discovered,  and  why  should  there  not  be  other  worlds 
to  discover.  The  men  of  that  day  knew  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it 
is  true.  Marco  Polo,  a mighty  shrewd  old  Venetian,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  looked  through  his  book — and  minus  exag- 
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geratioii  a very  interesting  one — (I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
the  exaggeration  does  not  add  a picturesqueness  to  the  story) — 
well,  Marco  Polo  had  told  about  the  western  shore  of  the  Pacific 
as  far  back  as  1293,  and  a couple  of  hundred  years  or  so  after, 
the  Portuguese  were  comfortably  established  in  the  Moluccas. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Balboa  that  people  began  to  think 
of  the  unknown!  possibilities  of  the  ocean. 

Gold  and  jewels  and  fine  estates  had  been  won  by  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  and  why  should  not  others  do  likewise  ? There  was 
a sea  before  them,  and,  as  it  seemed,  untold  wealth.  So  there 
was  always  a stir  among  the  Spaniards  settled  along  the  coasts 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  expedition  after  expedition  was  fitted 
out.  It  was  nearly  always  a money  making  scheme.  The  fact 
is  that  before  the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century  these  voyages 
were  all  money  making  schemes. 

Among  those  who  managed  to  raise  money  among  their 
friends  or  got  Court  patronage  to  help  them  fit  out  an  expedition 
was  Alvaro  Mendana  de  Negra.  He  w^as  among  the  earliest  ad- 
venturers, and  I have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something  about 
him.  He  started  on  his  first  piece  of  work  in  1567.  You  must 
remember  that  Magellan's  voyage  was  commenced  in  1519  and 
the  news  of  it  only  reached  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  Septem-: 
her,  1522.  Before  Mendana  there  had  been  barely  a dozen  ex- 
peditions into  the  unknown  and  the  results  had  not  been  very 
great.  Along  the  Line  had  been  discovered  several  groups  of 
islands  but  the  bulk  of  them  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify. 
They  have  given  employment  to  geographers  ever  since,  and 
every  one  has  some  pet  theory.  Among  other  theories  is  the 
discovery  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  I know  that  their  calcula- 
tions were  most  egregiously  wrong,  and  that  in  many  instanees 
nothing  could  be  made  out  of,  their  figures. 

It  was  really  a magnificent  field  to  let  one’s  imagination  run 
loose.  On  the  continent  for  instance  there  were  seven  rich  cities 
filled  with  gold  and  jewels  that  every  great  leader  in  Mexico 
was  sure  lay  a little  to  the  north  of  him.  The  good  friar  Father 
Niza  eot  them  evolved  out  of  the  inner  conciousness  of  his 
Indian  friends— I would  not  say  out  of  his  own— and  kept  a 
couple  of  Vice-roys  hunting  them  up.  Of  course  they  did  not 
find  them.  Some  other  phenomenal  prevaricator  declared  that 
he  had  got  hold  of  them,  Don  Cornado  was  his  name,  but  he 
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found  no  gold,  only  copper,  and  I don’t  think  he  found  that  in 
any  abundance.  As  to  the  islands  of  the  great  sea  they  were 
re})orted  to  produce  anything.  There  were  pearls,  there  was 
gold,  there  were  mountains  of  vermilion,  silver,  spices,  and 
above  all  things  there  was  the  great  inducement  to  “ drive  the 
devil  from  the  tyrannical  possession  which  he  had  held  for  so 
many  ages,  usurping  to  himself  the  adoration  of  those  people.” 
The  words  quoted  are  from  a despatch  of  Philip  II.,  who  fully 
believed  in  the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits,  and  I trust  found 
them  elsewhere.  However,  the  devil  was  a very  real  entity  in 
those  days,  and  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  go  and  fight  him. 
In  the  process  of  the  conversion  of  his  followers,  many  might  be 
killed  and  were  killed,  but  it  was  all  done  in  a good  cause. 
Every  piratical  expedition  fitted  out  was  for  the  glory  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  pockets  of  its  votaries. 

Before  coming  to  Mendana  and  his  two  voyages  it  might  be 
well  to  really  see  what  had  been  done  and  give  you  the  results 
of  his  predecessors’  work. 

For  myself  I always  divide  the  history  of  the  Pacific  into 
four  eras  : 

1st.  The  period  anterior  to  discovery,  a dim  dream  land  of 
legends  and  myths  which  catch  the  imagination  of  those  who 
make  folk-lore  a science. 

2nd.  The  period  of  spasmodic  discovery  from  1513  to  1766 
which  ended  with  Byron’s  voyage. 

3rd.  The  period  of  systematic  discovery  under  Wallis,  Cook 
and  Vancouver,  and  coming  down  to  the  thoroughly  scientific 
expeditions  of  the  present  century. 

Lastly  to  be  considered  is  the  period  of  colonization  which 
overlaps  my  third  division. 

Mendana  belongs  to  the  second  period  and  I have  chosen  him 
to  speak  of  because  he  is  the  only  one  of  that  period  who 
formed  a definite  plan.  In  his  second  voyage  he  went  to  find 
something  that  he  knew  about  and  went  for  the  purpose  of  colon- 
ization. He  did  not  succeed  and  he  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt, 
but  he  none  the  less  shines  forth  conspicuously. 

With  the  exception  of  Mendana  no  one,  during  the  period  of 
253  years,  had  adopted  a plan  of  either  makiog  use  of  their 
discoveries  for  purposes  of  colonization  or  for  entering  upon  a 
prosper  communication  with  the  island  inhabitants,  nor  had  any 
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one  attempted  to  improve  the  natives  themselves  or  to  add  to 
the  indigenous  productions.  I used  the  Avord  proper  advisedly, 
for  the  communications  of  Le  Maire  and  Schouten  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  relations  of  the  Horne  Islanders  with  the  civilized 
world. 

Now  what  had  been  done.  In  1513  Balboa  had  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  as  it  was  then  called,  now  Panama,  and  had 
taken  possession  of  everything  beyond  the  horizon,  in  the  name 
of  his  Lord  and  Master  the  King  of  Spain.  Then,  till  1519,  a 
number  of  people  went  poking  along  both  north  and  south, 
chiefly  south,  to  find  out  a route  or  a channel  into  the  great 
ocean.  That  Magellan  hit  upon,  by  getting  through  the  straits 
that  have  ever  since  borne  his  name.  He  sailed  across  the 
ocean,  sighting  only  two  uninhabited  islands  south  of  the  line, 
and  discovered  the  Ladrone  islands. 

I shall  hastily  enumerate  the  rest. 

In  1522  Gonzales  d’ Avila  gained  a knowledge  of  the  west 
coast  of  America  as  far  as  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.  The  infor- 
mation was  further  extended  by  an  expedition  of  Cortez  in  the 
same  year.  The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  episode  started  in  1524 
which  ended  in  giving  a great  province  to  Spain  in  South  Am- 
erica. and  which  gave  Pizarro  his  name  in  history.  In  the  same 
year,  Loyasa  started  with  seven  vessels  from  Corunna,  sailed 
through  the  straits,  and  one  island,  San  Bartolome  was  dis- 
covered after  his  death.  His  successor  died  four  days  after  him. 
Voyaging  was  no  joke  in  those  days  ! In  1526  on  a voyage  to 
the  Moluccas,  Don  Jorge  de  Meneses,  being  blown  out  of  his 
course,  got  a glimpse  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea.  An  expedition, 
fitted  out  by  Cortez  in  1528  and  put  in  charge  of  Alvaro  de 
Saavedra,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  three  small  groups.  The 
squadron  was  scattered  and  two  vessels  were  never  heard  from. 
Of  these  one  is  conjectured  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  Hawa- 
iian Islands.  Bezerra  and  Grijalva  in  1533  headed  an  expedi- 
tion to  look  after  some  mutineers  who  had  broken  away  from 
a small  expedition  fitted  out  by  Cortez.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  lower  California,  considered  by  its  discoverers  to  be  an 
island.  Grijalva  in  1537  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Pizarro 
and  then  went  forth  into  the  unknown  sea  discovering  several 
of  the  Line  Islands,  his  “ 0 Acea”  is  identified  with  Christmas 
Island.  In  1539  Alonza  de  Comargo  settled  the  continuity  of 
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South  America,  and  in  the  same  year  an  expedition  under 
Ulloa  discovered  the  junction  of  California  to  the  mainland. 
■Ruy  Lopez  de  Villalobos  in  1542  discovered  some  of  the  Caroline 
Islands  and  his  Los  Volcanes  is  probably  Sulphur  Island.  In 
1563  Juan  Fernandez  was  discovered.  The  year  1564  was 
marked  by  a great  event,  that  of  the  successful  navigation  of 
the  Pacific  from  the  Plilippine  Islands  to  New  Spain.  This  was 
successfully  accomplished  by  Frey  Andres  de  TJrdaneta,  though 
his  runawav"  pinnace  performed  the  feat  before  him.  The  voy- 
age from  New  Spain  gave  a number  of  small  Islands  to  the 
Spanish  Charts. 

From  this  period  the  regular  navigation  across  the  Pacific 
commenced  and  the  historical  galleon  whom  our  piratical  an- 
cestors used  to  lay  for  began  its  career. 

As  a note  upon  these  galleons,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  trade  was  carved  into  small  monopolies,  the  ton- 
nage was  allotted  in  grants  for  a certain  number  of  bales  of 
prescribed  size,  some  grants  being  bestowed  upon  the  religious 
houses.  The  grants  were  transferable  and  often  sold.  The  con- 
vents frequently  came  in  with  ready  cash  and  bought  up  the 
grants  of  the  impecunious  cavaliers  and  court  hangers  on. 

So  much,  then,  was  known  of  the  Pacific  when  Alvaro  Men- 
dana  de  Negra  was  dispatched  upon  his  first  voyage. 

Mendana  was  a relation  of  Lopez  Garcia  de  Castro,  at  that 
time,  Vice-roy  and  Governor  of  Peru.  The  account  of  the  voyage 
was  written  by  Figueroa,  whose  work,  so  far  as  I know,  is  not 
in  the  historical  library  here,  my  knowledge  comes  partly  from 
Burney’s  voyages,  from  Du  Moulin  and  others. 

The  expedition  started  from  Callao,  January  10th,  1567. 
What  the  armament,  the  number  of  vessels,  or  the  number  of 
men  were  we  know  not,  for  no  list  is  given.  Incidently  two 
ships  are  mentioned.  They  sailed  1450  Spanish  leagues  before 
they  sighted  land  when  they  came  upon  a small  island  in  lati- 
tude 6°  45'  S.  One  hundred  and  sixty  leagues  further  west 
they  came  upon  an  atoll  group  which  they  named  the  Shoals  of 
Candlemas,  and  then  brought  up  against  an  extensive  island 
which  was  named  Santa  Ysabel  de  la  Estrella,  (we  shall  hear 
later  of  the  reason  of  the  name)  and  anchored  in  a good  harbor. 
The  Islanders  were  described  as  cannibals,  as  one  of  the  presents 
by  the  chief  to  Mendana  was  a quarter  of  a boy  ; not  a tooth- 
some morsel  even  after  a very  long  voyage. 
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In  this  port  Mendana  laid  up  his  vessels  and,  finding  proper 
material,  built  a brigantine  and  sent  off  23  of  his  ship’s  com- 
pany to  see  the  coast  and  pick  up  information.  They  coasted 
along,  landing  here  and  there,  sighting  many  small  outlaying 
islets,  and  finally  sighted  another  large  island  where  they  found 
a deep  and  broad  river,  a village  and  a large  population.  The 
island  was  named  Guadalcanar.  The  brigantine,  returning,  was 
ordered  to  sail  round  Santa  Ysabel,  which  she  did,  discovering  a 
fine  harbor  and  a town  with  three  hundred  houses.  Pearls  were 
obtained  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards  was  aroused.  On 
the  return  of  the  brigantine,  Mendana  sailed  for  Guadalcanar, 
where  he  anchored  in  a confortable  harbor.  Of  course  he  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  and  also, 
of  course,  got  into  a difficulty  with  the  inhabitants,  killing  a 
couple,  and  thereby  showing  them  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
A somewhat  lengthened  stay  in  this  port  led  to  reprisals  and 
counter  reprisals.  Ten  Spaniards  were  massacred  by  the  natives, 
and  in  revenge  twenty  natives  were  killed  and  their  houses 
burned.  A land  expedition  brought  back  information  of  a river 
in  whose  sands  was  gold.  The  adventurers  must  have  licked 
their  lips.  Leaving  this,  they  sailed  still  farther  south  till  they 
reached  another  island  which  they  named  San  Christoval. 
Here  again  they  came  in  conflict  with  the  natives,  who  showed 
their  desire  for  the  strangers’  keeping  away  by  throwing  up  the 
sand  and  water  before  them.  The  landing  was  made,  however, 
an  islander  killed  and  the  village  plundered  of  its  provisions  of 
cocoanuts  and  almonds.  Their  own  stores  were  very  low  by 
this  time,  so  it  was  decided  to  return  to  Peru.  In  the  course  of 
the  return  trip  they  ‘‘  saw  land  and  went  to  it.”  Where  it  ” 
was  no  one  can  tell.  The  information  is  pleasingly  vague. 
From  the  context  I imagine  it  was  an  island  north  of  the  Line. 
The  special  interest  in  the  spot  was  that  a tool,  made  of  an  iron 
nail,  was  found  there.  This  showed  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
iron-bearing  race  of  Europe  was  becoming  known  even  in  places 
where  the  European  foot  had  not  yet  trod.  Storms  were  met 
as  they  went  north,  and  it  was  not  till  March  2nd  of  1568  that 
their  troubles  were  over  and  they  landed  in  New  Spain. 

I have  been  a little  circumstantial  over  this  voyage,  though  it 
is  but  a prelude  to  the  second  one,  because  it  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  future  adventure.  The  pearls  and  the  golden 
sands  dwelt  in  Mendana’s  mind  and  spurred  him  onward. 
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The  Islands  were  named  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  Lopez  Vaz 
says,  “ the  discoverer  named  them  to  the  end  that  the  Spaniards, 
supposing  them  to  be  those  isles  from  whence  Solomon  fetched 
gold  to  adorn  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  might  be  more  desirous 
to  go  and  inhabit  the  same.”  Moreover,  it  is  a curious  fact  that 
though  sought  for,  as  we  shall  find,  it  was  full  two  hundred 
years  before  European  eyes  fell  upon  them  again.  As  their 
coasts  faded  from  the  view  of  Mendana’s  crew,  so  did  they  fade 
from  the  knowledge  of  men,  till  their  very  existence  came  to  be 
doubted.  They  were  rediscovered  in  1767-8  and  bear  to  this 
day  the  names  given  by  the  gallant  Spaniard  of  the  past.  The 
voyage  of  Surville  in  the  St.  Jean  Baptiste  in  1769  finally  settled 
the  question  and  put  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  as  to  their  posi- 
tion, although  the  calculations  from  Mendana’s  account  varied 
more  than  one-third  the  breadth  of  the  Pacific. 

It  was  twenty-eight  years  before  the  Spaniards  made  any 
great  attempt  to  make  use  of  the  discoveries  of  Mendana.  In 
the  mean  time  their  coasts  had  been  harried  by  Drake,  Cavendish 
and  Hawkins,  the  latter  closing  the  expeditions  of  the  British 
into  the  Pacific  for  a very  lengthened  period.  Hawkins’  failure 
left  the  Spaniards  free,  and  the  vice-roy,  the  Marquis  de  Canete, 
fitted  out  a colonizing  expedition  for  the  Solomon  Islands, 
Mendana  being  given  the  command. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Payta,  June  16th,  1595,  and  con- 
sisted of  four  vessels.  The  San  Geronimo,  galleon,  the  Santa 
Ysabel,  the  San  Felipe  and  the  Santa  Catalina,  frigate.  There 
were  in  all  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  men,  of  whom  two 
hundred  and  eighty  men  were  soldiers.  There  were  also  three 
priests  on  board.  Accompanying  Mendana  was  his  wife.  Dona 
Ysabel,  and  with  her  a train  of  female  attendants,  and  of  the 
soldiers  a considerable  number  were  married.  We  can  now  see 
why  he  had  named  his  discovery  in  the  Solomon  Islands  Santa 
Ysabel  de  L’Estrella,  he  had  an  Ysabel  who  was  his  star.  The 
flotilla  went  off  amid  great  rejoicings  and  many  “ idle  gentry,” 
as  Philip  II.  called  them  in  a despatch,  joined  the  expedition  in 
high  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth  and  estates. 

On  July  21st,  w'hen  in  latitude  10°  50'  S.  and  about  a thousand 
leagues  from  Lima,  they  sighted  an  island,  which  they  named 
La  Madalena  and  which  Mendana  believed  was  the  land  they 
sought.  Seeing  this  island  is  but  half  the  distance  of  the  Solo- 
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moil  Islands  from  Peru,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  Mendana  fell  into 
such  a grave  error,  in  spite  of  the  poor  methods  of  calculation 
of  that  time,  especially  as  on  each  occasion  he  started  from  the 
Peruvian  coast.  However,  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  fleet 
over  the  quick  passage  and  Te  Deum  ” was  duly  sung  in  which 
all  joined  with  devotion.  July  22nd  when  off  the  south  of  the 
south  of  the  island  a fleet  of  seventy  canoes  issued  from  a small 
harbor  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  even  swam  off  in  the  ships. 
The  people  were  described  as  fine  looking,  light  in  color,  of  good 
stature  and  gentle  in  manners.  Ihey  brought  off  cocoanuts, 
plantains,  and  a paste  wrapped  in  leaves  which  was  probably 
paiai  or  perhaps  bread  fruit  poi.  Afraid  to  come  on  board  at 
first,  one  was  finally  induced,  and  some  forty  others  followed. 
Presents  were  distributed,  but  the  Islanders  soon  became  impor- 
tunate and  signs  were  made  for  them  to  leave. 

To  frighten  them  a gun  was  fired,  when  all  jumped  over- 
board. One  man  hung  on  to  the  shrouds  and  was  cut  down  by 
a soldier.  On  this  an  attack  was  made  by  the  natives  who  were 
dispersed  by  a volley  from  the  harquebusses,  and  some  nine  or 
ten  were  killed  and  others  were  wounded.  It  is  the  usual  story 
of  the  meeting  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  men.  After  a time  a 
canoe  came  out  with  three  men  whom  they  supposed  made  signs 
for  peace  as  they  bore  a green  branch  and  something  white.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  sailed  on.  Running  south  of  Madalena 
thev  sighted  three  other  islands  to  the  north-west,  and  Mendana 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  not  reached  his  destination.  To 
these  he  gave  the  names  of  Santa  Christina,  San  Pedro  and  La 
Dominica,  while  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Mendoza,  Marquis  of 
Canete,  he  gave  to  the  entire  group  the  name  of  Las  Marquesas  de 
Mendoga,  which  has  been  corrupted  and  shortened  by  us  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  Marquesas. 

On  Santa  Christina,  which  you  will  find  marked  Tahuata  in 
the  modern  maps,  they  found  a good  harbor  and  on  July  28th 
they  landed,  Dona  Ysabel  accompanying  her  husband.  Mass 
was  said  and  a large  crowd  of  natives  who  looked  on  silently 
endeavoured  to  imitate  the  actions  of  the  worshippers.  Then 
formal  possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  Philip  II.,  and  maize  was  sown  in  token  of  permanent 
occupancy. 

While  this  was  going  on  a beautiful  native  woman  attached 
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herself  to  Dona  Ysabel  and  fanned  her.  What  a picture  it  must 
have  been  to  see  a Spanish  lad}",  the  representative  of  the  courtly 
beauties  of  Spain,  dressed  i'n  silk  of  brilliant  hues,  with  her 
jewels  and  laces  and  ribbons,  and  the  barbaric  but  stately  island 
woman  in  garb,  which  was  of  the  scantiest,  though  most  thor- 
oughly picturesque  ! Nature  fanning  artificiality  it  might  have 
been  called. 

As  long  as  Dona  Ysabel  and  her  husband  were  ashore  every- 
thing went  well,  but  as  soon  as  their  I’estraining  influence  was 
removed  by  their  going  on  board,  the  Spanish  soldiery  got  into 
a quarrel  with  the  natives,  which  ended  in  the  whole  population 
of  the  village  betaking  itself  to  the  hills  and  woods. 

After  remaining  for  several  days  away  from  their  homes  they 
finally  sued  for  peace  and  returned  to  the  village,  but  they  could 
not  have  felt  very  much  love  for  the  mysterious  strangers  with 
whom  they  so  soon  came  into  conflict. 

The  account  of  their  customs  is  a very  fair  one  as  far  as  I have 
verified  it  by  comparing  it  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  later  voy- 
agers. It  is  particmlarly  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  gives 
the  earliest  description  of  the  bread-fruit.  This  is  worth  being 
extracted.  The  w"riter  says  “it  grow"s  to  the  size  of  a boy’s  head; 
when  ripe  it  is  of  a light  green  color;  but  of  a strong  green  be- 
fore it  is  ripe;  the  outside,  or  rind,  is  streaked  crossw^ays  like  a 
pineapple;  the  form  is’ not  entirely  round,  but  becomes  narrow 
towards  the  end;  the  stalk  runs  to  the  middle  of  the  fruit, 
where  there  is  a kind  of  web;  it  has  neither  stones  or  kernel, 
nor  is  any  part  unprofitable  save  the  rind,  which  is  thin;  it  has 
but  little  moisture;  it  is  eaten  many  ways,  and  by  the  natives 
is  called  white  food.  It  is  well  tasted,  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
the  leaves  are  large  and  indented  like  the  West  India  papaw", 
(our  papaya).”  I think  the  account  is  singularly  clear. 

The  fact  of  communication  betw'een  the  Marquesas  and  Islands 
where  people  of  the  Papuan  race  were  inhabitants  seem.s  to  be 
established  by  the  statement  of  Quiros,  Mendana’s  pilot,  that 
when  the  natives  saw"  a negro  in  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  they 
pointed  to  the  South  and  signed  that  there  were  people  of  the 
same  kind  in  that  direction,  at  least  that  is  what  he  understood 
them  to  mean. 

On  Saturday,  August  5th,  1595,  the  little  squadron  sailed, 
and  these  Islands  w"ere  not  again  visited  by  Europeans  till  1774, 
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when  Cook  landed.  On  leaving,  Mendana  predicted  that  they 
would  reach  the  Solomon  Islands  in  three  days,  which  shows 
how  very  thoroughly  he  was  at  sea,  both  physically  and  ment- 
ally. August  the  20th  they  sighted  some  low  islands  given  l>y 
two  authorities  as  10^'  45^  S.  and  10°  20'  South.  Nine  days 
later  they  sighted  a solitary  island.  At  neither  of  these  places 
did  they  land.  Discontent  and  dissatisfaction  were  noAV  rife 
among  the  various  (ships’)  companies.  It  was  but  natural. 
Mendana  on  reaching  the  Marqueses  had  told  his  people  they 
had  reached  the  promised  land  of  gold,  pearls  and  wealth.  Then 
he  had  promised  on  the  5th  of  August  that  they  would  reach 
their  goal  on  the  8th,  and  now  here  they  were  in  September, 
and  though  sailing  along  on  a parallel  which  left  no  chance 
that  it  should  be  missed,  no  signs  of  it  appeared.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  that  a good  many  began  to  think  that  the  first  voy- 
age was  a mere  myth  and  that  they  were  on  a wild  goose  chase 
after  the  unknown?  Mendana  himself  must  have  been  much 
troubled  but,  says  his  chronicler,  “to  quiet  their  discontent  he 
set  his  people  a good  example  with  a rosary  constantly  in  his 
hand,  and  he  severely  reprehended  all  profane  discourse.”  Had 
he  as  “severely  reprehended”  all  profane  and  licentious  be- 
haviour at  Santa  Christina  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  the 
Marquesans  and  would  have  been  the  better  for  his  own  future. 

On  the  night  of  September  2nd  at  11  p.m.,  after  experiencing 
a heavy  rain  squall,  land  was  clearly  seen  at  three  miles  dis- 
tance. Signals  were  made  from  the  Galleon,  and,  being  an- 
swered by  two  other  vessels  that  portion  of  the  squadron  lay  to. 
Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  Santa  Ysabel.  In  the  morning 
they  found  themselves  off  a large  island  extending  to  the  west- 
ward. A small  island,  with  an  active  volcano,  lay  to  the  north 
and  the  Frigate  was  sent  round  this  to  look  up  the  lost  Ysabel, 
but  no  trace  was  to  be  seen.  The  large  island  was  named  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  appellation  lasts  to  the  present  day.  Shortly 
after  daybreak  a fleet  of  fifty  canoes  came  off;  the  people  were 
dark,  with  woolly  hair.  They  came'  well  armed  with  bows, 
spears,  clubs  and  stones,  but  were  not  hostile  in  their  demeanor, 
and  readily  gave  away  food  which  they  had  in  their  canoes. 

Immediately  Mendana  saw  the  color  of  the  islanders  he  de- 
cided that  they  were  the  people  he  was  seeking,  and  with  great 
readiness  began  recognizing  the  different  points  on  shore.  He 
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had  some  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Solomon  Islands 
and  tried  to  speak  with  the  natives,  but  they  could  not  under- 
stand him  nor  he  them.  After  paddling  round  and  examining 
the  ships  one  of  the  chiefs  incited  them  to  attack,  a flight  of 
arrows  hurtled  through  the  air,  but  the  return  flash  and  the  re- 
port of  firearms  soon  settled  the  little  flotilla  and  the  natives 
fled  in  terror.  Mendana  ran  along  the  north  coast  searching 
for  a port,  for  some  time  without  success.  Twice  he  anchored 
but  each  time  found  the  position  inconvenient.  Finally  he  dis- 
covered what  he  desired  and  anchored  in  smooth  water,  close  to 
shore,  in  a harbor  w'ell  protected  from  winds.  It  was  probably 
evening  when  he  ran  in  and  anchored,  for  he  held  no  communi- 
cation with  the  natives.  During  the  night  they  heard  the 
sound  of  drums  and  other  instruments  from  which  it  was 
thought  that  ihere  was  some  festival  on  shore.  I opine,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  some  religious  ceremonial  on  account  of  the 
strangers.  In  the  morning,  numbers  of  natives  decked  with  red 
flowers  came  off.  Among  them  an  old  gray-headed  chief.  He 
seemed  60  years  old,  was  of  light  complexion,  wore  feathers  in 
his  hair  and  carried  a bow  and  arrows.  He  asked  by  signs  for 
the  Spanish  chief.  His  name  was  Malope,  and  finding  the 
Spaniard  was  called  Mendana  he  signified  friendliness  by  ex- 
changing names.  He  further  signified  that  he  was  called  “Tau- 
rique,”  which  I opine  was  equivalent  to  our  “Alii.”  Ariki  is 
the  form  in  which  the  word  appears  in  several  southern  groups. 
For  a few  days  all  went  well,  Malope  being  a constant  visitor, 
but  suspicion  arose  on  both  sides  wdiich  ended  in  a scuffle  at 
the  watering  place  and  a formal  attack  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
which  five  natives  were  killed,  houses  were  set  on  fire  and  trees 
cut  down.  Behold  the  blessings  of  civilization  once  more! 
Meanwhile  the  Santa  Catalina  frigate  was  sent  to  hunt  up  the 
missing  vessel,  the  Santa  Ysabel.  A further  attack  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  natives  close  to  the  shore.  They 
surrounded  some  houses  in  the  early  morning,  set  fire  to  them 
before  they  were  discovered,  killed  six  men  and  severely  wound- 
ed another.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  Malope  appeared  on 
the  beach  and  made  them  understand  that  the  people  with 
whom  they  had  the  scuffle  at  the  boat-landing  were  not  his,  but 
were  a tribe  from  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  next  morning 
he  went  on  board  and  a reconciliation  took  place.  On  Septem- 
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ber  21st  they  changed  their  position,  having  found  a com- 
modious port,  which  Mendana  named  La  Gracioja,  Just  as  he 
was  anchoring  the  frigate  hove  in  sight.  It  had  coasted  along 
Santa  Cruz  to  where  they  first  fell  in  with  the  land,  but  not  a 
sign  could  they  find  of  the  missing  vessel.  They  gave  a de- 
scrintion  of  another  bay  as  commodious  as  La.Graciosa  and  con- 
taining more  people  and  more  canoes.  They  also  sighted  sev- 
eral small  outlaying  islands, 

In  spite  of  the  reconciliation  with  Malope  the  natives  were 
sullen  and  unforgiving.  I must  say  they  had  full  reason  for 
this  attitude.  Arrows  were  shot  at  the  ship  and  stones  thrown. 
A skirmish  resulted  in  the  killing  of  two  natives  and  the  flight 
of  the  remainder. 

On  this  spot  Mendana  determined  to  establish  his  colony. 
On  September  2Brd  an  unoccupied  place  was  chosen  for  a town, 
near  a stream  of  good  fresh  water.  Some  of  the  soldiers  wanted 
to  occupy  the  native  town,  but  the  vote  went  against  them. 
During  the  clearing  of  the  land  and  the  building  of  the  new 
houses  the  population  remained  friendly  and  supplies  of  provi- 
sions were  brought  in.  But  Mendana  could  not  restrain  his 
men  and  only  too  kite  began  to  act  with  firmness.  A broil  oc- 
curred in  which  the  chief,  Malope,  our  greatest  friend,”  as 
Quiros  styles  him,  was  killed.  The  Spaniards  engaged  in  this 
broil  were  punished  with  death,  but  the  golden  opportunity  was 
gone.  Had  Mendana  restrained  his  men  when  in  the  Marquesas, 
he  might  have  had  a greater  measure  of  success  at  Santa  Cruz. 
But  the  material  of  his  ship’s  eompany  was  of  a rough  and 
ready  element,  prone  to  resist  authority,  eager  of  gain  and  brutal 
in  its  demeanor  towards  an  inferior  race'.  The  result  of  the 
murder  was  at  once  felt.  All  supplies  were  cut  off.  Much  dis- 
content was  consequently  aroused  among  the  soldiers  and  a plot 
was  discovered  among  them  for  deposing  Mendana  and  aban- 
doning the  colony.  On  Sunday,  October  8th,  a favorite  day  for 
executions  by  the  way,  probably  on  the  plan  of  the  better  the 
day  the  better  the  deed,  two  officers  and  one  soldier  were  exe- 
cuted. But  the  expedition  had  fallen  upon  evil  times.  Wet 
weather  set  in  and  disease  and  death  soon  followed.  In  a short 
time  dysentery  and  fever  took  the  place  of  the  executioner, 
many  Spaniards  dying  and  others  being  laid  up  sick.  Among 
the  latter  was  Mendana  himself.  October  17th  he  was  so  low 
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that  he  made  his  will,  appointing  his  wife  Governess  of  the 
Armada  and  her  brother,  Don  Lorenzo  Berreto,  Captain-General. 
October  18th  closed  his  earthly  career  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
church  yard  of  the  new  city.  The  widow  and  her  brother  de- 
termined to  carry  along  their  plans,  however,  but  they  were' en- 
gaged in  a hopeless  struggle  against  disease  and  the  natives. 
One  more  effort  was  made  in  the  frigate  to  find  the  missing  ves- 
sel, the  Santa  Ysabel.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  her,  and  1 
may  say  here  that  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her.  In  one  of  the 
raids  the  Spaniards  captured  three  native  women  and  some  chil- 
dren, and,  by  restoring  them  to  their  friends,  Don  Berreto  was 
paving  the  way  to  a reconciliation,  when  an  arrow  wound, 
which  he  had  received  in  a skirmish,  grew  worse  and  carried 
him  off  November  2nd.  Within  a day  or  so,  two  of  the  priests 
died  and  Dona  Ysabel  was  left  alone.  She  gave  up  the  struggle, 
and  by  November  7th  had  everybody  on  board.  A few  days 
were  spent  in  watering  and  raiding  the  neighboring  villages  for 
provisions. 

The  Governess  held  a consultation,  urging  that  they  should 
yet  seek  the  golden  and  pearl  visioned  San  Cristoval  of  the  Sol- 
omon Islands  to  see  if  the  Santa  Ysabel  were  there;  then  proceed 
to  Manilla,  refit,  procure  colonists  and  return  to  Graciosa  Bay. 
They  agreed  to  steer  west-south-west  till  they  were  in  11°  south 
latitude,  and  then  if  neither  vessel  or  island  were  found  to  go 
to  Manilla,  moreover,  promising  to  return  to  Santa  Cruz  if  the 
Governess  went  on  with  the  colony. 

I must  say  I admire  the  pluck  of  Dona  Ysabel  at  this  time. 
It  was  a bold  idea  for  a woman  of  that  age  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  turbulent  set  of  scamps  who  volunteered  on 
such  expeditions.  How  she  carried  out  her  intentions  we  shall 
see.  The  night  before  departure  the  corpse  of  Mendana  was 
dug  up  and  put  upon  the  Santa  Catalina,  frigate. 

November  18th  the  three  vessels  set  sail  having  spent  two 
months  and  eight  days  at  La  Graciosa  bay,  where,  as  the  chro- 
nicler says  many  notable  things  had  come  to  pass.” 

Steering  for  two  days  W.  by  S.  and  seeing  no  land  they  turn- 
ed their  course  to  Manilla.  When  they  turned  they  were  only 
forty  leagues  from  San  Christoval,  the  very  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  return  voyage  was  disastrous,  on  the  night  of  December 
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10th,  the  galiot,  San  Felipe,  parted  company  and  the  next  day 
the  leaky  frigate  was  lost  sight  of.  Short  of  provisions,  short  of 
water,  wearv  of  one  another,  encountering  bad  weather  constant- 
ly, the  San  Geronirno  reached  Manilla  February  10th,  1596. 
Fifty  men  died  on  the  vessel  during  the  voyage  from  Santa 
Ci'uz.  The  galiot  reached  Manilla  in  still  greater  distress. 
Happy  were  those  who  got  ashore  from  the  two  vessels.  There 
must  have  been  some  comforts  to  have  been  obtained  in  Manilla 
and  plentiful  provisions,  but  it  could  not  have  been  a very  great 
town  at  that  time  for  it  had  only  been  founded  in  1571.  Still  it 
was  the  center  of  a large  trade,  and  there  were  plenty  of  mer- 
chants and  adventurous  nobles  to  be  found  in  its  streets. 

Alas,  that  I have  to  chronicle  it.  The  great  dreams  of  found- 
ing and  commanding  a great  colony  seemed  to  have  faded  away 
from  Dona  Ysabel.  With  the  fickleness  of  her  sex,  she  forgot 
her  ambition,  forgot  her  gallant  Mendana,  and  soon  after  land- 
ing bestowed  her  hand  upon  the  peak  bearded  Don  Fernando 
de  Castro,  with  whom  she  sailed  for  New  Spain  in  the  San  Gero- 
nimo.  She  and  her  husband  settled  ;n  Mexico.  And  no  doubt 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  smoking  cigarettes  and  bullying 
her  slaves  and  de  Castro  alternately.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a woman  of  considerable  firmness  and  character. 

So  ended  this  expedition.  Had  it  succeeded  civilization  in 
the  South  Seas  would  have  been  antedated  over  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  The  civilization  would  have  been  that  of  Spain 
and  who  shall  say  that  that  is  good  ? I think  the  subject  merits 
discussion  and  illustration,  and  I trust  that  some  member  of 
this  society  will  work  the  idea  up. 

But  what  of  the  frigate  and  the  body  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Men- 
dana. Was  the  corpse  taken  from  the  church  yard  in  Santa 
Cruz  to  be  tossed  into  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  ? No.^  Its  end 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  a dramatic  voyage. 
The  frigate  did  reach  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  she  did  not 
reach  her  port.  She  was  found  stranded  on  the  coast  with  all 
her  sails  set  and  everyone  dead  on  board. 

What  a weird  ending  ! Did  she  come  to  land  on  some  bright 
tropic  morning  when  the  sun  was  gilding  the  dancing  waves  ? I 
rather  picture  her  slipping  ghostlike  under  the  dreamy  moon- 
light, gradually  approaching  the  desired  strand,  led,  as  it  were,  by 
the  spirit  of  the  man  who  had  traversed  so  many  leagues  of 
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ocean  and  whose  body  found  rest  in  a consecrated  grave,  among 
his  own  people,  aiid  under  his  own  proud  flag. 


NOTE. 

I subjoin  a list  of  the  discoveries  in  the  Pacific  from  1590  to  1766,  the  “Spasmo- 
dic  Period  mentioned  in  my  lecture.  I do  not  give  every  voyage,  only  those 
which  yielded  geographical  results,  however  meagre ; thus  the  names  of  Cavendish 
and  Hawkins  do  not  appear. 


Names. 

Magelhaens  1519-1522, 


Giles  Gon gales  d’  Avila  1521, 


Pizarro  1524, 
Loyasa  1522-1526, 


Don  Jorge  de  Meneses  1526, 
Alvaro  de  Saavedra  1528-9, 

Bezerra  and  Grijalva  1533, 

Grijalva  and  Alvarado  1537, 
Alonzo  de  Comargo  1539, 


Resuets  in  Bkiee. 

Straits  of  Magellan.  Two  small 
uninhabited  islands  south  of 
the  line.  Three  Padrone  isl- 
ands. Four  more  discovered  by 
the  Trinidad  on  her  vovage  to 
New'  Spain. 

North  of  Panama  VI Knowd- 
edge  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  obtained 
partly  by  him  and  partly  by 
some  of  Cortez’  ships. 

Coast  of  Peru. 

San  Juan  of  the  Philippines. 
San  Bartolome  (?),  unidenti- 
fied. 

North  Coast  of  New  Guinea. 

Dos  Los  Rejms. 

Los  Pintados. 

Los  Buenos  Jardines. 

California  Peninsula,  supposed 
to  be  an  Island.  Santo  Tomas 
(?)  unidentified. 

0 Acea  (Christmas  Island). 
Several  line  Islands. 

Continuity  of  South  America 
settled. 


Ulloa  1539,  The  junction  of  California  to  the 

mainland  settled; 

Ruy  Lopez  de  Villa  lobos  1539,  Roca  Partida.  A few  Caroline 

Islands,  unidentified.  Los  Vol- 
canes,  (Sulphur  Island.) 

Juan  Fernandez  1563,  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

Miguel  Lopez  Legaspi) 

and  Andres  de  Urda-V  1564,  De  los  Barbudos.  De  los  Pla- 
) ceres  and  some  atoll  Groups. 

The  principal  event  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  Urdaneta’s  navi- 
gating back  from  the  Philip- 
pine Island  to  New  Spain. 

The  regular  navigation  back  and 
forth  was  established  in  1567. 
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Alvaro  Mendana  de  Negra,  Island  of  Jesus,  Baxos  de  Can- 
delaria (?)  unidentified.  San- 
ta Ysabel  and  Guadalcanar  of 
the  Solomon  Group. 

Francis  Drake  1577-1580,  Harbor  of  San  Francisco.  Far- 

ralones  (?). 

P Sarmiento  de  Gamboa  1579,  Chonos  Archipelago.  ^ 

Alvaro  Mendana  de  Negra  1595,  Marquesas  Islands,  viz.:— 

La  Madalena  (Fatuhiva),  San 
Pedro  (Mohotani),  La  Domini- 
ca (Hiva-oa),  Santa  Christina, 
Tahuata  (San  Bernado),  and 
La  Solitaria  (unidentified). 


Quiros  and  Torres  1605-6, 

(The  last  of  the  Spanish  Dis- 
covers.) 


Santa  Cruz  Islands. 

Isla  Granda  de  Santa  Cruz 
( Nitendi  ),  Volcano  Island 
(Tinakoro). 

San  Engarnacion  and  San  Juan 
Bautista.  Probably  Southern 
Islands  of  the  Paumotu  Archi- 
pelago.  , . 

La  Sagittaria.  Perhaps  Tahiti 
(Moerenhout,  “Voyage  Aux 
Isles”  Vol.  2,  pp.  382-386, 
Combats  the  idea.) 

Taumaco,  Chief  Island  of  Duff’s 


Archipelago. 

Ticopia,  Barwell  Island. 
Espiritu  Santo  of  the  New  He- 


brides. 


Le  Maire  and  Schouten  1615-6,  Straits  of  Le  Maire 

Four  Islands  of  the  Paumotu 

Group  North. 

TT  y-v  T n I ri  o 


Abel  Jansen  Tasmen  1642. 

Dampier  1699, 

Koggewein  1721, 

Commodore  Byron  1764-66, 


Tasmania. 

New  Zealand. 

Amsterdam  (Tonga). 

Rotterdam  (Amamocka). 

Islands  north  of  New  Guinea. 

Discoveries  in  New  Guinea  and 
N.  E.  Australia. 

Easter  Island.  This  is  claimed 
to  have  been  discovered  by 
Davis,  a buccaneer,  in  1687. 

Disappointment  Islands.  King 
George’s  Island.  Danger  Isl- 
ands. Duke  of  York  Island. 
Byron  Island. 
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THE  LONG  VOYAGES  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
HAWAHANS. 


[Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  May  18, 1893,  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson.] 


The  period  embracing  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era  was  one  of  great  unrest  and  commotion 
throughout  the  island  world  of  Polynesia.  Some  ferment  was 
at  work  to  stir  up  the  energies  and  passions  of  wild  and  primitive 
men  ; it  may  have  been  the  pressure  of  invading  expeditions 
arriving  from  the  west ; hardly,  as  has  been  suggested,  over- 
population and  scanty  food  supply  at  home  ; more  likely 
the  outbreak  of  mutual  jealousies  and  harryings  of  contiguous 
and  hostile  tribes,  whose  uncongenial  elements  had  not  yet 
found  their  equilibrium  and  become  reconciled. 

DISTURBANCE  IN  SOUTHERN  POLYNESIA. 

The  land  must  have  been  witness  to  great  contention  and 
violence,  the  ocean  to  many  painful  scenes  of  sudden  departure 
and  disastrous  flight. 

Accepting  the  evidence  of  the  folk-lore  and  traditions  of  the 
period,  it  was  throughout  Polynesia  a time  of  much  paddling 
about  and  sailing  to  and  fro  in  canoes  5 an  era  of  long  voyages 
between  widely  separated  groups  of  islands,  of  venturesome 
expeditions  in  search  of  remote  lands  ; an  era  that  developed 
navigators  whose  deeds  of  skill  and  daring  would  not  blush  to 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  great  Columbus, 
whose  anniversary  we  of  this  generation  are  now  celebrating. 

We  may  compare  the  disturbance  among  the  rude  settlers  of 
that  ancient  time  to  that  which  takes  place  when  the  breeding 
grounds  of  sea-birds  are  invaded  by  the  later  arrival  of  other 
migrating  flocks.  Their  appearance  upon  the  scene  is  at  once 
the  signal  for  clamorous  disputes  and  new  arrangements  of 
territory.  With  each  fresh  arrival  the  jostling  and  contention 
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has  to  be  renewed  ; and  thus  the  trouble  spreads,  until  over- 
crowding or  discontent  compels  flight  to  seek  other  resting 
places  in  which  to  resume  the  turmoil  and  strife. 

Among  the  thickly  bestrown  archipelagoes  of  the  South  Pacific 
the  movement  and  excitement  were  something  more  than  can  be 
described  as  an  enterprizing  spirit  of  colonization  or  mere  land- 
grabbing. It  was  a state  of  confusion  and  bloodshed  as  well 
among  the  restless,  savage  elements  of  humanity  contending 
wildly  among  themselves  for  supremacy  and  advantage,  and  the 
possession  of  the  various  prizes  that  are  grasped  after  wherever 
men  meet  men  the  world  over. 

It  was  about  this  time,  according  to  the  traditions  of  their 
inhabitants,  that  the  Hervey  Islands  and  New  Zealand  were 
being  colonized.  ^ 

This  condition  of  things  is  well  illustrated  in  the  relations 
that  existed  between  the  two  chiefs,  Karika  and  Tangiia,  the 
story  of  whom  is  told  in  an  article  entitled  “ Genealogies  and 
Historical  Notes  from  Rarotonga.”^ 

STORY  OF  KARIKA  AND  TANGIIA. 

The  time  was  about  twenty-five  generations  before  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  which,  allowing  twenty-five  years  to  a 
generation,  would  place  the  events  in  the  last  part  of  the  twelfth 
or  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  or  well  within  the  period  of 
intercourse  of  which  this  paper  treats. 

There  was  trouble  in  Tahiti  between  Tu-tapu  and  Tangiia, 
owing  to  which  Tangiia  and  his  people,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  put  to  sea  and  steered  for  Rarotonga.  On  the  way 
Tangiia  fell  in  with  Karika,  who,  like  himself,  was  on  the  move 
with  a large  company  of  followers  in  search  of  a land  to  settle 
in.  Then  Karika,  after  his  manner,  was  seized  with  anger  and 
sought  to  kill  Tangiia.  But  Tangiia  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  with  the  most  commendable  prudence,  gave  royal  names  to 
Karika,  saying,  “ I give  the  regal  authority  to  you.”  A peace 
was  patched  up  for  the  time,  and  the  two  parties  joining  forces, 
went  on  their  way  together.  Before  coming  to  land  Tangiia 

1 “ A Brief  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People,”  W.  D.  Alexander,  p.  21.  Am. 
Book  Co. : New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago;  1891. 

2 ‘‘Genealogies  and  Historical  Notes  from  Rarotonga,”  by  Henry  Nicholas 
Esq.  Vol.  I,  No.  1 and  2,  Journal  of  the  Polynesian  Society,  April  and  July,  1892 
Wellington,  N.Z. 
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discovered  that  Karika  was  still  plotting  his  death  ; he  was  to 
be  killed  when  the  canoes  reached  Avaiki.®  On  learning  this 
Tangiia  again  went  through  the  form  of  conferring  the  royal 
authority  on  Karika,  but  what  was  more  to  the  point,  to  his 
former  speech  he  added  these  words,  “ Yours  is  the  pile  of  food, 
the  slaves,  the  short  lip  (the  hog),  the  whale,  the  long  hog  to 
eat  (man),  yours  is  the  canoe,  and  what  remains  is  the  sister’s 
portion.”^ 

This  arrangement  was  highly  satisfactory  to  Karika  ; it  was 
just  what  he  wanted. 

By  absolutely  submitting  himself  and  all  he  had,  Tangiia 
established  peace  between  himself  and  Karika,  a compact  which 
was  cemented  by  Tangiia’s  taking  to  wife  Mokoroa-ki-aitu,  the 
daughter  ot  Karika. 

karika’s  character. 

Now,  this  Karika  is  described  as  being,  in  his  younger  days, 
a bad  and  quarrelsome  lad,  and  in  his  years  of  manhood,  as 
affected  with  a frequent  jerking  or  itching  of  his  hand,  which 
could  be  relieved  only  by  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies. 

After  Karika  had  been  settled  in  the  land  for  a considerable 
time  his  hand  jerked  or  itched,  an  omen  which  had  its  fulfilment 
in  the  arrival  of  a great  double  canoe  full  of  warriors,  and  they 
must  be  slain.  Karika  ascends  a mountain,  and  sees  in  the 
offing  the  great  double  canoe  of  Tangiia  with  its  mast  set  and 
laughs  with  pleasure  at  the  sight.  He  descends  from  the  moun- 
tain, takes  his  weapon,  Ninaenua,^  and  hastens  to  the  beach  to 
kill  Tangiia.  But  Tangiia,  under  the  wise  promptings  of  Te 
Nukua-ki-roto  and  Tuiti,  once  more  submits  himself  to  Karika 
and  secures  confirmation  of  the  peace. 

DEATH  OF  TUTAPU. 

The  hand  of  Karika  ceased  not  to  have  frequent  attacks  of 
itching,  and  each  time  is  relieved  by  much  shedding  of  blood. 

3 Avaiki,  so  called  by  the  Rarotongans  ; probably  the  same  as  Savaii  of  Samoa. 
“Notes  on  the  Geographical  Knowledge  of  the  Polynesians;”  S.  Percy  Smith, 
F.R.G.S.,  Transactions  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1891,  p.  285. 

4 I conjecture  that  by  this  depreciating  epithet,  sister,”  Tangiia  meant 
himself. 

5 It  was  Polynesian  to  give  a pet  name  to  any  favorite  weapon,  tool,  or 
utensil  “ Arthur’s  Brand,  Excalibur.” 
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But  from  the  time  of  their  compact  with  each  other,  the 
hands  of  Karika  and  his  son-in-law,  Tangiia,  must  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  affections  in  common,  for  after  that  event 
their  forces,  as  we  learn,  aid  each  other  in  violence. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  alliance  was  Tutapu  himself,  the 
brother  of  Tangiia,  whom  we  heard  of  early  in  the  story  as  mak- 
ing trouble  in  Tahiti,  and  who  seems  to  have  at  length  drifted 
or  been  driven  away  from  his  old  haunts  and  arrived  at  the 
sarne  shores  whither  Tangiia  had  preceded  him. 

The  story  goes  on  to  say,  “From  there  he  went  on  to 
Tuatea  and  ascended  to  Tukinuku,  where  Tangiia  and  Ka- 
rika fell  in  with  Tutapu,  and  Tutapu  was  killed,  his  feet  hav- 
ing been  wounded  with  a stone.  Thence  they  went  on  to  the 
harbor  at  Vaikokopu  and  smote  the  multitude  of  men  on  the 
great  double  canoe  (belonging  to  Tutapu)  and  finished  them. 
Then  they  took  the  god  of  Tutapu  and  brought  it  to  Pounako, 
and  called  the  name  of  the  place  ‘The-god-of-Tutapu-at-Kiikii.’  ” 

This  story  is  of  interest  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  condi- 
tions of  human  life — we  cannot  call  it  society — that  prevailed 
in  Polynesia  during  the  thirteenth  century;  it  pictures  to  our 
imagination  that  great  ocean  basin  of  the  South  Pacific  as  a 
caldron  of  human  energy  and  passion  during  a portion  at  least 
of  the  so-called  period  of  intercourse. 

It  was  happy  for  Hawaii  that  she  was  far  away  from  these 
scenes  of  violence.  The  fortunate  distinction  enjoyed  by  her 
of  being  the  most  isolated  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  and 
in  the  world,  by  which  fact  she  was  thousands  of  miles  removed 
from  the  centres  of  ethnic  storm,  did  not,  however,  prevent  her 
from  participation  in  their  remoter  effects.  But  when  the  ex- 
panding circles  of  this  agitation  had  reached  the  shores  of  Ha- 
waii, its  waves  seem  to  have  lost  the  tinge  of  blood,  and  to  have 
imparted  only  a healthy  stimulus.  The  twenty-three  hundred 
miles  of  ocean  that  separated  Tahiti  from  Hawaii  was  sufficient 
to  keep  out  the  rabble  of  adventurers,  but  not  enough  to  exclude 
useful  human  intercourse,  or  to  forbid  the  passage  of  skilled  and 
daring  navigators. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  whether  the  first  voyages 
that  re-opened  communication  between  Hawaii,  in  the  North, 
and  lands  in  the  South  Pacific,  were  of  Hawaiian  or  of  southern 
origin,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  But  certainly,  it  seems  entirely 
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natural  to  suppose  that  the  maritime  enterprise  and  activity 
which  during  this  period  showed  itself  in  Hawaii  was  in  some 
manner  started  into  life  by  the  extraordinary  ferment  that  was  at 
work  in  the  archipelagoes  of  the  South;  and  that  the  long  voyages 
made  by  Hawaiian  navigators  to  the  remote  lands  known  in  tradi- 
tion as  Tahiti,  Laniakea,  Havaiki,  Vavau,  Upolu,  Holani,  etc., 
were  in  answer  to  visits  first  made  to  them  by  their  Polynesian 
kindred  of  the  South. 

THE  STORY  OFfPAAO. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  what  name  should  be  placed 
first  in  point  of  time  in  the  list  of  those  who  played  the  role 
of  navigators  during  the  period  of  intercourse  between  Hawaii 
and  the  archipelagoes  of  the  South.  No  doubt  many  names  have 
failed  to  reach  us  by  having  dropped  out  of  tradition,  or  having 
been  so  overlaid  with  mythical  extravagancies  as  to  eflectually 
conceal  the  truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  story.  Of  those 
that  have  survived,  none  seem  more  worthy  to  head  the  list,  both 
as  to  importance  and  priority  in  time,  than  Paao. 

The  story  of  Paao  so  well  illustrates  the  disturbed  conditions 
of  the  times,  and  some  peculiarities  of  Polynesian  life,  that  it 
seems  worth  while  to  give  it  at  length. 

Paao  and  his  older  brother,  Lonopele,  were  priests  of  Samoa, 
Paao  being  the  hahu  (keeper)  of  the  god  Kukailimoku.  They 
were  both  men  of  authority  and  weight,  highly  accomplished  in 
the  arts  of  heathen  life.  Paao  was  also  skilled  in  navigation, 
astronomy,  and  divination.  Both  of  the  brothers  were  success- 
ful farmers,  and  each  of  them  had  a son  to  whom  he  was  greatly 
attached. 

The  relations  between  the  brothers  were  by  no  means  pleasant, 
and  seem  to  have  become  so  strained  as  to  result  in  open 
violence.® 

On  one  occasion  Lonopele,  having  suffered  from  thievish 
depredations  on  his  farm,  came  to  Paao  and  complained  that 
Paao’s  son  had  been  stealing  his  fruit. 

“ Did  you  see  him  take  the  fruit  ?”  said  Paao. 

“ No  ; but  I saw  him  walking  on  the  land  and  I firmly 
believe  that  it  was  he  that  took  it,”  said  Lonopele. 

6 “Kipaku  aku,  kipaku  mai.”  See  “ Moolelo  Hawaii,”  by  E.  Helekunihi  (MSS), 
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“ If  so,  my  son  is  in  the  wrong,”  said  Paao. 

“ Yes,  he  is,”,  said  Lonopele. 

“ That  being  the  case,  I will  cut  him  open,”  said  Paao  ; “ but  if 
your  stolen  fruit  is  not  found  within  him,  what  shall  be  done  to 
you  ?” 

“ That  is  none  of  my  affair,”  said  Lonopele  ; “ who  ever  heard 
of  cutting  open  a man’s  stomach  to  decide  such  a question  ?” 
Paao  then  cut  open  his  son’s  body,  and  bade  Lonopele  come  and 
witness  to  the  fact  th,at  the  stolen  fruit  was  not  there. 

Paao,  beside  himself  with  grief  and  regret  for  the  loss  of  his 
son,  immediately  began  to  plan  vengeance  and  to  seek  the  death 
of  the  son  of  his  brother,  Lonopele. 

True  to  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  his  Polynesian  blood,  he 
determined  in  disgust  to  abandon  the  scene  of  his  strife  and  seek 
a home  in  other  lands. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  at  once  set  his  kahunas  at  the 
task  of  constructing  a large  double  canoe.  The  work  neared 
completion,  the  top  rails  had  been  fitted  and  put  in  place,  the 
three  cross  pieces  {iako’^ ),  hewn  into  shape,  the  hulls  of  the 
canoes  smeared  with  black  paint,  and  there  remained  only  the 
sacred  task  of  binding  firmly  together  the  different  parts  with 
sinnet  (aha).^  Paao  now  ordered  a tabu  ; for  a month  no  fire 
was  to  be  lighted,  no  person  was  to  walk  abroad,  no  one  was  to 
work  on  his  farm  or  go  a-fishing.  At  the  opening  of  the  second 
month  Paao  heard  the  noise  of  some  one  drumming  on  the 
canoes.  On  inquiry  it  proved  that  it  was  his  nephew,  a fine 
youth,  the  son  of  his  brother,  Lonopele,  who  was  guilty  of  this 
impertinent  breach  of  ceremony.  Seeing  his  opportunity,  Paao 
commanded  his  people  to  catch  the  boy  and  slay  him.  This  was 
done,  and  the  body  of  the  hapless  youth,  after  serving  as  a con- 
secrating sacrifice,  was  buried  under  the  canoe.  The  work  of 
binding  the  lashings®  was  now  accomplished,  and  the  tabu 
declared  at  an  end. 

As  soon  as  the  days  of  tabu  were  passed,  Lonopele  started  out 
in  search  of  his  missing  son,  and  turning  his  steps  towards  the 

7 Jafco— the  sticks  that  connect  two  canoes,  or  the  canoe  to  its  outrigger. 

8 Aha — sinnet,  or  cord  of  cocoanut  fibre,  generally  of  three  strands.  The 
operation  of  binding  an  aha  often  reached  the  dignity  of  a sacred  rite.  Hence  aha 
means  a religious  ceremony,  also  an  assembly  of  worship,  etc. 

9 Each  lashing,  or  aha,  had  its  own  name  ; the  one  used  on  this  canoe  was 
called  “Jiiomoomao.”  MSS.  by  E Helekunihi,  p.  16. 
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house  of  Paao,  he  came  to  the  shed  (halau),  where  the  canoes 
were  resting  on  their  blocks  {Iona),  and  stopped  to  admire  the 
elegance  of  their  proportions.  As  he  stood  at  the  stern  and 
passed  his  eye  along  to  the  bow  in  critical  appreciation  of 
their  lines,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a swarming  of  flies  that 
had  gathered.  He  removed  a block  from  beneath  the  canoe,  and, 
to  his  horror,  there  lay  the  dead  body  of  his  boy.  His  indigna- 
tion and  wrath  vented  themselves  in  bitter  imprecations  against 
the  author  of  the  atrocious  murder,  and  in  irony  and  derision  he 
called  the  canoe  Ka-nalo-a-mu-ia  (the  swarming  of  the  flies). 

As  the  preparations  for  his  departure  neared  completion, 
Paao  launched  his  canoe  into  the  sea,  and  began  to  lay  in 
supplies  of  food  and  water,  all  kinds  of  stores  for  a long  voyage. 
The  canoe  was  rigged  with  a mast  and  a triangular  sail  of 
braided  pandanus  leaf  called  a la,  which  was  placed  with  its 
apex  downwards.  When  the  wind  was  contrary,  or  the  weather 
so  rough,  that  the  sail  could  not  be  used  to  advantage,  the  mast 
and  sail  would  probably  be  unshipped,  folded  up,  and  lashed  to 
the  iaJcos,  or  cross-pieces  that  held  the  two  canoes  together,  and 
progress  would  then  depend  upon  the  use  of  the  paddle.  There 
were  seats  for  forty  paddlemen  sitting  two  on  a bench. 
Midships  of  the  canoe  was  a raised  platform  (pola)  screened  off 
by  mats,  and  protected  against  the  weather  by  a roof,  or  awning, 
which  was  for  the  accommodation  of  Paao  and  his  family  party, 
including  an  older  sister,  Namauu-o-Malaea. 

Paao  himself  was  the  priest  of  the  company,  a most  important 

office  ; Makaalawa,  the  navigator  and  astronomer  (Jcilo-hoku) 

upon  him  depended  the  course  to  be  taken  ; Halau,  the  sailing 
master  (hookele-moana)  ; Puoleole,  the  trumpeter  {puhi-pu)  ; 
besides  these  are  mentioned  awa-chewers  and  stewards. 

The  most  important  piece  of  freight  that  Paao  took  with  him 
was  the  feather  idol  Kukailimoku,  which  generations  afterwards 
played  such  a distinguished  role  as  the  war  god  of  the  invincible 
Kamehameha  I.,  who  conquered  the  islands. 

There  is  apparent  reason  to  suppose  that  Paao  also  took  with 
him  the  two  large  maika^^  stones,  which  popular  tradition 
named  “iVa  Ulu  a Paao,^’  and  which  only  a few  years  ago  Mr. 

10  Maika  and  ulu,  separate  names  for  the  same  thing,  called  also  ulu-maika,  the 
biconvex  discs  of  stone  or  wood  used  in  playing  a game  called  by  the  same  name. 
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Foinander  ^ ' was  instrumental  in  rescuing  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Heiau  of  Mookini  in  Kohala. 


VOYAGE  TO  HAWAII. 

The  departure  of  Paao  and  his  company  was  marked  by  ap- 
propriate religious  ceremonies’^  to  bring  success  to  his  venture 
in  search  of  new  lands.  The  canoe  passed  close  under  the  bluff 
or  promontory  called  Kaakoheo,  and  then  struck  boldly  out  to 
sea.  When  the  craft  was  so  far  out  that  her  sail  was  only  a 
speck  ill  the  horizon,  the  great  prophet  and  wizard,  Makuakau- 
mana,  standing  on  the  promontory,  called  in  a voice  which, 
from  its  remoteness,  sounded  to  Paao  like  the  attenuated  trilling 
of  a spider’s  web  : ’ ^ 

“ Take  me,  too.” 

“ Who  are  you  ?”  shouted  back  Paao,  across  the  waters. 

“ A prophet.” 

“ Your  name  ?” 

“ Makuakaumana.” 

“The  canoe  is  full,”  answered  Paao  ; ‘‘the  only  place  left 
is  the  momoa”  (a  projection  at  the  very  stern  of  the  canoe). 

“ I’ll  take  it,”  said  Makuakaumana. 

“ Jump  aboard,  then,”  said  Paao  ; and  at  the  word  the  wizard 
made  one  jump,  and  catching  hold  of  the  manu,^^  seats  himself 
on  the  momoa.  ’ ^ I have  purposely  restrained  myself  from  weed- 
ing out  this  extravagance,  that  we  may  see  how  myths  attach 
themselves  to  the  plain  narrative  of  historic  events. 

INCANTATIONS  OF  LONOPELE. 

The  voyage  was  stormy.  No  sooner  did  Lonopele  learn  that 
Paao  had  cleared  from  the  land  than  he  brought  all  his  incanta- 


11  As  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Fornander,  that  these  two  maika  stones 
were  the  idols  Paao  brought  with  him  from  Upolu,  I do  not  think  that  the  hypo- 
thesis will  hold  water.  If  the  story  of  Kukailimoku  is  to  be  credited,  and  the  pop- 
ular tradition  accepted,  which  states  that  Paao  used  them  in  playing  the 
game  of  the  same  name,  that  settles  the  question.,  ^o^yout  Polynesian  su^^^ 
Paao  was,  would  ever  think  of  making  playthings  of  his  idols.  (See  The  Poly 
nesian  Race,”  Vol.  2,  pp.  36-7 .) 

12  “ Ua  poniia  o Paao  no  ka  holo  ana  e imi  aina  ” 

13  “ Lohe  koliuliu  puainawele,  me  he  leo  no  ka  hanehane  i pai  a hinihini  ia  ka 


nawele  o Paao  ” , , j ^ 

14  The  manu  (bird)  is  the  upright,  beak-like  projection  at  the  bow  and  stern 

of  a canoe. 

15  The  momoa  is  the  horizontal  projection  at  the  stern  of  the  canoe,  part  of  the 
original  log  from  which  the  canoe  was  made. 
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tions  to  bear  to  overwhelm  him  ; he  loosed  against  him  the 
fierce  south  wind,  Konaku,  reinforced  by  the  Konanuianihoj 
Moae^  KonaheapukU,  Kikiao,  Leleuli,  and  Lelekuilua,  and  shut 
him  in  with  black  rain  clouds — a terrible  storm. 

But  Paao  had  made  wise  preparations  ; his  canoes  were 
covered  with  deck-mats  fore  and  aft,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  waves.  Yet  what  was  more  to  the  point,  to  defeat  the 
enchantments  of  his  brother,  he  was  accompanied  by  a school  of 
aku  and  of  opelu.  These  fish,  that  have  ever  since  been  held  in 
peculiar  reverence  by  the  Hawaiian  people,  were  his  aumakua — 
ancestral  divinities,  beings  that,  in  a popular  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  something  like  a cross  between  a mascot  and  a 
guardian  angel.  When  winds  and  waves  threatened  to  swamp 
him,  the  peculiar  movements  of  these  fish  acted  as  a charm  to 
quiet  the  tempest.  Lonopele  next  sent  against  his  brother  a 
cold  wind  from  the  north,  called  the  hoolua,  but  this  also  was 
I warded  off,  and  Paao  remained  unscathed.  As  a last  resource, 
Lonopele  commissioned  an  unclean  flying  monster — a huge  bird, 
called  Kekahakaiwainapali — to  proceed  against  Paao  and  over- 
whelm the  canoe  with  its  filth.  This  last  effort  was  also  abortive; 
and  Lonopele  having  exhausted  his  black  arts,  Paao  went  on  his 
way  without  further  molestation. 

ARRIVAL  AT  PUNA. 

Land  was  first  reached  in  the  district  of  Puna,  Hawaii.  Here 
Paao  built  a temple  {heiau  or  luakini),  significant!}^  called  Waha- 
ula  (red  mouth),  in  honor  of  his  idol,  Kukailimoku.  His  resi- 
dence, however,  was  not  fixed  until  he  reached  Kohala,  where  he 
built  the  large  temple  {heiau)  of  Mookini  in  a land  {Ahupuaa^^) 
called  Puuepa,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  to  the  present  day. 

At  this  time  the  line  of  royalty  {aliP'^)  in  Hawaii  had  be- 
come greatly  debased  by  indiscriminate  alliances  with  the  com- 
mon people.  Intermarriages  between  chiefs  and  commoners,  and 
commoners  and  chiefs,  had  become  so  frequent  as  to  blur  the 
line  that  separated  the  two  classes  from  each  other,  and  to 
impair  the  authority  of  the  governing  class.  Individuals  of 

16  An  Ahupuaa  was  the  unit  of  land  division  in  the  Hawn.  Is.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  yearly  taxes  were  paid,  an  altar  (ahu  or  ahua,  a mere  pile  of  stones) 
was  erected  at  the  boundary  of  the  land,  on  which  was  ofPered  a pig-  (puad). 
Hence  the  word  ahu-puaa. 

17  Ain— king  or  chief. 
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the  MaJcaainana^^  class  had  in  some  cases  climbed  into  power, 
in  the  lack  of  an  alii  to  sit  on  the  throne  ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  descendants  of  the  aliis  had  lost  their  standing,  and 
fallen  to  the  condition  of  plebeians.  The  royal  strata  of  Hawaii 
had  become  faulty.  Uu  hewa  na  ^lii.”) 

However  acceptable,  or  even  desirable,  this  condition  of  affairs 
might  be  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  this  century,  which  believes 
in  competition  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  was  not  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  Hawaiian  of  that  age,  who,  above  all  things, 
insisted  that  the  wine  of  aristocl'acy  should  not  be  diluted  with 
the  water  of  plebeianism.  It  was  to  correct  this  state  of  things, 
and  to  secure  for  Hawaii  a ruler  with  blue  blood  in  his  veins, 
that  Paao,  after  a few  years,  made  a voyage  to  the  South,  in 
which  he  went  as  far  as  Tahiti. 

Lonokaeho,  a great  chief  and  kahuna'^ ^ of  Tahiti,  was  Paao’s 
choice  for  the  position,  and  to  him  was  addressed  the  following 
invitation  as  the  canoes  are  lying  near  the  shore  in  the  Bay  of 
Moaulanuiakea,  the  prophet  and  bard,  Makuakaumana,  whose 
acquaintance  we  have  made  before,  acting  as  spokesman  : 

(1)  E Lono  ! e Lono — e!  e Lonokaeho  ! 

O Lono  ! Lono  ! Lonokaeho  ! 

(2)  Lonokulani,  alii  o Kauluonana^ 

Lonokulani,  king  of  Kanlnonana, 

(3)  Eia  na  waa^  kau  mai  a.  i, 

Here  are  the  canoes,  come  aboard, 

(4)  E hoi  e noho  ia  Hawaii-kaauli, 

Return  (with  ns)  and  dwell  in  green-clad  Hawaii, 

(5)  Me  aina  loaa  i ka  moana, 

A land  discovered  in  the  ocean, 

(6)  I hoea  mai  loko  o ka  ale^ 

That  rose  up  amidst  the  waves, 

(7)  I ka  halehale^^  poipu  a Kanaloa, 

Midst  the  swamping  breakers  of  Kanaloa,2 1 

18  Jtfafcoamana— plebeian  or  commoner. 

19  Kahuna — a priest,  magician,  sorcerer,  or  one  skilled  in  a profession. 

20  (Note  below). 

21  This  7th  verse  has  been  translated,  “ From  the  very  depths  of  Kanaloa. 
(“  The  Polynesia  Race,”  Vol.  II.,  p 18.  A.  Fornander  ) But  this  rendering  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  hit  the  thought  The  sense  turns  on  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
“ halehale  poipu  ” In  Andrews’  Hawn.  Diet  I find  this,  ” Ha-le-ha-le,  s.  A place  deep 
down,  a pit;  halehale  poipu,  deep  under  the  surf,  Laieik.  133  ” From  this  I dissent. 
Mr.  Fornander  evidently  founded  his  translation  on  the  above  definition.  Tregear 
(Comp  Maori— Polynesian  Diet.)  has.  ‘‘  Areare,  overhanging,  prominent.  Cf.  whare, 
a house.  2.  Excavated,  cavernous.  Cf.  kare-kare,  surf  ” (See  also  in  the  same 
C.  M.-P.  T>.—Arearenga.”)  In  Hawaiian  we  have  the  intensive  aleale,  meaning  a wild 
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(8)  He  koa-kea  i halelo  i ka  wai, 

A white  coral  left  dry  in  the  ocean, 

(9)  I lou  i ka  makau  a ka  lawaia^ 

That  was  caught  by  the  hook  of  the  fisherman, 

(10)  A ka  lawaia  nui  o Kapaahu, 

The  great  fisherman  of  Kapaahu2  2, 

(11)  A ka,  lawaia  nui  o Kapuheeuanuu-la^ 

That  famous  fisherman,  Kapuheeuanuu. 

(12)  A pae  na  waa,  kau  mai; 

When  the  canoes  land,  come  aboard  ; 

(13)  E holo  e ai  ia  Hawaii,,  Tie  moku; 

Sail  away  and  possess  the  island,  Hawaii ; 

(14)  He  moku  Hawaii,, 

Hawaii  is  the  island, 

(15)  He  moku  Hawaii  no  Lonokaeho  e noho. 

Hawaii  is  the  island  for  Lonokaeho  to  dwell  in. 

Lonokaeho  declined  the  invitation  of  Paao,  and  in  his  stead  sent 
Pili  Kaaiea,  who  proved  an  acceptable  king  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  established  his  seat  of  government  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  Waipio. 

CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  PAAO. 

This  story  of  Paao,  after  due  allowance  for  mythical  ex- 
aggerations and  extravagancies,  is  valuable  for  the  light  it 
sheds  on  the  institutions  of  Polynesia  centuries  ago.  Paao 
himself  is  worthy  of  study,  not  only  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  thirteenth 
century  Polynesianism,  but  as  a root  transplanted  from  the  soil 
of  Samoa  in  the  South  to  that  of  Hawaii  in  the  North;  a man  of 
strong  and  vengeful  nature,  shrewd  and  scheming,  who,  by  his 
talents,  easily  steps  into  the  position  of  greatest  influence  in 
Hawaiian  affairs— that  of  high  priest.  As  a kahuna,  he  was 
versed  in  the  ceremonial  and  bloody  rites  of  southern  worship, 

surf,  a rough,  billowy  ocean— evidently  derived  from  N.Z.  kare-kare ; also  the 
causative  form,  hoo-aleale  or  ho-aleale,  meaning  to  stir  up,  to  “ kick  up  a sea,”  as  a 
seaman  would  say  Now  the  god  Kanaloa  was  the  Neptune  of  Southern  Polynesia 
(see  ” Polynesia  Mythology  and  Maori  Legends,”  by  Sir  Geo.  Grey  ; p.  5,  2nd  Edition, 
1885).  Here,  then,  we  have  it.  Kanaloa  did  not  kick  up  a sea  in  the  deep  abyss, 
caverns  of  the  ocean.  That  would  be  absurd.  “ Poi-pu”  means  covered,  over- 
whelmed, swamped  ; or,  actively,  to  cover,  to  overwhelm,  to  swamp,  as  poipu  ka 
nalu  i ka  waa  the  surf  swamped  the  canoe  . The.  meaning  thus  comes  out  as  I 
have  translated  it— ‘‘  Midst  the  swamping  breakers  of  Kanaloa.”  The  words  hale 
(house)  and  ale  (wave)  seem  to  be  closely  related  in  thought  and  form,  bi>th  in 
Hawaii  and  in  Southern  Polynesia.  The  resemblance  is  evidently  found  in  the 
roof -like  shape  of  the  billow  as  it  curls  over.  The  aspirate  in  the  Hawn,  word 
hale  (house)  is  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  causative  prefix  hoo  or  ho. 

22  In  this  and  the  previous  lines  the  reference  is  to  the  fishing  up  of  pieces  of 
coral  which  grew  into  islands,  a feat  generally  ascribed  to  Maui.  Kapaahu  was  a 
sacred  mountainous  place  in  Tahiti.  (See  Story  of  Kila.) 
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acquainted  with  their  arts  of  life,  adept  in  the  astronomical  lore 
of  the  time,  a practical  marine  architect,  a skilled  navigator,  a 
magician,  knowing  how  to  mine  and  countermine  in  the  domain 
of  necromancy.  We  have  no  proof  that  he  was  a cannibal.  The 
times  were  perhaps  not  ripe  for  the  development  of  this 
quintessence  of  paganism  and  heathenism. 

The  advent  of  this  all-round,  accomplished  heathen  among  the 
Hawaiians,  who  at  the  time  were  comparatively  unsophisticated 
and  untutored  in  the  more  advanced  arts  and  rites  of  full-fledged 
heathenism,  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  for  introducing  into 
Hawaii  a practice  in  closer  conformity  to  the  more  rigorous  and 
exclusive  system  of  worship  and  tabu  that  prevailed  in  the  South. 
There  is  evidence  that  with  the  intrusion  of  Paao  and  King  Pili 
into  Hawaiian  affairs,  there  grew  up  a more  rigid  observance  of 
tabu:  the  temple  service  was  re-enforced  with  more  cruel  rites  and 
there  was  probably  a greater  demand  for  human  sacrifices.  The 
form  of  the  heiau  seems  to  have  been  changed  from  that  of  an  open 
stone  platform,  with  its  steps  and  central  altar— after  the  fashion 
of  the  ancient  Mexican  teocallis — to  a walled  enclosure  that  shut 
out  the  view  of  the  people. 

To  Paao  is  acredited  the  introduction  of  the  puloulou,  an  in- 
signia of  the  tabu. 

PAAO’S  CANOES. 

As  to  the  canoes  in  which  Paao  made  his  voyage  of  over  2300 
miles,  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural  5 but  the  probability  is 
that  there  were  two  lashed  together  as  a double  canoe.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  double  canoe  in  the 
plural  number,  and  this  custom  holds  to-day.  As  to  the  fashion 
of  the  canoe,  whether  a one-tree  affair,  like  the  Hawaiian  canoe 
of  to-day,  or  built-up,  after  the  manner  of  the  Marshal  Islands 
and  Paumotu,  the  account,  though  somewhat  vague,  favors  the 
probability  that  each  hull  was  of  one-tree. 

The  office  of  high  priest  was  probably  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Paao,  the  last  incumbent  being  Hewahewa,  who  was  high 
priest  at  the  time  of  Kamehameha’s  death  in  1819.^® 

It  argues  well  for  the  vitality  and  native  vigor  of  King  Pili’s 

23  The  writer  remembers  Hewahewa  as  a silent  and  wrinkled  old  man,  who 
lived  in  a retired  valley  in  Waialua,  Island  of  Oahu,  about  the  year  1848.  Hon.  J. 
K.  Josepa,  of  Hana,  is  a descendant  of  Hewahewa’s  sister  five  generations  removed. 
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stock  that  twenty-one  generations  after  him  it  was  capable  of 
producing  such  a lusty  scion  as  Kamehameha  I. 

PAUMAKUA. 

Among  the  famous  navigators  of  this  period  was  Paumakua,  a 
name  of  historic  celebrity,  claimed  as  an  Oahu  king. 

Paumakua  is  said  in  his  voyages  to  have  visited  every  land 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  to  have  brought  back  with  him  on 
his  return  from  the  distant  regions  of  Kukulu  o Kahiki  two 
white  men  of  priestly  office,  named  Auakahinu  and  Auakamea, 
also  called  Kaekae  and  Maliu,  together  with  a prophet  named 
Malela.  This  last  was  a wizard,  or  meteorologist,  who  had 
power  over  the  winds — a function  not  altogether  uncommon  'in 
those  days,  when  the  whole  contents  of  Eolus’  cave  could  be 
kept  in  one  small  calabash  along  with  a dead  man’s  bones.  The 
description  of  these  mysterious  strangers  as  fair  and  tall,  blonde 
giants  in  fact,  stout  and  ruddy,  with  sparkling  eyes,^^  tallies 
not  with  the  well  known  appearance  of  natives  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent  nor  from  the  Spanish  main  ; it  is  rather  more 
suggestive  of  Vikings  of  the  Saxon  type.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  priestly  office  is  by  no  means  in  keeping 
with  the  traditional  character  of  the  piratical  Norsemen. 

Fornander  says  that  a disputed  legend  ascribes  to  Paumakua 
the  introduction  of  circumcision. 

KAULU-A-KALANA. 

Another  great  navigator  of  this  period,  celebrated  in  song  and 
story,  was  Kaulu,  sirnamed  a-Kalana,  an  Oahu  chief.  He  is  said 
to  have  visited  all  the  lands  known  to  the  ancients  and  to  have 
contended  with  the  great  whirlpool  of  Nolewai  {Mimilo  o Nole- 
wai.)^^  His  deeds  are  celebrated  in  a fragment  of  mele,  quoted 
in  part  as  follows  : 

“ O Kaulu  nei  wau, 

O ke  Kama  a Kalana, 

***** 

O lele  aku  keia  o Wawau^ 

O Upolu,  o Pukalia-iki, 

O Pukalia-nui,  o Alala^ 

24  “ O ka  huole  nui,  maka  alohilohi,  ke  a aholehole  maka  aa,  ka  puaa  keokeo 
nui  maka  ulaula.”  See  MSS.  of  Helekunihi,  p.  34,  also  The  Polynesian  Race,  A. 
Fornander,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  23-26. 

25  Also  called  “Ka  Mimilo  o Manawaikeoo.” 
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O Pelua,  o Palana^  o Holani^ 

O ke  kuina  o JJlunui^  o UUulij 
O Melemele,  o Hiikua,  o Hiialo, 

0 Hakalauai  ; apo  ka  lani^ 

Apo  ka  pOy  apo  ke  ao^ 

Apo  Kukulu  o Kahiki^ 

Pau  Kahiki  ia  KauluP  2 6 

sic  * * * 

1 am  Kaulu, 

Offspring  of  Kalana, 

S{C  sic  sic  sic  * 

' This  one  has  visited  Wawau, 

Upoln,  little  Pukalia, 

Great  Pukalia,  and  Alala, 

Pelua,  Palana  and  Holani, 

The  isthmus  of  Ulunui  and  TJliuli, 

Melemele,  Hiikua,  Hiialo,  and  Hakalauai ; 

Has  spanned  the  heavens. 

Spanned  the  night,  spanned  the  day. 

Made  the  circuit  of  Tahiti, 

Tahiti  is  traversed  by  Kaulu. 

sic  si:  si:  sic  sic 

MOIKEHA. 

Moikeha  is  a name  distinguished  not  alone  as  a great  naviga- 
tor, but  also  as  the  head  of  a family  of  navigators.  He  stands  as 
the  central  figure  representing  the  period  of  intercourse  in  the  mid- 
height of  its  activity.  By  the  time  he  appears  on  the  stage 
Hawaii  must  have  been  able  to  form  more  definite  conceptions 
of  the  countries  that  had  been  vaguely  described  as  Kukulu  o 
Kahiki.  His  story  is  of  interest,  not  so  much  as  opening  up  the 
log-book  of  an  enterprising  mariner,  as  being  the  record  of  a life 
checkered  with  the  same  passions  and  disappointments  that 
affect  mankind  to-day. 

The  story  of  the  voyage  of  twenty-three  hundred  miles  to 
Tahiti  is  no  longer  charged  with  the  early  mystery  and  terror 
of  the  ocean  ; these  have  fallen  into  the  back-ground  and  given 
place  to  the  emotions  that  control  human  action  at  all  times. 

In  Moikeha  we  see  a man  moving  in  the  dim  perspective  of 
an  age,  remote  and  utterly  foreign  to  us  in  all  its  thoughts, 
under  the  tragic  influence  of  the  passion  of  love.  Moikeha  and 
his  older  brother,  Olopana,  who  was  chief  of  a district  that 


26  “The  Polynesian  Race,”  A.  Fornander,  Vol.  2,  pp.  13-14. 
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included  the  Valley  of  Waipio  on  Hawaii,^”  loved  the  same 
woman,  Luukia,  she  being  the  wife  of  Olopana. 

“ In  Saturn’s  reign 
Such  mixture  was  not  held  a stain,” 

If  we  remember  that  the  time  was  five  centuries  ago,  and  the 
place  dark  Polynesia,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this  Saturnian 
state  of  morals.  The  relations  between  the  brothers  was  most 
friendly,  and  continued  so.  Moikeha  was  the  highest  subject 
in  the  land,  the  prime  minister  and  trusted  friend  of  King  Olo- 
pana. Heavy  rains  and  fioods  having  brought  desolation  to  the 
Valley  of  Waipio,  the  brothers  embarked  their  all  on  a fieet  and 
sailed  away  to  Kuhulu  o Kahiki,  where  they  settled,  and  Olopana 
gained  soveignty  over  a land,  or  district,  called  Moa-ula-nui- 
akea.2® 

The  complex  relations  that  existed  between  the  two  men 
and  the  woman  Luukia  were,  of  course,  a constant  invita- 
tion to  a social  catastrophe.  It  finally  came  in  this  manner.  A 
Tahitian  chief,  named  Mua,  looked  with  jealous  eyes  on  the 
beautiful  Luukia,  and  set  himself  to  sow  discord  between  her 
and  her  lover,  by  persuading  her  that  he  had  publicly  made 
jest  of  her  and  defamed  her.  She  at  once  severed  all  relations 
with  him,  and  effectually  barred  herself  against  his  approaches 
by  a device  which,  as  an  ingenious  and  ornamental  lashing  used 
in  rigging  the  canoe,  has  become  lamous  in  Hawaiian  legend  as 
“ ka  pau  0 Lunkia^^^ 

Unable  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  this  unaccountable  action  of 
Luukia,  or  to  extract  from  her  any  explanation  or  hint  as  to  its 
motive,  Moikeha,  in  mortification  and  despair,  determines  to 
gather  together  his  followers  and  embark  for  Hawaii.  “ Let  us 
sail  away  to  Hawaii,  said  he,  “ because  I am  so  agonized  with 
love  for  this  woman  that  I am  ready  to  take  my  own  life.  When 

27  The  Hawaiian  language  recognises  this  relation,  and  applies  to  the  two  men 
the  name  punalua. 

28  There  have  been  much  discussion  and  conjecture  as  to  the  location  of  the 
land  bearing  this  highly  significant  name.  There  is,  if  I mistake  not.  an  island  or 
district  on  the  Marquesan  Group  named  Omoa.  May  not  this  be  the  same  place  as 
this  Moa-ula-nui-akea  f 

29  The  pa-u,  or  skirt,  of  Luukia.  The  pa-u  was  the  garment  of  modesty  an- 
ciently worn  by  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian  females,  a roll  or  rolls  of  tapa  cloth,  or 
a fringe  of  leaves  or  bark,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.  The  lashing  of 
the  canoe  called  “Pa-u  o Luukia  ” was  an  intricate  and  highly  ornamental  piece  of 
weaving,  done  in  different  colors  of  sinnet,  which  joined  the  cross  pieces,  iako,  to 
the  float  of  the  outrigger,  ama. 
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the  ridge-pole  of  my  house,  Lanikeha,  sinks  below  the  horizon, 
I shall  cease  to  grieve  for  Tahiti.” 

RETURN  OF  MOIKEHA  TO  HAWAII. 

Kamahualele,  his  headman,  stirs  up  the  work  of  preparation, 
and  in  the  early  dawn,  at  the  rising  of  the  star,  Sirius,  {Hokuhoo- 
kelewaa,)  Moikeha,  with  a considerable  retinue  of  attendants  and 
followers,  puts  to  sea  and  steers  for  Hawaii.  His  adopted  son, 
Laa,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Hawaii,  he  leaves  to  the  care 
of  his  brother,  Olopana,  who,  in  the  whole  affair,  seems  to  have 
remained  in  the  back-ground. 

It  was  early  morning  when  the  sea-worn  voyagers  of  Moi- 
keha’s  company  found  themselves  floating  in  Hilo  bay,  and  in 
wondering  admiration  saw  before  them  the  naked  bosom  of  Ha- 
waii, wdth  her  milk-stained  breasts,  Kea  and  Loa,  pinked  by  the 
dawn,  upturned  to  heaven,  as  if  still  in  slumber. 

Standing  on  the  ample  platform  of  the  King’s  double  canoe, 
its  triangular  sail  and  streamers  of  red  tapa  stirred  by  the  air, 
the  bard  Kamahualele  celebrates  the  occasion  in  song,  which 
tradition  has  handed  down  to  us  : 

KAMAHUALELE’s  address  to  HAWAII. 

1 JEia  Hawaii,  he  moku,  he  kanaka, 

Behold  Hawaii,  the  island,  the  nation, 

2 He  kanaka  Hawaii — e, 

The  nation  Hawaii,  oh, 

3 He  kanaka  Hawaii, 

Hawaii  is  a nation, 

4 He  kama  na  Kahiki, 

The  offspring  of  Tahiti, 

5 He  pua  alii  mai  Kapaahu, 

A princely  flower  from  Kapaahu, 

6 Mai  Moaulanuiakea  Kanaloa, 

From  Moaulanuiakea  of  Kanaloa, 

7 He  moopuna  na  Kahiko,  laua  o Kapulanakehau, 
Grandchild  of  Kahiko  and  Kapulanakehau, 

8 Napapa  i hanau. 

Papa  begat  him, 

9 Na  ke  kamawahine  a Kukalaniehu,  laua  me  Kaha- 

kauakoko. 

The  daughter  she  of  Kukalaniehu  and  Kahakauakoko. 

10  Na  pulapula  aina  i paekahi, 

Fragments  of  land  grouped  together, 

11  I nonoho  like  i ka  Hikina,  Komohana, 

Placed  evenly  East  and  West, 
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12  Pae  like  ka  moku  i lalani^ 

Ranged  uniformly  in  a row, 

13  1 hui  aku^  hui  mai  me  Holani. 

Joined  on  to  Holani. 

14  Puni  ka  moku  o Kaialea  ke  kilo; 

Kaialea,  the  seer,  made  the  circuit  of  the  group  ; 

15  Naha  Nuuhiwa,  lele  i Polopola. 

Shattered  was  Nuuhiwa,  a part  flew  to  Polapola. 

16  O Kahiko  ke  kumu-aina^ 

Kahiko  was  the  root  of  the  land, 

17  Nana  i mahele  kaawale  na  moku; 

He  rent  the  islands  asunder; 

18  Moku  ke  aho-lawaia  a Kahaiy 
Parted  was  the  fish-line  of  Kahai, 

19  I oki'a  e Ku-Kanaloa; 

That  was  cut  by  Ku-Kanaloa  ; 

20  Pauku  na  aina,  na  moku. 

Divided  up  was  the  land,  the  islands, 

21  Moku  i ka  ohe  kapu  a Kanaloa. 

Cut  by  the  sacred  knife  of  Kanaloa. 

22  O Haumea^o  Manukahikele^ 

Haumea  of  the  bird  Kahikele, 

23  O Moikeha  ka  la.ni  nana  e noho^ 

Moikeha  is  the  chief  who  shall  occupy  it. 

24  Noho  kuu  lani  ia  Hawaii — a — 

My  chief,  shall  occupy  Hawaii. 

25  Ola!  ola  o Kalana,  ola  ! 

Long  life  to  Kalana,  long  life  ! 

26  Ola  ke  alii,  ke  kahuna; 

Prosper  shall  the  king  and  the  priest  ; 

27  Ola  ke  kilo,  ke  kauwa; 

Prosper  shall  the  seer  and  the  servant ; 

28  Noho  ia  Hawaii  a lulana; 

They  shall  dwell  tranquilly  on  Hawaii  ; 

29  A kani  moopuna  i Kauai. 

Hear  the  prattle  of  grandchildren  on  Kauai 

30  O Kauai  ka  moku — a — 

Kauai  is  the  island — 

31  O Moikeha  ke  alii. 

Moikeha  is  the  chief.  3 ^ 

80  Haumea,  a kupua  (demigod),  came  forth  from  the  head  of  his  father, 
Wakea,  and  was  then  carried  on  the  back  of  the  bird,  Manukahikele,  from  Eukulu 
o Eahiki  to  Hawaii. 

Polikapu  says  that  Haumea,  when  bom,  was  taken  out  of  his 
mother’s  head— he  was  a kupua— and  was  put  on  the  back  of  a bird, 
“Kahikele,”  or  “ manu  kahi  kele,”  and  brought  to  Hawaii,  a very  high  god. 

81  'S.  M.  Eamakau  MSS.  p.  22-23.  Polynesian  Race,  A.  Fornander,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
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Moikeha  at  Kauai. 

As  Moikeha  coasted  along  on  his  way  to  Kauai,  one  and  another 
of  his  company,  enticed  by  the  attractions  that  offered  them- 
selves, left  him  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  abundance  of  the 
land. 

Arrived  at  Kapaa,  on  Kauai,  Moikeha  went  ashore  in  style, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  the  resident  chiefs  of  the  district. 
His  manly  grace  so  captivated  the  hearts  of  two  young  women 
named,  Hooipoikamalanai  and  Hinauu,  who  were  refreshing 
themselves  with  surf-bathing,  the  daughters  of  a chief  named 
Puna,  that  they  begged  of  their  father  to  be  permitted  to  become 
his  wives,  and  the  request  was  granted. 

His  days  of  adventure  and  active  romance  over,  Moikeha  set- 
tled down,  and  in  due  time  found  himself  the  happy  father  of 
five  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Kila,  was  a boy  of  great 
promise. 

KILA. 

If  we  may  believe  tradition,  Kila  at  an  early  age  displayed  a 
decided  taste  for  aquatic  sports,  which  his  surroundings  were 
admirably  fitted  to  gratify  and  develop.  We  are  told  that  as  a 
child  Kila’s  chosen  plaything  was  a toy-canoe.  Near  his  father’s 
residence  flowed  the  famous  Wailua  River,  which,  as  visitors  to 
that  romantic  region  will  remember,  after  precipitating  itself  over 
the  beautiful  falls  of  the  same  name,  offers  for  several  miles — 
until  it  reaches  the  ocean—  -a  fine  stretch  of  slack  water,  along  each 
bank  of  which  grows  a thick  fringe  of  bulrushes.  To  an  enterpris- 
ing boy  of  Kila’s  tastes  it  must  have  been  a veritable  paradise, 
the  best  possible  school  for  initiating  him  in  the  management  of  a 
canoe.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  enthusiasm  and  ardor  he 
must  have  put  into  the  construction  and  launching  of  his  first 
canoe  of  bulrushes, by  which  he  soon  made  himself  acquain- 
ted with  every  nook  and  turn  of  this  fairy  stream. 

32  The  rushes,  after  being  cut  and  slightly  wilted  in  the  sun,  are  made  up  into 
cigar-shaped  bundles,  tapering  at  each  end,  and  tightly  bound  with  cord  or  some 
substitute.  I have  often  seen  the  tough  stems  of  the  koali  vine  (convolvulus), 
which  grows  to  a great  length,  used  for  this  purpose.  These  primary  bundles  are 
bound  firmly  into  two  or  three  parts  of  equal  size,  and  these,  in  turn,  are  lashed 
together,  side  by  side,  to  form  the  canoe.  When  taste  and  skill  are  used  the  result 
Is  a craft  that  will  do  excellent  service  for  months,  on  which  it  is  possible  to  ven- 
ture with  safety  quite  out  into  the  ocean. 
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But  it  could  not  have  been  long  that  he  remained  content  with 
this  clumsy  structure.  His  ambition  must  have  sought  early 
satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  a genuine  canoe  dug  out  of  a koa 
tree  felled  in  the  mountains,  fashioned,  rigged  and  consecrated 
with  the  scrupulous  care  that  must  have  been  regarded  his  due,  as 
the  favorite  son  of  Moikeha,  who  had  now  become  high  chief,  or 
king  of  the  district.  The  possession  of  this  new  treasure,  cou- 
pled with  the  nearness  of  the  ocean,  was  an  invitation  to  extend 
the  range  of  his  adventures  that  he  could  not  have  long  resisted. 

As  Kila  attained  the  dignity  of  paddling  his  own  canoe,  the 
fascinating  sport  of  surf-riding  ( pakaka-nalu ) became  one  of  his 
favorite  pastimes.  This  sport,  though  it  resembles,  differs  ma- 
terially, from  hee-nalu,  in  which  the  swimmer  enters  the  water 
and  uses  a surf-board,  while  in  pakaka-nalu  the  player  rides  the 
surf  sitting  in  his  canoe.  The  canoe,  poised  on  the  inclined 
plane  in  advance  of  the  wave,  is  carried  shorewards  at  speed,  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  this  position  and  avoid  broach- 
ing to  and  being  upset,  with  the  danger  of  breaking  the  canoe, 
only  by  a delicate  adjustment  of  forces  and  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment with  the  paddle.  This  pastime,  in  which  there  was  a^ 
smack  of  danger,  exactly  suited  Kila’s  taste,  and  he  came  to 
excel  in  it.  Thus  it  was  young  Kila  grew  up  expert  in  the  use 
and  management  of  the  canoe  and,  true  to  the  sea-faring  instincts 
of  his  parents,  learned  to  meet  and  master  old  ocean  in  all  his 
moods. 

In  addition  to  this  practical  training,  Kila  was  carefully  in- 
structed in  navigation  and  astronomy.  He  was  taught  the  names 
and  positions  of  many  constellations  and  the  principal  heavenly 
bodies,  with  the  times  of  their  rising  and  setting,  for  which  pur-. 
pose,  no  doubt,  the  services  of  the  old  bard  Kamahualele  wpr,e 
called  into  requisition  as  instructor.  Another  way  by  which:  Kilg^ 
probably  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge  on  these  matters  was; 
resort  to  the  halau,  or  canoe-home^  of  some  distinguished  canoei' 
man  (kahuna-kalai-waa) , where  were  to  be  heard  off-hand  lec- 
tures and  discussions  by  distinguished  experts  on  the  canoe  and 
the  art  of  navigation,  with  mention,  no  doubt,  of  Kuhulu  a Ka- 
hiki — a term  that  included  what  was  known  of  foreign  geography . 
Here,  too,  was  discussed  meteorology,  not  forgetting  the  study  of 
the  heavens. 
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However,  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  hold  in  light 
esteem  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  Kila  was 
able  to  obtain  from  the  best  teachings  of  his  elders,  we  should 
not  forget  that  it  proved  sufficient  to  guide  him  over  the  track- 
less waters  of  the  Pacific  and  bring  him  with  precision  to  his 
desired  destination  , after  a voyage  of  over  twenty-three  hundred 
miles,  and  this,  without  the  aid  of  chart,  compass  or  any  instru- 
ment of  precision  known  to  modern  science — solely  by  the 
educated  use  of  his  unspoiled  senses. 

In  his  old  age,  Moikeha,  who  had  never  ceased  to  think  of  his 
son  Laa  in  Tahiti,  determined  to  send  an  expedition  to  bring 
him,  that  he  might  look  once  more  upon  his  face  and  possibly 
make  him  heir  to  his  kingdom.  He  accordingly  announced  his 
intention  to  his  sons,  and  informed  them  that,  in  order  to  decide 
with  impartiality  which  one  of  them  should  head  the  expedition, 
he  would  submit  them  all  to  a competitive  test  of  skill  in  hand- 
ling the  canoe.  This  being  done,  Kila  proved  himself  so  greatly 
their  superior  as  a canoe-man  that  he  was  put  in  command, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin  and  dissatisfaction  of  his  brothers.  It  was 
wisely  arranged  that  the  sage  Kamahualele,  a veteran  navigator, 
should  accompany  the  young  captain  on  his  first  voyage. 

KILA’s  voyage  to  TAHITI. 

Great  w^as  the  interest  and  curiosity  of  the  natives  in  all  the 
districts  along  which  Kila  passed  on  his  way  south.  As  he 
voyaged  under  the  lee  Of  Oahu,  he  drew  in  quite  near  to  the 
sand- beaches  of  Waianae,  and  the  people,  at  the  unusual  sight 
of  a royal,  double  canoe  in  the  offing,  flocked  to  the  shore  and 
followed  along  from  point  to  point.  They  hailed  the  company 
to  know  what  distinguished  personage  was  on  board  and  whither 
they  were  bound.  When  they  learned  that  it  was  Kila,=*^  a son 
of  Moikeha,  on  his  way  to  Tahiti  to  fetch  the  chief  Laa,  there 
was  instant  inquiry  how  it  fared  with  the  old  navigator, 
for  the  name  Moikeha  was  evidently  a household  word  with  them. 
In  accordance  with  instructions,  at  every  point  touched,  Kila 
made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  old  comrades  of  his  father  who 
had  come  with  Moikeha  from  Tahiti,  and  who,  at  their  own 

33  In  introducing  himself  Kila  used  this  formula,  " Owau  nei  o Kila  i uka, 
o Kila  i kai,  o Kila  pa-Wahine-i-ka-malanai,  o kama  wau  a Moikeha,”— I am  Kila 
of  the  inland,  Kila  of  the  shore,  Kila  the  son  of  Moikeha  and  the  beautiful  Kama- 
lanai.” 
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request,  had  been  left  at  various  places,  as  previously  mentioned. 
Several  of  them,  moved  by  the  sight  of  a canoe  voyaging  to  their 
old  home,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  company  that  they 
might  re-visit  Tahiti.  Quite  a reinforcement  was  thus  made  to 
the  strength  of  his  crew. 

In  this  way  Kila  dutifully  called  and  paid  his  respects  to  his 
aunts,  Makapuu  and  Makaaoa,  the  sisters  of  Moikeha,  living  on 
Oahu,  who  had  come  with  him  from  Tahiti,  and  after  satisfying 
the  inquiries  of  the  old  ladies  as  to  the  welfare  of  Moikeha  in 
his  home  on  Kauai,  went  on  his  way.  Passing  close  under  the 
lee  of  Molokai  and  Maui  he  arrived  at  Kau,  in  Hawaii,  from  the 
southern  point  of  which,  after  making  his  final  preparations,  in 
the  early  morning  of  a clear,  starry  night,  Kila  and  his  com- 
pany put  to  sea,  and  trimmed  their  course  for  the  distant  lands 
of  Kukulu  o Kahiki. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  food  and  water,  due  to  the  unexpected 
prolongation  of  the  voyage  from  stress  of  weather,  the  voyagers 
were  reduced  to  great  extremity,  and  would  have  perished  but 
for  provisions  obtained  in  some  unaccountable,  miraculous  way, 
which  their  delirious  imaginations  credited  to  the  aid  of  some 
ghostly  being  that  came  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Arriving  at  an  uninhabited  island,  according  to  one  account? 
they  landed  and  proceeded  to  make  an  oven,  as  if  for  the  cooking 
of  food — though,  in  fact,  they  had  none  to  cook  - and  on  opening 
the  oven,  behold  a marvel  ! they  found  it  full  of  meat  and 
vegetables — an  appetizing  feast  for  the  time,  with  enough  left 
over  to  maintain  them  until  they  reached  their  destination  at 
Moaulanuikea,  where  they  arrived  in  a half  famished  state. 

Kila  called  and  paid  his  respects  to  the  old  lady  Luukia,  now 
Queen,  who  inquired  after  her  quondam  lover,  Moikeha  ; and 
in  answer  to  his  questions  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Laa,  in- 
formed him  that  the  prince  lived  concealed  in  the  mountainous 
region  of  Kapaahu. 

kila’s  search  for  laa. 

After  many  days  spent  in  fruitless  search  for  Laa,  Kila,  in 
despair,  gave  up  the  effort  to  find  him  as  a bad  job  and 
commanded  to  prepare  for  the  homeward  voyage  to  Hawaii, 

34  As  the  starry  heavens  were  compass  and  chart  to  the  ancient  Polynesian 
mariners,  they  always  chose  a clear  night  for  the  start  on  a long  voyage. 
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declaring  that  by  this  time  Moikeha  would  in  his  anxiety  be 
sending  an  expedition  to  look  them  up.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
suaded from  this  unwise  resolve  by  the  representations  of  the 
sage  Kamahualele,  who  sought  out  a venerable  prophetess  and 
sorceress,  Kukelepolani,  whom  Olopana  had  been  wont  to 
consult.  From  her  Kila  had  assurance  that  his  search  for  Laa 
would  speedily  be  successful  if  he  would  but  follow  her  direc- 
tions. She  reminded  him.  that  on  the  morrow  would  begin  a 
period  of  tabu,  and  he  must  provide  a human  body  as  a sacrifice 
to  be  placed  on  a lele  ^ at  Lanikeha,  the  ancient  temple  of  his 
brother,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  would  be  able  to  approach  him 
with  safety — for  Laa  was  a strict  observer  of  the  tabu,  a very 
religious  man — and  these  ceremonial  duties  accomplished,  he 
might  confidently  seek  out  Laa  and  introduce  himself,  being 
guided  by  the  sound  of  his  drum  to  the  eating-house  {mua)^^ 
where  Laa  was  performing  religious  ceremonies  in  honor  of  his 
god,  Lonoikaoualii. 

This  was  done.  Kila  entered  the  mua  and  concealed  himself 
until  a certain  period  in  the  service  {aha)  was  reached,  when 
he  came  forward  and  made  himself  and  his  errand  known.  On 
hearing  that  Moikeha  still  lived  and  wished  to  see  him,  Laa 
immediately  prepared  to  return  with  Kila  to  Hawaii.  He  took 
with  him  his  idol  Lonoikaoualii  and  a considerable  retinue  of 
followers,  including  priests  (kahunas),  among  whom  was  a cele- 
brated sorcerer  (kilokilo)  named  Naulamaihea. 

The  voyage  to  Hawaii,  so  far  as  tradition  informs  us,  was  with- 
out incident.  One  important  piece  of  baggage  that  Laa-mai-kahi- 
ki,  as  he  is  from  this  time  to  be  called,  brought  with  him  was  his 
kaekeeke  drum,  consisting  of  a hollow,  carved  log.  covered,  as  to  its 
open  mouth,  with  a tightly  drawn  head  of  shark-skin.  Laa-mai- 
kahiki  seems  to  have  set  great  store  by  his  drum,  his  priests  and 
his  idol,  and  always  kept  them  by  him  even  in  his  travels. 


35  A lele  was  a scaffolding  or  frame  on  which  a human  body  or  other  sacrifice 
was  placed  after  death,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  until  the  flesh  had  fallen 
from  the  bones. 

36  For  the  perfect  observance  of  the  tabu  ikapu),  a domestic  establishment  in 
ancient  Hawaii  must  consist  of  at  least  six  houses : 1st,  a heiau,  sanctuary , to  house 
the  idols;  2nd,  mua,  men’s  eating-house,  both  of  them  tabu  to  women;  3rd,  hale 
noa,  common  sleeping-house;  4th,  hale  ai’na,  women’s  eating-house;  5th,  halekua,  in 
which  the  women  beat  tapa,  braided  mats,  etc.;  6th,  hale  pea,  in  which  the  women 
stayed  during  their  periods  of  monthly  defilement.  The  last  was  tabu  to  men. 
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On  arriving  off  the  coast  of  Kauai  he  made  known  his 
presence  b}"  beating  a tattoo  on  his  drum,  greatly  to  the  wonder 
of  the  inhabitants.  Moikeha,  thus  apprized  of  his  approach, 
made  suitable  preparations  for  his  entertainment  and  accommo- 
dation. But  after  landing  Laa-mai-kahiki  seems  to  have  preferred 
to  go  with  Poloahilani,  the  high  priest  of  the  island  and  be  lodged 
at  the  heiau,  along^with  his  idol  Lonoikaoualii,  to  faring  with 
Moikeha. 

Long  residence  is  claimed  for  Laa-mai-Kahiki  at  Kualoa  in 
Koolau,  Oahu,  where  he  married  three  wives,  Hoakanuikapuai- 
helu,  Waolena  and  Mano,  by  each  one  of  whom,  singularly 
enough,  the  father  was  presented  on  the  self  same  day  with  a 
son.  The  three  boys  were  named  respectively  Lauli-a-Laa, 
Ahukini-a-Laa  and  Kukona-a-Laa.  Mention  is  made  of  them 
in  an  ancient  chant of  the  time  of  Kamehameha. 

THE  TRIPLETS  OF  LAA-MAI-KAHIKI. 

“ O na  pukolu  a Laa-mai-Kahiki, 

He  mau  hiapo  kapu  a Laa, 

Hookahi  no  ka  la  i hanau  ai.^' 

“ The  triplets  of  Laa-mai-Kahiki, 

The  sacred  firstlings  of  Laa, 

On  the  self  same  day  were  they  bom.” 

It  is  also  claimed  that  for  a time  Laa-mai-Kahiki  lived  on 
Maui,  a fact  commemorated  in  the  name  Kahiki-nui,  where  he 
resided ; but  driven  from  there  by  dislike  for  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  he  moved  to  Kahoolawe  and  took  his  final  departure  for 
Tahiti  from  the  western  extremity  of  that  island,  which  point 
for  that  reason  has  been  named  Ke-ala-i-Kahiki,  the  way  to 
Tahiti. 

LAA-MAI-KAHIKl’s  SECOND  VISIT  TO  HAWAII.^® 

Laa-mai-Kahiki^^  seems  to  have  made  two  voyages  from  Ta- 
hiti to  Hawaii.  The  second  must  have  been  after  the  death  of 
Moikeha. 

On  his  arrival  the  second  time  he  made  land  at  Kau  in  the 
night,  and  as  usual  woke  the  natives  with  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  other  noisy  instruments  (a  concert  which  the  people 

37  By  a bard  named  Pakui.  MSS.  of  S.  M.  Kamakau,  p 16. 

38  See  MSS.  of  Kamakau,  pp.  186-9. 

39  See  MSS.  of  Helekunihi,  p.  27. 
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thought  was  made  by  the  god  Kupulupulu^^).  They  according- 
ly went  off*  in  their  canoes  at  daybreak  with  an  offering  of  food. 
The  scheme  worked  so  well  that  Laa-mai-Kahiki  tried  it  again 
as  he  coasted  along  off  Kona,  and  the  result  was  equally  suc- 
cessful. 

Laa-mai-Kahiki  was  an  ardent  patron  of  the  hula,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  a tour  of  the  islands  in  which  he  instructed 
the  natives  in  new  forms  of  this  seductive  pastime,  one  of  which 
was  najned  the  hula  kaeke  after  the  drum  of  the  same  name 
used  in  accompanying  it.  Altogether  Laa  seems  to  have  been 
£)f  a gay  and  artistic  disposition  and  to  have  taken  by  storm  the 
imagination  of  the  Hawaiians,  by  much  the  same  arts  as  a 
French  dancing  master  would  in  modern  times.  On  his  final 
departure  for  Tahiti  Laa  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  the 
bones  of  Moikeha  to  deposit  them  in  the  sacred  heiau  of  Kapa- 
ahu. 

The  drum,  pahu  or  pahu-hula,  of  which  there  were 
various  kinds,  seems  to  have  been  used  originally  in  religious 
ceremonies.  Its  use  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  hula  was 
probably  a later  adaptation. 

KAHAI,  GRANDSON  OF  MOIKEHA. 

Kahai,  grandson  of  Moikeha,  was  a navigator  worthy  of  dis- 
tinguished and  honorable  mention.  His  father,  Hookamalii, 
left  Kauai  and  settled  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  It  can  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  Kahai  that  his  voyages  to  the  South  were  more 
fruitful  of  benefits  to  Hawaii  nei  than  anything  done  by  the 
tinsel  youth  Laa-mai-Kahiki.  To  Kahai  belongs  the  honor  of 
introducing  the  breadfruit  which  he  brought  with  him  on  his 
return  from  Upolu  in  Samoa,  and  planted  in  Kualoa,  Island  of 
Oahu. 

There  is  evidently  ' some  confusion  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  Kahai,  of  Oahu,  grandson  of  Moikeha,  with  the  New 
Zealand  Tawhaki,  a celebrated  hero  of  Polynesia  who  appears 
sometimes  as  a mortal,  sometimes  as  a deity,  but  generally  with 
supernatural  powers.^  ^ It  is  evident,  howover,  that  they  have 
nothing  in  common  but  their  name. 

40  Kupulupulu  is  represented  as  a patron  of  the  canoe,  an  old  man  with  a long 

^^^4?  See  “Tawhaki,”  Maori-Polynesian  Comparative  Dictionary;  Edward 
Tregear,  Wellington,  N.  Z. 
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The  name  Kahai  is  easily  derivable  from  Tawhaki  by  making 
certain  changes  in  accordance  with  well  known  philological 
principles,  of  which  the  Hawaiian  language  is  a living  example. 

The  New  Zealand  hero,  Tawhaki,  belonged  to  an  age  of  myth 
and  fable  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  clearer  tradition,  verging 
into  history,  in  which  Kahai  of  Oahu,  lived  and  voyaged. 

The  Oahu  Kahai  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  that  semi- 
mythological  Kahai,  son  of  Hema,  who  is  represented  to  have 
started  on  a southern  voyage  to  seek  or  avenge  his  father.  The 
latter  Kahai  belongs  to  that  remote  age  which  tinted  the  deeds  of 
its  heroes  with  rainbow  hues,  as  in  the  following  remarkable 
poetical  fragment : 

“ O ke  anuenue  ke  ala  o Kahai, 

PH  Kahai,  koi  Kahai; 

He  Kahai  i ke  koi  ula  a Kane; 

Hihia  i na  maka  o Alihi:''^^ 

The  rainbow  was  the  path  of  Kahai ; 

Kahai  climbed  ; Kahai  strove  ; 

A Kahai  with  the  mystic  power  of  Kane  ; 

He  was  ensnared  by  the  eyes  of  Alibi. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Hawaiians,  being  but  one  branch 
of  the  Polynesian  stock,  while  their  southern  cousins  were  many, 
should  have  received  during  this  period  of  intercourse  more 
numerous  accessions  of  priests,  chiefs  and  men  of  influence  tlian 
they  were  able  or  desirous  to  return. 

Polynesia  of  the  South  gave  to  Polynesia  of  the  North,  to  Hawaii, 
of  what  she  had.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  institutions, 
arts  and  inventions  of  the  South  were  better  and  worthier  than 
the  productions  of  the  North.  They  were  different,  ofttimes 
worse.  The  gods,  trinkets  and  superstitions  of  Paao  and  Laa- 
mai-Kahiki  added  nothing  of  value  to  the  possessions  of  Hawaii. 
Kahai’s  gift  of  the  breadfruit  outweighed  them  all. 

The  emigrant  to  Hawaii  during  this  period  of  intercourse,  as 
a rule,  came  to  better  his  position,  rejoiced  to  escape  from  the 
discord  and  anarchy  that  convulsed  the  archipelagoes  of  the 
South,  and  to  share  the  comparative  peace  and  prosperity  that 
ruled  in  Hawaii. 


42  The  Polynesian  Race,  Vol.  2.  p.  16. 
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If  it  was  fortunate  for  Hawaii  that  she  was  far  removed  from 
the  centres  of  riot  and  disturbance  incident  to  the  efforts  of 
southern  Polynesia  to  get  her  home-affairs  settled,  it  was  none 
the  less  a piece  of  good  fortune  that  for  a period  of  seven  or  eight 
generations  she  was  able  to  hold  frequent  communication  with 
the  southern  cousins,  and  to  reciprocate  with  them  the  fruits  of 
human  ingenuity  that  had  accrued  to  each  during  the  ages  in 
which  they  had  fared  separately. 

Hawaii’s  people  were  of  the  same  root  and  sap  as  those  that 
settled  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Tonga,  Tahiti  and  Nuuhiwa,  and 
it  was  fitting  that,  after  centuries  of  separation,  they  should 
again  meet,  compare  notes,  exchange  family  records,  greetings 
and  gifts,  before  each  settled  down  and  girded  himself  to  the  task 
of  working  out  his  destiny  with  what  light  the  God  of  nature  had 
given  him. 

There  was  one  item,  however,  in  the  bills  of  exchange  that 
passed  between  Hawaii  and  her  southern  correspondents  that 
has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  and  deserves  appreciative  com- 
ment by  the  historical  student.  I refer  to  the  unwritten  tables 
or  lists  of  genealogy  which  the  historians  of  that  period  brought 
with  them  from  the  South  and  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the 
trained  experts  in  Hawaii.  It  is  by  means  of  these  genealogies 
that  the  student  is  enabled,  as  with  a measuring  rod  or  sound- 
ing line,  to  calculate  and  determine  the  length  of  time  that 
separates  us  from  the  events  treated  of  in  this  paper. 

The  benefits  to  Hawaii  of  this  period  of  Southern  intercourse 
are  evident.  It  stimulated  enterprise  and  activity,  and  no  doubt 
helped  to  foster  in  some  degree  industry  and  the  arts  ; but,  best 
of  all,  it  must  have  liberalized  the  spirit  of  humanity  in  the 
Hawaiian,  and  given  him  broader  and  truer  conceptions  of  the 
world. 

With  the  cessation  of  intercourse  between  Hawaii  and  the 
South,  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  voyage  of  Kahai  and 
the  final  return  of  Laa-mai-Kahiki  to  his  adopted  land  in  the 
South,  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Hawaiians  retrograded, 
and  their  ideas  became  more  vague  and  misty. 

Tahiti,  or  Kukulu-o-Kahiki,  literally  the  quarter  or  direction 
of  Tahiti,  came  to  mean  any  foreign  country.  As  Prof.  Alexan- 
der says,  “ It  was  in  their  minds  a land  of  mystery  and  magic, 
full  of  marvels,  inhabited  by  supernatural  beings.”  Evidence 
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of  this  is  abundantly  found  in  the  songs  and 
times,  apropos  of  which  I will  quote  in  closing 
the  famous  “ Song  for  Kualii,”  a king  of  Oahu 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries  ; 

127  0 Kahiki,  ia  wai  Kahiki  f 

la  Ka  no. 

0 Kahiki.,  moku  kai  a loa, 

130  Aina  a Olopana  i noho  ai. 

Iloko  ka.  moku,  iwaho  ka  la, 

0 ke  aloalo  o ka  la  ka  moku  ke  Juki  mai. 

Ane  ua  ike  oe  f 
Ua  ike. 

135  Ua  ike  hoi  au  ia  Kahiki, 

He  moku  leo  pahaohao  wale  Kahiki. 

No  Kahiki  kanaka  i pii  a luna, 

A ka  iwikuamoo  o ka  lani  ; 

A luna  keehi  iho, 

140  Nana  iho  ia  lalo. 

Aole  0 'Kahiki  kanaka  ; 

Hookahi  o Kahiki  kanaka — he  Haole. 

Me  ia  la  he  Akua  ; 

Me  a’u  la  he  kanaka, 

145  He  kanaka  no,  pa  ia  kaua  a he  kanaka. 

* * * * * * 

127  Kahiki — to  whom  belongs  Kahiki  ? 

To  Ku  indeed. 

Kahiki,  an  island  far  across  the  ocean, 

130  Land  where  Olopana  dwelt. 

Within  is  the  land,  without  is  the  sun. 

The  sun  recedes  as  you  reach  the  land. 

Perhaps  you  have  seen  it  ? 

I have  seen  it. 

135  I,  too,  have  seen  Kahiki. 

A land  where  the  speech  is  strange. 

From  Kahiki  men  climb  up. 

Up  to  the  back-bone  of  heaven  ; 

Far  above  they  trample, 

140  Gazing  on  what  is  below. 

No  men  like  us  in  Kahiki ; 

They  were  like  gods. 

The  only  men  in  Kahiki  are  the  haole. 

I only  a man. 

145  Yet  they  were  men,  touch  them  and  they  were  human. 


poetry  of  later 
an  extract  from 
who  belongs  to 
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As  to  the  causes  which  brought  to  a close  this  remarkable  era 
of  Hawaii’s  intercourse  with  the  lands  of  the  South,  it  must  be 
left  to  the  investigations  of  future  students  to  determine  what 
they  were.  We  can  only  suppose  that  to  the  Hawaiian  the 
growing  attractions  of  life  on  his  own  beautitul  islands  abun- 
dantly satisfied  his  desires  and  drove  from  his  heart  all  am- 
bition for  foreign  travel  and  sight-seeing. 

N.  B.  Emerson. 


The  bulk  of  the  information  given  in  this  paper  has  been  obtained  from 
the  works,  mostly  in  manuscript,  of  S.  M.  Kamakau,  David  Malo  and  E. 
Helekunihi. 

In  my  desire  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  I have  endeavored,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  indicate  by  foot  notes,  en  passant,  the  sources  of  my 
authorities  and  indebtedness.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  do  this  in  every 
case.  In  addition  to  the  names  and  sources  of  information  mentioned, 
there  stiU  remain  many  persons  to  whom  I have  a lively  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion for  valuable  hints, suggestions  and  facts  verbally  communicated,  and 
if  I do  not  find  it  feasible  to  mention  them  by  name,  they  will  not  charge 
me  with  ingratitude. 

It  was  at  first  my  intention  to  have  treated  in  this  paper  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  Hawaiian  canoe  and  its  fitness  to  stand  the  test  of  a voyage, 
such  as  the  old  navigators  made  between  Hawaii  and  Kakulu  o Kahiki, 
but  I found  that  the  matter  demanded  separate  treatment.  The  subject 
of  the  Hawaiian  and  Polynesian  canoe  I reserve  for  further  study. 

N.  B.  E. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  ON 
KAUAI.  1814-1816. 


Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  May  7th,  1894,  by  Prop.  W.  D. 

Alexander. 


EW  persons  at  the  present  time  are  aware  of  the  many 
links  connecting  the  early  history  of  these  islands 
with  that  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  historical  relics  in 
this  country  is  the  old  Russian  fort,  which  is  still 
standing  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  a short  distance  south  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  a bloody  fight  in  1824. 

Another  memento  of  Russian  occupation  is  a circular  redoubt 
situated  on  the  bluff  east  of  the  Hanalei  river. 

The  Hawaiian  version  of  the  story  was  collected  on  the  spot 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Whitney,  a few  years  after  the  events  referred 
to  took  place,  and  was  published  in  the  Hawaiian  Spectator  in 
1839,  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  49-51,  and  also  in  Dibble’s  History,  pp.  76-80 

The  Russian  account,  which  has  until  lately  been  locked  up 
in  the  early  records  of  Russian  America,  I shall  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  laying  before  the  Historical  Society. 

During  my  late  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  Allen,  the  librarian' 
of  the  Department  of  State,  at  our  request,  caused  a thorough 
search  to  be  made  in  the  ancient  archives  of  Alaska  for  any 
references  to  these  islands. 

At  length  a complete  account  of  the  transactions  referred  to 
was  found  in  Tikmeneff’s  “ History  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Russian  American  Company,”  which  was  translated  for  our 
benefit. 
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I have  since  found  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  had  already  made 
use  of  it  in  Vol.  XXVIII.  of  his  history^relating  to  Alaska. 

CHARACTER  OF  GOVERNOR  BARANOFF. 

During  the  earl}^  part  of  this  century  Russian  America  was 
governed  by  Count  Baranoff,  who  resided  at  Sitka,  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Washington  Irving  in  his  ‘"Astoria,”  pp.  465,  466,  as  a 
""rough,  rugged,  hospitable,  hard-drinking  old  Russian;  some- 
what of  a soldier,  somewhat  of  a trader  ; above  all,  a boon  com- 
panion of  the  old  roystering  school,  with  a strong  cross  of  the 
bear.  Mr.  Hunt,  Astor’s  agent,  found  this  hyperborean  veteran 
ensconced  in  a fort  which  crested  the  whole  of  a high  rocky  pro- 
montory. It  mounted  one  hundred  guns,  large  and  small,  and 
was  impregnable  to  Indian  attack. 

Here  the  old  Governor  lorded  it  over  sixty  Russians,  who 
formed  the  corps  of  the  trading  establishment,  besides  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  Indian  traders,  who  were  continually  coming 
and  going.  * * * 

“ Besides  these  immediate  serfs  and  dependents  just  mention- 
ed, the  old  Russian  potentate  exerted  a considerable  sway  over 
a numerous  and  irregular  class  of  maritime  traders,  who  looked 
to  him  for  aid  and  munitions,  and  through  whom  he  may  be 
said  to  have,  in  some  degree,  extended  his  power  along  the 
whole  Northwest  Coast.”  These  were  American  captains  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade.  * 

""  Over  these  coasting  captains,  as  we  have  intimated,  the 
veteran  governor  exerted  some  sort  of  sway,  but  it  was  of  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  kind  ; it  was  the  tyranny  of  the 
table.  They  were  obliged  to  join  him  in  his  " prosnics  ’ or  carou- 
sals, and  to  drink  "potations  pottle  deep.’  * 

‘"He  is  continually,”  said  Mr.  Hunt,  ‘"giving  entertainments 
by  way  of  parade,  and  if  you  do  not  drink,  raw  rum,  and  boiling 
punch  as  strong  as  sulphur,  he  will  insult  you  as  soon  as  he  gets 
drunk,  which  is  very  soon  after  sitting  down  to  table.” 

But  with  all  his  faults,  Alexander  Andreievitch  Baranoff  was 
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no  ordinary  man,  and  possessed  great  administrative  ability. 
As  Bancroft  truly  sa}^s,  “ The  poor  could  alway  rely  upon  his 
aid,  and  this  benevolence  was  coupled  with  an  integrity  and 
disinterestedness  far  above  the  usual  standard  among  his  asso- 
ciates.” ^ 

“ As  for  the  natives,  his  influence  over  them  was  unbounded, 
chiefly  through  the  respect  with  which  his  indomitable  courage 
and  constant  presence  of  mind  impressed  them.” 

Another  side  light  is  thrown  on  his  character  by  Captain 
Golovnin  of  the  “ Diana,”  who  speaks  of  the  furniture  in  his 
house  as  being  very  fine  and  costly,  having  been  brought  from 
London  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  adds,  “But  what  astonished  us 
most  was  the  large  library  in  nearly  all  European  languages, 
and  his  collection  of  fine  paintings, — this  in  a country  where 
no  one  but  Baranoff  can  appreciate  a picture,  and  no  travelers 
are  likely  to  call  but  the  skippers  of  American  coasting  vessels.” 
Such  was  the  old  so-called  “robber  baron,”  who  planted  a 
fortified  trading  post  on  Bodega  Bay,  California,  in  1812,  which 
was  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Spanish  governors  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  until  it  was  sold  to  Captain  Sutter,  in  1841. 

hagemeister’s  visit. 

According  to  Archibald  Campbell,  Baranoff  had  some  idea  of 
planting  a colony  on  these  islands  as  early  as  1809,  for  in  the 
account  of  his  voyage  from  Sitka  to  Honolulu  in  the  “ Neva,” 
Capt.  Hagemeister,  he  says  (p.  81):  “It  would  appear  that  the 

Russians  had  determined  to  form  a settlement  on  these  islands  ; 
at  least,  preparations  were  made  for  the  purpose  ; and  I was 
informed  by  the  commander  that  if  I chose  I might  get  a situa- 
tion as  interpreter.  The  ship  had  a house  in  frame  on  board, 
and  intimation  was  given  that  volunteers  would  be  received  ; 
none,  however,  offered,  and  I never  observed  that  any  other 
steps  were  taken  in  the  affair.” 

While  the  “ Neva  ” was  off  Lahaina,  Mr.  Campbell  had  much 
conversation  with  a Scotch  settler  by  the  name  of  MacCallum. 
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He  says  : ^‘Amongst  other  things,  I told  him  that  I under- 

stood the  Russians  had  some  intention  of  forming  a settlement 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

“ This  reached  the  captain’s  ears,  and  he  gave  me  a severe  rep- 
rimand for  having,  as  he  expressed  it,  betrayed  their  secrets.” 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  remarks  of  this  expedition,  “ Baranoff 
certainly  instructed  Hagemeister  to  found  a sett  ement,  and  a 
copy  of  his  instructions  has  been  preserved  'n  the  Sitka 
archives,  but  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the  captain’s  report. 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  deterred  by  fear  of  British  opposi- 
tion, as  on  August  6th  of  the  following  year  Kamehameha 
wrote  to  George  III,  asking  that  the  islands  be,  placed  under 
British  protection.”  * ^ ^ 

* * ^ “ After  calling  at  the  other  islands  in  the 

Hawaiian  group,  and  bartering  seal  skins  and  w^alrus  tusks  for 
salt,  sandalwood  and  pearls.  Captain  Hagemeister  sailed  for 
Kamschatka,  and  thence  to  New  Archangel  (Sitka).” 

THE  KAUAI  ACCOUNT  OF  SCHEFFER’s  PROCEEDINGS. 

I will  now  give  the  substance  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  paper, 
referred  to  above,  supplemented  by  other  information. 

During  the  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  ship  “Attahualpa,”  of  Boston,  was  sold  to  Gover- 
nor Baranoff  at  Sitka,  and  re-named  the  “ Bering.” 

Previous  to  the  discharge  of  the  American  captain  and  crew, 
the  ship  was  sent  on  a voyage  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
course  of  which  she  was  wrecked  at  Waimea,  Kauai.  Most  of 
the  ship’s  stores  and  cargo  were  saved  and  left  in  the  care  of 
Kaumualii,  king  of  the  island,  for  the  owners. 

In  the  year  1815  Governor  Baranoff  sent  Dr.  Scheffer,  a 
German  physician,  to  the  islands  on  the  American  ship 
“Isabella,”  Captain  Tyler,  to  look  after  the  property,  He 
landed  with  a large  stock  of  goods  at  Kailua,  Hawaii,  where  he 
was  kindly  treated  by  Kamehameha  until  he  obtained  a pass- 
age to  Kauai  on  the  ship  “ Millwood,”  Captain  Eddes.  After 
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landing  his  merchandise  at  Waimea,  Kauai,  he  built  a store- 
house there  and  engaged  in  trade.  Kaumualii  soon  purchased 
all  his  powder  and  some  other  property,  for  which  he  paid  in 
sandal  wood. 

Shortly  after  this,  a Russian  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  the 
“ Discovery  ” (Otkrytie),  in  search  of  seals,  arrived  with  thirty 
Kodiak  Indians  on  board,  who  w^ere  left  at  Waimea  with  Dr. 
Scheffer.  Next,  a Russian  brig,  the  “Ilmen”  (formerly  “Lady,”) 
which  had  been  trading  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  ran  down  to 
the  Islands  for  repairs,  and  a Russian  ship,  the  “ Myrtle,”  Cap- 
tain Young,  sent  by  Governor  Baranoff,  arrived  about  the 
same  time. 

The  “Myrtle”  (Kodiak)  anchored  at  Honolulu,  where  the 
Russians  landed  and  built  a block-house,  mounting  a few^  guns, 
and  hoisting  the  Russian  flag.  As  soon  as  Kamehameha  was 
informed  of  it,  he  sent  Kalanimoku  and  -lohn  Young  with  a 
large  force  of  chiefs  and  warriors,  with  orders  to  watch  the 
Russians,  to  exercise  great  discretion  and  forbearance,  but,  if 
necessary,  to  resist  them  with  arms. 

On  the  night  after  Kalanimoku’s  arrival  at  Honolulu,  the 
“Myrtle”  and  “Ilmen”  both  sailed  for  Kauai,  and  remained 
some  time  at  Hanalei,  where  a fortification  was  thrown  up,  and 
a few  cannon  mounted. 

It  is  stated  that  Kaumualii  gave  Dr.  Scheffer  the  valley  ot 
Hanalei  and  two  or  three  other  valuable  pieces  of  land. 

At  his  request.  Dr.  Scheffer  superintended  the  building  of  the 
fort  at  Waimea,  on  which  a number  of  guns  were  mounted,  and 
the  Russian  colors  displayed. 

This  fort  was  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  octagon,  from 
350  to  400  feet  in  width,  with  stone  walls  from  15  to  30  feet  in 
thickness,  and  about  twenty  feet  high  on  the  leeward  side,  and 
provided  with  a parapet.  The  enclosure  contains  between  2^ 
and  3 acres.  The  magazine  is  protected  by  a substantial  bomb- 
proof casemate.  It  was  occupied  by  a small  garrison  as  late  as 
1853. 
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While  the  Waimea  fort  was  building,  Dr.  Scheffer,  according 
to  this  account,  proposed  to  Kaumualii  to  lease  the  whole  island 
to  him  for  a term  of  years. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  advice,  and  under  the  direction  of  John 
Young,  Kaianimoku  proceeded  to  erect  a fort  at  Honolulu  to 
command  the  harbor,  which  was  commenced  in  January,  1816, 
and  completed  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

By  order  of  Kamehameha,  a messenger  was  now  sent  to 
Kaumualii  with  imperative  orders  to  expel  Dr.  Scheffer. 
According  to  Mr.  Whitney’s  information,  the  doctor  was  sent  for 
immediately,  and  told  that  he  must  go  on  board  the  brig,  which 
was  then  in  the  offing,  to  which  he  made  no  objection,  and  took 
his  leave. 

The  next  day  he  sent  a boat  for  his  private  property,  and  for 
such  articles  belonging  to  the  company  as  he  chose,  and  sailed 
for  Hanalei,  whence  with  the  ship  and  brig,  he  left  for  Honolulu. 

Here,  again,  they  were  soon  requested  to  depart,  which  they 
did  without  any  resistance. 

The  ship  “ Myrtle  ” (Kodiak),  however,  being  old  and  unsea- 
worthy, was  obliged  to, return,  and  sank  in  the  harbor. 

Her  crew  are  said  to  have  been  well  treated  on  shore  until  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  leave.  As  we  shall  see,  they  had  not  left 
Kauai  in  the  friendly  manner  reported  above. 

Soon  after  this  the  Russian  sloop  of  war,  “ Diana,”  touched  at 
Waimea  for  supplies.  The  captain  made  some  inquiries  about 
Dr.  Scheffer’s  conduct  and  treatment,  and  appeared  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  Russian  flag  over  the  Waimea  fort  was  hauled  down 
by  Capt.  Adams,  March  12,  1817,  and  the  Hawaiian  flag  hoisted 
in  its  place. 

Such  is  the  Hawaiian  account  of  these  events. 

tikhmeneff’s  account. 

I will  now  read  a translation  of  a chapter  in  P.  Tikhmeneff’s 
‘‘  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Formation  of  the  Russian- American 
Company,”  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1861,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
185-192. 


“ Immediately  after  the  visits  of  Hagemeister  and  Slobodtchi- 
koff  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  King  Tomeomeo  (Kamehameha) 
made  an  offer  to  Baranoff,  through  the  Americans,  to  enter  into 
commercial  relations  with  the  Colonies,  and  even  wanted  to  go 
to  New  Archangel  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a 
treaty  on  the  subject.  Baranoff  having  in  view  the  preservation 
of  friendly  relations  with  the  islands  which,  from  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  presented  rich  resources  for  procuring  supplies,  com- 
missioned Captain  Bennett  to  go  there  in  1814,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  in  the  company’s  vessel  “ Bering.”  During  its 
stay  at  the  island  of  Atuai  (Kauai),  the  ship  was  driven  ashore 
by  a violent  wind,  and  its  cargo  was  pillaged  by  the  natives. 
Tomari  (Kaumualii),  the  king  of  that  island,  in  reply  to  the 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  goods  which  had  been  taken, 
resolutely  replied  by  asserting  that  everything  thrown  upon  the 
coast  belonged  to  him  and  became  his  property.  The  American, 

' Captain  Smith,  received  the  crew  of  the  ship  on  board  his  own 
vessel;  the  king  furnished  a very  scanty  supply  of  provisions  to 
feed  the  Russians.  In  1815,  Baranoff  sent,  on  an  American 
vessel.  Doctor  Scheffer  (who  had  been  left  at  New  Archangel  by 
the  ship  ‘‘ Suvoroff”  in  consequence  of  disagreements  with  the 
commander  and  the  officers)  to  King  Tomeomeo  (Kameha- 
meha),* who  resided  on  the  island  of  Oahu, f and  who  was  reputed 
to  be  the  greatest  of  the  chiefs  of  the  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  his  co-operation  in  procuring  the  restoration  of  the 
cargo  and  the  vessel,  or  payment  for  them  in  sandal-wood,  the 
price  for  which  was  very  high  in  the  Chinese  markets  ; and 
lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  entering,  if  circumstances  proved  favor- 
able, into  commercial  relations  with  the  king  Tomeomeo,  who  at 

* King  Tomeomeo  was  originally  a petty  chief  in  the  northern  part  of  Oahu. 
By  the  help  of  some  foreign  deserters,  he  killed  the  other  chiefs,  among  the  num- 
ber Dashio  (Kaeo),  the  father  of  Tomari,  who  ruled  over  five  islands.  Tomari 
fled  to  the  island  of  Atuai,  retain  ng  only  two  islands  lying  on  the  north  of  Oahu. 
Undying  hatred  of  his  father’s  murderer,  and  the  desire  to  avenge  him  at  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  and  to  recover  the  possession  of  his  paternal  inherit- 
ance, were  the  main  objects  of  all  his  actions,  especially  n his  relatlo  s with 
foreigners.  P.  Tikmeneff. 

t Kamehameha  was  residing  at  Kailua,  Hawaii,  at  that  time. 
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first,  received  Scheffer  very  cordially;  but  reports  spread  by  the 
American  Chant,  (?)  who  had  been  expelled  from  New  Arch- 
angel, to  the  effect  that  Scheffer  had  been  sent  by  the  Russians 
to  learn  how  they  could  most  easily  gain  possession  of  the 
islands,  caused  a change  in  the  king’s  feelings.  This  circum- 
stance induced  the  doctor  to  go  to  Atuai.  to  king  Tomari  (Kau- 
mualii).  His  curing  Tomari  of  the  dropsy  and  his  beloved 
wife  of  fever  gained  the  doctor  the  good  will  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  the  king  of  Atuai.  He  agreed  to  comply  with  all 
Baranoff’s  demands,  and  concluded  the  following  treaty  with 
Scheffer  : — 

1.  The  ship  “Bering”  and  the  cargo  seized  in  her  must  be 
restored  to  the  Russians,  with  the  exception  of  the  articles  which 
the  king  needs,  for  which  he  binds  himself  to  pay  in  sandal- 
wood. 

,2.  The  king  binds  himself  to  furnish  the  colonies  every  year 
a full  cargo  of  dried  taro. 

8.  All  the  sandal-wood  in  the  islands  is  placed  at  Scheffer’s 
disposal,  and  the  trade  in  that  article  will  be  carried  on  exclu- 
sively with  the  company. 

4.  The  Russians  have  the  right  to  build  factories  in  all  parts 
of  Tomari’s  dominions;  the  doctor,  on  his  side,  promised  to  fur- 
nish Tomari  five  hundred  men  and  some  vessels  properly  armed, 
for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Tomeomeo’s  islands.  The  king 
promised  to  pay  the  company  for  this  in  sandal-wood.  In  ad- 
dition Scheffer  took  up  himself  the  command  of  Tomari’s  troops, 
on  condition  that  the  company  should  be  placed  in  possession 
of  half  of  the  island  of  Oahu. 

Lastly,  by  special  agreement,  king  Tomari  placed  himself, 
with  all  the  people  under  his  sway,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Russian  emperor. 

Before  receiving  information  of  Scheffer’s  proceedings,  Baran- 
off  sent  him  two  ships  to  support  his  demands  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  company’s  ship  and  cargo.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wrote  to  the  doctor  to  try,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  king’s  consent 
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to  the  erection  of  a factory  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  where  there 
had  already  been  for  some  years  an  establishment  of  the  American 
brothers  Winship,  towards  whom  the  king  occasionally  dis- 
played special  good  will. 

In  the  meantime,  Scheffer,  to  carry  out  his  promise  to  Tomari, 
bought  an  American  schooner  for  the  sum  of  twenty-one  thous- 
and paper  rubles,  giving  in  exchange  various  goods  belonging  to 
the  company,  and  a ship  for  two  hundred  thousand  rubles,  as- 
signing in  payment  for  it,  at  a very  low  price,  the  furs  which 
were  then  on  board  the  company’s  vessels. 

On  receiving  the  report  of  the  doctor’s  operations,  Baranoff 
immediately  notified  him  that  he  could  not,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  ratify  the  agreements  made  by  him, 
and  the  more  so  because,  according  to  report,  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  under  the  protection  of  England,  and  at  the  same 
time  refused  to  approve  the  purchase  of  the  vessels,  adding, 
among  other  things,  that  Scheffer  had  deviated  from  the  instruc- 
tions given  him.  In  the  same  letter,  Baranoff  requested  the 
doctor  to  despatch  immediately  to  New  Archangel  the  brig 

Ilmen,”  which  had  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  from  the 
coast  of  New  Albion,  (California,)  with  a cargo  of  miscellaneous 
goods  to  the  value  of  sixty-five  thousand  paper  rubles,  besides 
furs. 

Without  listening  to  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and  actuated  exclu- 
sively by  the  ambition  of  gaining  for  himself  the  reputation  of 
being  the  founder  of  new  colonies  for  the  company,  Scheffer 
proceeded  to  erect  a fort  and  a factory,  employing  for  that  pur- 
pose the  lumber  brought  him  by  one  of  the  vessels  which  had 
arrived  from  New  Archangel,  and  to  lay  out  gardens  and  fields, 
with  the  produce  of  which  he  hoped  to  supply  the  colonies. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  King  Tomari’s  petition  for  protection 
to  the  Czar  (Alexander  I),  His  Majesty  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  grant  it,  and  he  therefore  instructed  the 
company  to  refuse  the  king’s  request  in  as  friendly  a way  as 
possible,  and  to  return  to  him  the  document  which  had  been 
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drawn  up  on  the  subject  with  Scheffer,  and  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  commercial  relations  wdth  the 
islands.  With  regard  to  the  lands  ceded  by  Tomari  to  the  com- 
pany, the  emperor  consented  to  its  making  use  of  them,  if  it 
should  be  found  to  be  to  their  interest. 

The  Board  of  Directors  directed  Baranoff  to  entrust  the  exe- 
cution of  these  instructions  to  some  employee  of  the  company 
better  fitted  for  that  duty  than  Scheffer,  and,  in  view  of  the 
latter's  rash  proceedings,  to  recall  him  immediately  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  the  Colonies. 

Subsequently  the  order  to  return  to  the  king  the  documents 
concerning  the  protectorate  was  revoked.  The  Emperor,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Council  which  had  been  appointed  in  connection  with  it,  sent 
Tomari  a gold  medal,  with  the  riband  of  the  order  of  St.  Anne, 
with  the  inscription — “To  Tomari,  Chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  recognition  of  his  friendship  for  the  Russians,”  and  in  addi- 
tion, a cutlass,  beautifully  mounted,  and  a scarlet  cloak  with 
golden  tassels  and  lace. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans,  who  were  trading  with  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  were  using  every  means  to  stir  up  the  hatred 
of  the  natives  against  the  Russians.  In  1816,  with  Tomari’s 
consent,  they  established  a factory,  and  obtained  from  him  lands, 
plantations  and  all  the  sandalwood,  at  the  price  which  the  king 
demanded.  Besides  this,  they  purchased  the  whole  yearly  supply 
of  dried  taro,  salt,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  in  a word,  all  that  Tomari 
had  bound  himself,  by  the  treaty  concluded  by  him,  to  furnish 
to  the  Russians  in  return  for  the  goods  taken  from  them,  to  the 
value  of  12,000  paper  rubles,  and  they  urged  him  incessantly  to 
lower  the  Russian  flag,  which  had  been  hoisted  in  token  of  his 
dominions  having  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
Finally,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  king’s  chief  counsellor,  a 
renegade  Englishman  (John  Young),  who  stood  very  high  in 
his  favor,  and  who  received  a liberal  reward  for  the  permission 
to  expel  the  Russians,  the  Americans  destroyed  the  factory 
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erected  by  Scheffer  in  the  Island  of  Oahu,  having  first  compelled 
its  inmates  to  leave  it.  They  also  endeavored  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  Island  of  Atui,  where  Scheffer  had  likewise  begun 
to  erect  several  establishments,  but  they  failed  in  this  attempt 
at  first.  They  then  conceived  the  idea  of  spreading  the  report 
that  five  American  vessels  would  soon  arrive  at  the  Islands,  the 
crew  of  which  would  ^lestroy  all  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  if  the 
king  did  not  lower  the  Russian  flag. 

At  the  same  time  the  Americans  in  the  company’s  service 
united  with  their  countrymen,  and  signified  their  desire  to  leave 
the  Russians;  and  among  their  number,  Vosdvit  (Wadsworth), 
the  commander  of  the  brig  “Ilmen,”  deserted  his  vessel  without 
ceremony.  At  last  thp  natives,  seizing  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
sians, compelled  them  to  go  on  board  their  vessels,  hurrying 
them  with  the  threat  that,  if  they  did  not  leave  the  island  im- 
mediately they  would  repent  of  their  obstinacy.  It  was  plotted 
to  drown  the  doctor  by  making  holes  in  the  boat  which  took 
him  from  the  shore,  but  he  escaped  death  as  if  by  a miracle. 
Noticing  the  intention  of  the  Russians  to  land  again  and  recover 
their  lost  property,  the  islanders  opened  fire  upon  them  from 
the  cannon  on  the  shore,  and  again  compelled  them  to  return 
to  their  vessels.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  men  who  were  with  Scheffer.  They  were  forced  to  put  to  sea 
without  food,  without  the  necessary  clothing,  and  last  of  all, 
without  any  means  of  resistance.  The  company’s  ship  “Kodiak” 
especially,  was  in  a pitiable  condition;  in  consequence  of  her 
springing  a leak,  her  hold  was  full  of  water,  owing  to  which  she 
was  every  nioment  exposed  to  the  danger  of  going  to  the  bottom 
with  all  her  crew,  consisting  of  sixty  men.  Scheffer  sent  to  re- 
mind the  king  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  concluded,  but  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  in  a position  to  set  matters  right.  For- 
tunately the  commander  of  the  ship  “Kodiak,”  an  American 
named  Young,  had  refused  to  leave  the  Russians.  Scheffer 
transferred  him  to  the  brig  “Ilmen,”  and  despatched  him  to 
Baranoff  with  information  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
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the  company’s  employees,  while  he  himself  resolved  to  gain,  by 
some  means  or  other,  the  Port  of  Honolulu,  which  was  the  only 
safe  refuge  left  hiui.  The  fine  weather  enabled  him  to  re^ch  the 
harbor,  but  the  ship  was  only  allowed  to  remain  there  on  con- 
dition of  giving  up  all  her  guns."*  King  Tomeomeo’s  minister, 
Young  (who  was  also  a renegade  sailor),  tried  to  persuade  the 
Russians  to  surrender  Scheffer,  but  they  rejected  the  proposal. 
The  hatred  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  Americans  against 
the  doctor,  was  so  violent  on  the  part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  made  to  pay  with 
his  head  for  the  former  good  will  of  the  two  kings  towards  him, 
if  his  old  acquaintance.  Captain  Luns  (?)  had  not  proposed  to 
him  to  accompany  him  to  Canton,  whence  he  could  reach  St. 
Petersburg  without  danger. 

Leaving  the  Russians  at  Oahu  under  command  of  the  hunter 
Tarakanoff,  Scheffer  set  out  on  his  voyage  in  July,  1817. 

Thus  were  frustrated  all  Scheffer’s  plans  for  the  firm  estab- 
lishment of  the  Russians  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

This  experiment  cost  the  company  about  ^SOjOOO  paper 
rubles,  an  irreparable  loss. 

Subsequently  vessols  were  repeatedly  sent  from  the  Colonies 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  collect  the  amount  due  by  Tomari, 
but  they  returned  without  having  succeeded.  In  1819,  Smith, 
the  company’s  commissioner,  during  his  stay  at  Oahu,  had  an 
interview  with  Tomari,  who  expressed  his  readiness  to  pay  for 
the  articles  taken  from  Scheffer,  but  he  did  not  do  it.  The 
ship  “Kodiak”  which  had  been  left  at  the  islands,  was  sold  by 
the  company  to  a foreigner  for  a very  low  price. 

In  the  meantime.  Tarakanoff,  with  his  men,  made  an  agree- 
ment in  1818  (1817  ?)  with  an  American  named  Johnson,  to 
take  them  on  board  his  ship  in  order  to  fish  on  the  coast  of 
California,  and  in  this  way  he  arrived  at  New  Archangel. 

In  1818  Scheffer  presented  a memorial  to  the  Minister  of  the 

* A Russian  brass  cannon  bearing’  the  date  1807,  which  probably  once  belonged 
to  the  “Kodiak  ” is  now  at  the  Kamehameha  Museum.  In  1822  the  American 
Mission  obtained  a pump  from  the  wreck. 
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Interiox,  in  which  he  stated  at  great  length  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  trade  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  from 
the  occupation  of  one  of  them  for  the  establishment  of  a Rus- 
sian factory,  stating  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  vessels 
and  men  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Minister  asked  the  company’s  opinion  concerning 
Scheffer’s  project.  The  council  of  the  company,  together  with 
the  Board  of  Directors,  after  relating  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  experiment  already  made  with  regard  to  the 
foundation  of  an  establisment  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  replied 
that,  for  its  part,  it  admitted  the  truth  of  Scheffer’s  arguments 
as  to  the  advantages  which  might  redound  to  the  colonies  of 
Kamschatka  and  Okhotsk  from  obtaining  supplies  from  the 
products  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  especially  if  it  should  have 
possession  of  one  of  them,  but  that  before  proceeding  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  enterprise,  to  such  extent  as  might  be  found  ex- 
pedient, the  company  would  wait  the  commands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Upon  the  presentation  to  the  Emperor  of  the  above-mentioned 
project,  with  the  opinion  of  the  Council  and  the  Board  of 
Directors,  his  Majesty  gave  orders  to  announce:  “That,  having 

commanded  the  company,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, to  wit:  at  the  time  when  Tomari  was  well  inclined 
towards  the  Russians,  and  when  he,  of  his  own  accord,  asked 
for  the  })rotection  of  Russia,  to  decline  that  proposal,  and  to 
limit  itself  to  friendly  commercial  relations  with  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  His  Majesty  based  his  decision  on  the  firm  conviction 
of  the  inexpedienc}^  of  closer  relations  to  the  said  chief,  which 
inexpediency  was  afterwards  demonstrated  by  the  facts  them- 
selves; hence,  he  is  so  much  more  of  the  opinion  at  the  present 
time  that  the  hope  of  the  establishment  of  the  Russians  on  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  very  little  foundation,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  approving  the  company’s  intention  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
wishing  it  success,  his  Majesty  hopes  that,  by  means  of  judi- 
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cious  measures  and  the  careful  selection  of  the  agents  who  are  to 
carry  out  the  company’s  instructions,  it  will  obtain  the  same 
advantages  as  it  would  have  done  from  an  establishment  on 
the  islands,  and  he  promises  that  the  instructions  shall  be 
given  to  the  commanders  of  all  Government  vessels  going  round 
the  world  to  announce  everywhere  in  those  remote  regions  that 
the  company  is  under  his  Majesty’s  protection.  As  regards  the 
presents  intended  to  be  given  in  the  Emperor’s  name  to  Tomari, 
the  chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  leaves  it  to  the  company’s 
discretion  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  it  may  see  fit.'*' 

In  accordance  with  this  expression  of  the  Emperor’s  will,  the 
relations  of  the  Company  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  were 
thenceforth  confined  to  procuring  there,  whenever  a favorable 
opportunity  presented  itself,  supplies  of  provisions,  and  es- 
pecially of  salt.” 

This  decision  of  the  Czar,  Alexander  I,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  of  his  Government.  Russia 
has  since  chosen  to  retire  entirely  from  the  Western  Con- 
tinent, and  her  latest  action  with  relation  to  these  islands 
is  not  only  consistent  with  her  decision  in  1818,  but  also  with 
the  view  that  they  belong  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

EXTRACT  FROM  KOTZEBUE,  VOL.  II,  P.  197. 

Captain  Kotzebue,  who  was  at  Honolulu  in  the  Russian 
exploring  ship  “ Rurik,”  October  1,  1817,  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  corroborates  part  of  Tikhmeneff’s  account. 

“ Kareimoku  informed  me,  with  much  pleasure,  that  Dr. 
Scheffer  had  been  expelled  from  the  island  of  Atooi,  and  had 
landed  here  some  time  ago  with  his  crew,  consisting  of  a hundred 
Aleutians  and  several  Russians,  in  the  ship  “ Kodiak,  ” which 
now  lay  on  the  strand.  The  ship  was  in  such  a miserable  con- 
dition that  the  crew  in  the  voyage  from  Atooi  to  Woahoo 
had  been  obliged  to  pump  continually  to  keep  her  from  sinking, 
and  therefore  the  fugitives,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  this 

* There  is  no  evidence  that  Kaumualii  ever  received  the  presents  referred  to 
by  the  Czar. 
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harbor,  were  obliged  to  run  her  aground.  Kareimoku  told  me 
that  he  had  kindly  received  the  unfortunate  Aleutians  and 
Russians,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  return  evil  for  evil.  Even 
Scheffer  had  been  permitted  to  go  on  board  of  a ship  from  the 
United  States,  which  a few  days  before  our  arrival  had  sailed 
for  Canton. 

^‘Kareimoku  had  scarcely  finished  his  account  when  Mr. 
Tarakanoff,  agent  of  the  Russian-American  Company,  came 
on  board  Avith  several  of  the  company’s  officers.  Tarakanoff, 
who,  according  to  Baranoff ’s  orders,  had  been  placed  entirely 
under  Scheffer’s  command,  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
proceedings  in  Atooi,  through  which  they  had  all  been  placed  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  he  considered  it  a great  miracle  that, 
in  their  flight  from  Atooi,  only  three  Aleutians  had  been  shot, 
as  Tamary  (Kaumualii),  who  regarded  them  as  his  bitterest 
enemies,  might  easily  have  killed  many  more. 

“He  also  mentioned  their  dangerous  voyage  hither,  and  was 
now,  with  his  people,  in  the  most  miserable  situation,  as,  of 
course,  they  could  not  have  provisions  without  paying  for  them. 

“Fortunately  I had  laid  in  such  a provision  of  stock-fish  in 
Unalaska  as  enabled  me  to  send  these  poor  creatures  proAusions 
for  a month.  Tarakanoff,  who  seemed  to  me  to  be  a very  sen- 
sible man,  had  concluded  a contract  with  Mr.  Hebet  (Captain 
Ebbetts),  the  owner  of  two  ships  lying  here,  by  which  he 
bound  himself  to  maintain  and  clothe  the  Aleutians  a whole 
year  on  condition  that  he  should  bring  them  to  California, 
where  they  should  employ  then. selves  in  catching  sea-otters  on 
the  islands  there.  After  the  expiration  of  this  year,  Hebet  is 
to  bring  them  to  Sitka,  and  to  give  the  company  half  of  the 
skins  obtained.”  Speaking  of  the  new  heiau*  at  Honolulu,  Capt. 
Kotzebue  says  : “This  morai  was  very  quickly  erected  near 

Hanarura,  because  the  natives  had  been  obliged  to  destrov  the 
old  one,  which  had  been  profaned  by  the  entrance  of  Dr.  Scheffer’s 
people.  The  fury  of  the  natives  at  that  time  was  without  bounds. 


Heiau,  a temple,  called  a “ Moral  ” in  the  Tahitian  dialect. 
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and  Scheffer’s  men  would  certainly  have  lost  their  lives  if  it  f 
had  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  Young.”  This  must  have  I 
been  after  their  return  from  Kauai.  I 

REMARKS.  j 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  Tikhmeneff’s  account  of  these  | 
transactions  disagrees  in  several  points  with  the  information  J 
collected  by  Rev.  Samuel  Whitney.  j 

Judging  from  the  internal  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  j 
Tikhmeneff’s  statements  in  regard  to  the  acts  and  declarations 
of  Governor  Baranoff,  the  Directors  of  his  company  and  the  : 
Czar  have  been  compiled  from  official  documents,  and  are  J. 
entirely  trustworthy. 

It  is  certain  that  neither  the  Russian  Government  nor  the  I 
officers  of  the  Russian-American  Company  ever  had  any  hostile  ^ 
designs  against  these  islands,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  Baran- 
off’s  agent.  Dr.  Scheffer.  On  the  other  hand,  Tikhmeneff’s 
information  in  regard  to  Hawaiian  affairs  seems  to  have  been  in 
great  part  derived  from  Dr.  Scheffer’s  reports,  and  must  be  } 
received  with  great  caution.  What  he  says  about  Tomeomeo  ^ 
and  Tomori  is  absurdly  incorrect,  and  no  doubt  his  statements 
about  the  conduct  of  the  American  traders  are  grossly  exagger-  ^ 
ated,  to  say  the  least.  His  account,  however,  of  the  expulsion  j 
of  the  Russians  from  Kauai,  and  of  their  stay  in  Honolulu,  is  J 
corroborated  in  the  main  by  Capt.  Kotzebue.  It  would  appear  , 
that  Mr.  Whitney  was  for  some  reason  misinformed  on  this 
point  by  his  Kauai  friends.  i | 

THE  SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF  BARANOFF  AND  SCHEFFER. 

Dr.  Scheffer,  as  we  have  seen,  after  making  his  escape  from  || 
Oahu,  proceeded  to  Canton  and  thence  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  || 
he  presented  the  memorial  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  l| 
is  mentioned  above  by  Tikmeneff.  I 

He  left  Russia  in  disgrace,  but  soon  turned  up  again  in  t 
Brazil,  where  he  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Don  Pedro  fl 
I.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  high-sounding  title  of  Count  ■ 
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von  Frankenthal,  and  sent  him  with  a commission  to  Ger- 
many to  recruit  men  for  his  body-guard. 

Dr.  Scheffer  died  peacefully  in  Germany  at  a very  ad- 
vanced age. 

As  for  Baranoff,  the  old  autocrat  of  Russian  America,  after 
nearly  thirty  years  of  arduous  service,  he  was  relieved  at  his 
own  request,  in  January,  1818,  by  Capt.  Hagemeister,  who  had 
been  sent  out  with  a commission  from  the  directors. 

The  property  which  he  turned  over  in  Sitka  alone  was  worth 
two  and  a half  millions  of  roubles.  “ In  all  the  complicated 
accounts  of  this  vast  business,”  says  Bancroft,  “ the  new  com- 
missioner failed  to  find  a single  discrepancy.  The  cash  accounts, 
involving  millions,  were  in  perfect  order.” 

The  task  of  transferring  the  property  and  accounts  of  the 
company  occupied  many  months. 

It  seems,  the  weather-beaten  old  pioneer  at- one  time  had 
thought  of  sailing  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  end  his  days  at 
the  court  of  King  Karnehameha,  with  whom  he  was  on  friendly 
terms.  But  finally  he  decided  to  return  to  his  native  land, 
where  his  advice  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  company. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  on  the  “Kutusof”  for  Kronstadt, 
but  his  health  failed  rapidly  on  the  voyage,  and  in  the  straits  of 
Sunda,  on  the  16th  of  April.  1819,  he  breathed  his  last. 

“ On  the  following  day  his  obsequies  were  performed,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Occim  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of 
Alexander  Baranoff.” 

W.  D.  Alexander. 

X.  Biography  of  Alexander  Baranoff.  St.  Petersburg,  1835,  on 

which  Mr.  Bancroft’s  account  of  him  is  founded. 
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DISMANTLING  OF  THE  FORT. 

Extract  from  a letter  by  V.  Kimdsen  Esq 


“The  Waimea  fort  was  dismantled  in  1864  by  order  of  the 
Government.  There  were  88  guns,  some  of  them  very  large 
and  heavy.  These  were  shipped  to  California  and  sold  there. 
Two  of  the  guns  are  still  at  the  bottom  of  Waimea  Bay,  as  the 
boat  in  which  they  were  being  conveyed  to  a schooner  capsized, 
and  they  were  lost.  * * * * The  fort  contained  one  room, 
excavated  in  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  enormous,  heavy 
Lehua  trees,  with  a thick  layer  of  earth  over  the  logs.  This 
room  was  perfectly  bomb-proof.  In  1854  and  until  1860,  a 
captain  lived  in  the  fort,  who  had  a few  soldiers  under  him. 
On  the  King’s  birthday  and  on  other  occasions  a salute  was 
fired.  But  soon  these  men  died  off,  and  the  fort  was  left 
tenantless.” 


SUPPLEMENT. 


CAPT.  Golovnin’s  statement. 


(Translated  from  the  Kussian  for  this  paper.) 

Capt.  Golovnin’s  narrative  of  his  voyage  around  the  world  in 
the  sloop-of-war  “ Kamchatka,”  in  1817,  1818  and  1819,  during 
which  he  visited  these  islands  in  October,  1818,  contains  the 
following  passage.  ' 

“ Not  long  ago  a party  of  Europeans  under  the  leadership  of 
a German  doctor,  (Scheffer),  settled  on  the  island  of  Atuai,  with 
the  permission  of  the  chief  of  that  island,  who  as  we  have  said 
before,  was  tributary  to  the  King  of  Hawaii. 

At  first  the  natives  supposed  that  they  were  there  simply  for 
trade,  but  the  careless  doctor  soon  disclosed  his  intention  to 
establish  a colony,  and  to  assist  the  chief  of  Atuai  in  gaining  pos- 
session of  all  the  islands,  and  also  to  prevent  American  ships 
from  trading  there. 

He  was  so  simple  that  he  never  said  a word  to  any  of  the 
chiefs,  while  he  built  fortifications,  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the 
Russian-American  Co.  He  even  visited  the  island  of  Oahu 
with  an  armed  force,  and  hoisted  the  same  flag  there. 

Finally  Mr.  Young,  being  governor  of  this  island  (Oahu)  by 
appointment  of  Kamehameha,  put  a stop  to  this  proceeding, 
and  ordered  the  force  to  be  removed. 

This  political  intriguer  employed  as  his  interpreters  with  the 
chiefs  of  Atuai,  certain  American  sailors  residing  on  the  island, 
expecting  that  they  would  keep  his  secret  for  the  presents 
wdiich  he  gave  them. 


They,  however,  took  hia  presents,  but  betrayed  the  plot  to 
their  countrymen.  Captains  of  American  vessels  visiting  the 
Islands,  on  learning  of  the  plot  against  their  trade,  explained 
to  Kamehameha  the  danger  that  he  was  in,  and  advised  him  to 
immediately  expel  the  intruders  from  Atuai.  Accordingly  the 
King  promptly  gave  orders  to  the  subordinate  chief  of  Atuai  to 
request  the  intruders  to  leave  the  island,  and  return  to  their 
own  country,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  use  force. 

At  first  the  Doctor  did  not  yield,  asserting  that  he  would 
soon  receive  reinforcements. 

Kamehameha  was  a little  afraid  at  first,  suspecting  that  there 
was  some  power  behind  this  affair,  but  at  length  the  Americans 
succeeded  in  re-assuring  the  King,  and  convincing  him  that 
Dr.  Scheffer  had  taken  possession  by  the  orders  of  a governor, 
who  had  thereby  overstepped  the  limits  of  his  own  authority. 

One  of  the  captains  promised  to  remain  there  until  the  other 
party  should  embark,  and  in  the  case  of  a fight,  to  assist  the 
King,  for  which  Kamehameha  agreed  to  give  him  a ship  load 
of  sandal-wood. 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  had  lost  hope  of  the  arrival  of  any 
reinforcements,  and  deemed  it  safer  to  yield  and  depart  than 
to  fight  and  wield  the  sword  instead  of  the  scalpel. 

As  the  King’s  ally  had  had  no  chance  to  give  him  any  ahsist- 
ance,  he  refused  to  pay  him  the  sandal-wood,  explaining  to 
him  that  this  reward  had  been  promised  only  for  active  assist- 
ance. The  ship,  however,  was  furnished  with  a large  quantity 
of  provisions.  =k****^** 

Dr.  Scheffer  afterwards  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition in  the  German  language.  It  is  probable  that  this 
paper  found  its  way  to  Washington,  and  was  made  use  of  by 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  colonies  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Their 
report  was  read  before  Congress  in  January,  1821.” 


OF  THE 


The  Evolution  of  the  Hawaiian  Judiciary. 


Presented  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  June  29,  1894, 
by  Hon.  W.  Frear,  Associate- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN 
JUDICIARY. 


TWO  PERIODS  OF  JUDICIAL  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  Hawaiian  Judiciary  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  periods : The  first,  w^hich  may  be  briefly 

described  as  the  period  of  absolute  government,  extending  from 
the  earliest  migrations  of  Hawaiians  to  these  shores,  say  about 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  to  the  year  1840;  the 
second,  which  may  be  called  the  period  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, extending  from  the  year  1840  to  the  present  time.  Dur- 
ing the  first  of  these  periods  but  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
evolution  of  the  judiciary.  During  the  second  period,  as  a result 
of  peculiar  conditions  of  political,  social  and  industrial  change, 
and  the  intermingling  of  the  foreign  and  aboriginal  races,  of 
widely  different  but  gradually  assimilating  ideas  and  needs, 
development  has  been  rapid — until  now,  for  independence,  for 
completeness  and  simplicity  of  organization,  and  for  satisfac- 
tory administration  of  justice,  the  Hawaiian  Judiciary  occupies 
a high  place  among  the  judiciaries  of  the  most  advanced  nations. 

FIRST  PERIOD  TO  1840 — NO  DISTINCT  JUDICIARY. 

During  the  first  period  the  system  of  government  was  of  a 
feudal  nature,  with  the  King  as  lord  paramount,  the  chief  as 
mesne  lord  and  the  common  man  as  tenant  paravail— gen- 
erally three  or  four  and  sometimes  six  or  seven  degrees.  Each 
held  land  of  his  immediate  superior  in  return  for  military  and 
other  services  and  the  payment  of  taxes  or  rent.  Under  this 
system  all  functions  of  government,  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial,  were  united  in  the  same  persons  and  were  exercised 
with  almost  absolute  power  by  each  functionary  over  all  under 
him,  subject  only  to  his  own  superiors,  each  function  being  exer- 
cised not  consciously  as  different  in  kind  from  the  others  but 
merely  as  a portion  of  the  general  power  possessed  by  a lord 
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over  his  own.  There  was  no  distinct  judiciary  and  scarcely 
any  conception  of  distinct  judicial  power,  and  yet  judicial  forms 
were  to  some  extent  observed.  Our  authentic  knowledge  of 
them  is  meager  and  probably  does  not  much  antedate  the  reign 
of  Kamehameha  I. 

REDRESS  WITHOUT  TRIAL. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  redress  was  for  injured  parties 
or  their  friends  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  retali- 
ate, as  for  instance  .in  cases  of  assault  or  murder.  The  offender 
might,  however,  escape  by  fleeing  to  a city  of  refuge.  In  cases 
of  theft  the  injured  party  went  to  the  thief’s  house  and  took 
whatever  he  could  And— the  thief,  even  though  the  stronger  of 
the  two,  being  restrained  by  public  sentiment  from  offering 
resistance.  This  was  not  mere  unbridled  anarchy,  though 
closely  bordering  upon  it,  but  was  well  recognized  as  a justifl- 
able  legal  proceeding.  Even  at  the  present  time  among  the 
most  civilized  nations,  similar  rem.edies  are  allowed,  in  some 
cases  by  the  law  as  in  cases  of  distraint,  recaption,  and  abate- 
ment of  nuisance,  and  in  other  cases  by  juries  or  by  common 
consent  in  disregard  of  the  law. 

CIVIL  TRIALS — COURTS JURISDICTION. 

The  practice  of  taking  the  law  into  one’s  own  hands,  however, 
was  seldom  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  the  wrong-doer  was  of 
higher  rank  than  the  injured  party,  or,  if  of  inferior  rank,  be- 
longed to  another  chief.  In  such  cases  the  injured  party 
appealed  for  justice  to  the  King  or  some  chief  within  whose 
territory  the  accused  resided.  Jurisdiction  depended  on  the 
place  where  the  offender  was  domiciled,  or  rather  upon  the  lord 
to  whom  he  belonged,  not  upon  the  place  w^here  he  was  found 
or  where  the  offense  was  committed.  Any  chief  from  the  im- 
mediate lord  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  King  might  take  cogniz- 
ance of  the  offense  and  from  the  decision  of  any  chief  an  appeal 
lay  to  any  one  of  his  superiors.  Thus  there  was  a series  of 
courts,  which  might  be  called  local,  district  and  national,  or, 
under  Kamehameha,  district,  island  and  national,  each  presided 
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over  by  one  person  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  all  persons 
domiciled  within  his  territory  and  was  original,  and  to  some 
extent  concurrent  and  appellate. 

PROCEDURE. 

There  were  no  regular  police,  but  the  King  and  each  chief 
had  a number  of  attendants  at  hand,  whose  duty  it  was  with 
the  aid  of  their  dependents  to  execute  orders  and  judgments. 
Upon  complaint  being  made,  the  parties  were  summoned  to 
appear,  generally  in  the  house  or  front  yard  of  the  king  or 
chief.  Judgment  was  not  often  rendered  until  they  were  both 
heard  face  to  face.  Witnesses  were  rarely,  if  at  all,  examined. 
There  was  no  jury,  no  prosecuting  attorney,  no  lawyer  to  exact 
fees,  raise  technical  points  or  create  delays.  Each  party  argued 
his  own  cause,  often  with  great  eloquence,  and  usually  sitting 
cross-legged  before  the  judge.  The  trial  was  speedy  and  the 
litigation  inexpensive,  but  then  as  now  not  always  satisfactory. 
Judgment  was  promptly  rendered  and  as  promptly  executed. 

POWER  OF  JUDGES NATURE  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

The  personal  and  official  characters  of  the  judge  were  not  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  not  bound  to  act  impersonally  as  the  mere 
mouthpiece  of  the  law,  but  might  decide  according  to  his  own 
notions  of  justice  or  expediency,  and  yet  as  a rule  he  was  con- 
strained by  public  opinion  and  policy  to  observe  the  recognized 
law.  As  to  the  penalty  which  he  might  impose,  in  respect  to 
both  its  nature  and  amount,  he  might  exercise  great  discretion 
and  might  either  before  or  after  the  commission  of  the  offense 
grant  the  offender  immunity  from  punishment.  Much  depended 
not  only  upon  the  character  and  enormity  of  the  offense  but 
often  also  upon  the  personal  disposition  of  the  chief,  or  the 
favor  or  disfavor  in  which  he  held  the  respective  parties,  or 
upon  the  intervention  of  friends  who  had  influence  with  him. 
There  was  no  distinction  between  public  and  private  wrongs. 
The  relief  granted  might  be  legal  or  equitable;  restorative,  com- 
pensatory or  punitive.  In  case  of  theft,  restoration  of  the  stolen 
property  and  payment  of  damages  in  the  nature  of  a fine  was 
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often  adjudged;  but  if  the  theft  was  from  a high  chief  the  cul- 
prit might  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  set  adrift  far  out  at  sea 
in  an  old  worn  out-  canoe.  The  remedy  for  disturbance  of  a 
water  right  was  the  restoration  of  the  right.  Adultery  among 
the  higher  ranks  was  sometimes  punished  by  decapitation. 
Banishment  to  another  island  was  not  uncommonly  imposed 
for  various  offenses.  The  penalty  for  breach  of  etiquette  by  a 
tenant  toward  his  lord  was  often  extremely  severe;  the  eyes 
might  be  scooped  out  or  the  limbs  broken,  and  after  several 
days  of  torture  the  victim  might  finally  be  put  to  death  by 
burning,  strangling,  clubbing  or  in  some  other  way. 

RELIGIOUS  TRIALS — ORDEALS. 

There  were  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  tribunals.  The  poli- 
tical and  religious  systems  being  closely  interwoven,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  priests  was  not  confined  to  breaches  of  the  reli- 
gious taboos,  but  was  to  some  extent  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  chiefs  over  civil  wrongs.  The  procedure,  however,  was  quite 
different.  Their  trials  were  by  ordeal  and  were  of  two  kinds, 
ordeal  by  fire  and  ordeal  by  water. 

One  form  of  the  water  ordeal  was  the  “wai  halulu,”  or  shak- 
ing water.  A calabash  of  water  was  placed  before  the  suspected 
person.  After  a prayer  had  been  offered  by  a priest,  the  accused 
was  required  to  hold  both  hands,  with  fingers  spread  out, 
over  the  calabash,  while  the  priest  closely  watched  the  water. 
If  it  shook,  the  accused  was  guilty,  otherwise  innocent.  The 
shaking  of  the  water  may  have  been  accomplished  by  sleight  of 
hand,  or  perhaps  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  made  the  cul- 
prit’s hands  shake  sufficiently  to  produce  by  reflection  or 
shadow  a tremulous  appearance  in  the  water. 

Fire-ordeal  was  often  resorted  to  in  cases  of  theft  and  was  as 
follows:  The  complainant  first  paid  a fee  or  costs  of  court, 

usually  a pig.  A fire  was  then  kindled  and  three  kukui""  nuts 
were  broken,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  While  it 
was  burning  a priest  uttered  a prayer.  So  with  the  other  nuts, 
one  after  the  other.  If  the  thief  appeared  and  made  restitu- 

^Aleurites  moluccana,  or  Candle-nut. 
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tion  of  the  stolen  property  before  all  the  nuts  were  consumed, 
he  was  dismissed  with  a heavy  fine.  Otherwise  a proclamation 
was  made  that  the  theft  had  been  committed  and  that  the  thief 
was  being  prayed  to  death.  The  thief  then  generally  pined 
away  and  died,  overcome  by  superstitious  fears  that  he  was  the 
object  of  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  deity. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  trial  by  fire-ordeal  might  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  suspected  person  or  even  without  a 
suspicion  against  any  person  in  particular,  the  ordeal  serving 
as  both  detective  and  court ; also  that  both  forms  of  the 
Hawaiian  ordeal  were  in  a measure  based  upon  reason  and  jus- 
tice. The  ascertainment  of  the  truth  depended  upon,  or  at 
least  might  have  been  left  to,  the  operation  of  the  guilty  con- 
science of  the  accused,  and  the  presumption  was  in  favor  of  inno- 
cence; while  in  most  forms  of  ordeal  as  found  among  other 
races  the  burden  of  proof  was  upon  the  accused  to  establish  his 
innocence  and  this  could  be  done  in  theory  only  through  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  providence,  in  practice  only  by 
chance  or  legerdemain. 

NATURE  OF  LAWS  AND  LITIGATION. 

The  extent  to  which  judicial  forms  were  observed,  the  nature 
of  the  cases  that  were  likely  to  arise  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  rights  were  protected,  varied  from  time  to  time  with  the 
character  of  the  rulers,  the  nature  of  the  laws,  and  the  state  of 
society.  The  laws,  all  of  them  unwritten,  were  established  by 
usage,  or  by  the  edict  of  the  King,  and  proclaimed  throughout 
the  country  by  heralds.  Of  these,  the  taboos,  imposed  in  early 
times  for  religious  purposes  only,  but  afterwards  also  made  use 
of  by  the  chiefs  for  political  purposes,  in  order  that  they  might 
add  to  their  civil  authority  the  sanction  of  religion,  formed  the 
largest  a,nd  most  complex  as  well  as  most  oppressive  body  of 
laws.  Next  in  number  but  first  in  importance,  came  the  laws 
of  real  property  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  government 
was  based,  including  the  laws  of  tenure,  water  rights,  fishing 
rights  and  taxation.  Laws  relating  to  personal  security  were 
few  but  important,  the  violations  of  which,  considered  more  as 
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torts  than  as  crimes,  generally  took  the  form  of  assault  and 
occasionally  of  murder.  There  was  little  occasion  for  the  law 
of  contracts;  for,  estates  in  real  property  were  created  and 
transferred  by  favor  rather  than  by  contract;  and  personal  pro- 
perty, of  which  very  little  was  accumulated  owing  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  chiefs,  was  exchanged  only  by  barter,  in  which 
case  the  bargain  was  not  binding  until  delivery  of  the  goods  and 
expression  of  satisfaction  by  both  parties  and  then  it  became 
irrevocable.  Domestic  relations  were  little  regulated  by  law; 
parents  might  do  as  they  pleased  with  their  children,  often  giv- 
ing them  to  others  or  putting  them  to  death;  marriage  and 
divorce  rested  upon  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  their  relatives. 

kamehameha’s  reign,  1782-1819. 

Until  the  fifteenth  century,  peace,  prosperity  and  security 
appear  to  have  prevailed.  The  next  four  centuries  were  filled 
with  turmoil,  strife  and  oppression.  But  during  the  reign 
(1782-1819)  of  Kamehameha  I.,  who  united  the  group  under 
one  government,  peace  and  security  returned;  appointments  to 
office  were  based  on  merit  rather  than  favor;  the  laws  both  civil 
and  religious  were  made  more  uniform  and  were  rigidly  enforced; 
the  oppression  of  the  petty  chiefs  or  inferior  lords  was 
checked;  their  power  was  broken,  and  that  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment was  strengthened.  During  that  reign  occurred  the 
change  from  the  island  to  the  national  system.  Previously 
there  had  been  one,  sometimes  more  than  one,  king  over  each 
of  the  principal  islands.  But  then  one  lord  paramount  or  king, 
and  therefore  one  supreme  judicial,  as  well  as  executive  and 
legislative  officer,  took  the  place  of  several.  Next  under  him 
were  the  governors  appointed  by  him  over  the  different  islands, 
taking  the  place  of  the  former  tenants  in  capite  or  perhaps 
rather  the  place  of  the  former  island  kings,  for  they  had  almost 
regal  powers.  Then  came  the  under  chiefs  appointed  by  the 
several  governors,  with  the  approval  of  the  King,  over  districts 
and  villages,  and  also  the  tax  officers,  who  acted  under  the  gov- 
ernors in  tax  and  land  matters.  Thus  there  was  a change  not 
only  from  an  island  to  a national  system,  but  from  a complex 
to  a simple  system.  The  courts,  if  we  may  at  this  stage  call 
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them  such,  were  reduced  'practically  to  three  grades;  the 
national  or  supreme,  presided  over  by  the  King  ; the  island 
or  superior,  presided  over  by  the  several  governors ; and 
the  two  classes  of  district  or  inferior  courts,  presided  over 
by  the  under  chiefs  and  tax  officers  respectively,  whose  juris- 
diction was  concurrent  as  to  territory  but  different  as  to  sub- 
ject matter.  The  territorial  divisions  which  have  remained 
substantially  unchanged  ever  since,  also  become  established  in 
this  reign.  There  were  four  general  divisions  presided  over  by 
the  governors,  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  Oahu  each  constitut- 
ing one,  and  the  islands  of  Maui  and  Kauai  with  the  adjacent 
smaller  islands  respectively  constituting  the  others;  so  that  now 
when  we  speak  of  Maui  as  a judicial  division  we  tacitly  include 
Molokai,  Lanai  and  Kahoolawe,  and  likewise  Niihau  is  regarded 
as  included  in  Kauai.  During  this  reign  also,  as  a result  chiefly 
of  foreign  influences,  the  religious  system  was  undermined, 
and  upon  the  death  of  Kamehameha  in  1819,  it  fell  to  pieces. 
Thus  ended  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  whether  over  civil  or 
religious  causes.  Not,  however,  civil  jurisdiction  over  religious 
matters.  This  continued  to  be  exercised  against  the  idolatry 
which  survived  the  overthrow  of  the  native  religion,  and  also 
against  Roman  Catholicism,  beginning  in  1830,  a few  years 
after  its  introduction.  It  was  considered  lawful  as  against  the 
Catholics  until  the  Edict  of  Toleration  of  1839  and  as  against 
native  idolatry  until  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  1839  and  the 
Constitution  of  1840  which  guaranteed  religious  liberty.  The 
inferior  judges,  however,  in  their  ignorance  and  zeal,  occasionally 
tried  cases  of  idolatry  until  as  late  as  the  year  1857. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KAMEHAMEHA  TO  THE  FIRST  CONSTITUTION, 

1819-1840. 

Kamehameha,  in  view  of  the  weaknesses  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor,* by  will  established  the  office  of  Kuhina  Nui,  or  Premier, 
who  was  to  have  power  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  king.  These, 
the  King  and  Premier,  may  be  said  to  have  then  constituted 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  they  acted  to  some  extent  with  the 

Liholiho,  or  Kamehameha  II. 
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advice  of  a council  of  high  chiefs  which  became  established  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Kamehameha  and  afterwards  continued  to  grow 
in  power  until  it  developed  into  the  House  of  Nobles.  Soon  after 
Kamehameha’s  death  the  seat  of  government,  and  therefore  we 
may  perhaps  say  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  removed 
from  Kailua  to  Lahaina  and  Honolulu,  these  places  having 
gradually  grown  in  importance  through  the  advent  of  foreigners. 
During  the  twenty  years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  Kameha- 
meha, the  good  forces  set  in  motion  by  him  continued  to  operate; 
Christianity  was  introduced  the  year  following  his  death  and 
schools  were  established.  Under  the  influences  of  their  new 
religion  and  learning,  the  chiefs  gradually  became  more  humane 
in  their  views  toward  their  dependents  and  more  observant  of 
their  rights  ; the  common  people  grew  to  learn  that  they  had 
rights  ; a few  written  laws  relating  chiefly  to  assault,  murder, 
theft,  drunkenness,  gambling  and  oppression,  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time,  beginning  with  the  year  1823  ; the 
conception  of  judicial  as  distinguished  from  other  functions 
became  more  clearly  apprehended ; trials  were  conducted  with 
greater  formality  and  in  capital  cases  even  the  jury  was  intro- 
duced without  the  aid  of  statute.  In  1839,  a course  of  lectuies 
on  the  science  of  government  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  William 
Richards  to  the  chiefs  at  their  request,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  aptly  called  Hawaii’s  Magna  Charta, 
was  adopted  securing  all  rights  of  person  and  property.  ^ The 
nation  was  then  ready  to  enter  upon  a course  of  constitutional 
government.  This  was  done  by  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
constitution,  October  8,  1840,  with  which  date  our  second  period 
of  judicial  history  begins. 

FROM  THE  FIRST  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  ACT  TO  ORGANIZE  THE 
JUDICIARY,  1840-1847— COURTS. 

Under  this  Constitution  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers  were  distinguished,  but  not  with  great  clearness  and 
they  were  still  conferred  upon  the  same  persons.  The  supreme 
judicial  power  which  with  other  powers  had  been  previously 
exercised  by  the  King  and  Premier,  who  acted  to  some  extent 
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with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  was  now  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court  consisting  of  the  King,  the  Premier,  and  four 
other  chiefs  elected  by  the  representative  body.*  The  island 
nourts,  by  usage  or  custom  rather  than  by  the  express  language 
of  the  Constitution,  continued  to  be  held  by  the  Governors.! 
The  lower  courts  were,  as  before,  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  tax 
officers  and  those  of  the  district  judges,  the  number  of  whom 
rested  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governors.  In  Honolulu  there 
were  at  one  time  five  district  judges. 

Notwithstanding  the  meagerness  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  judiciary  there  was,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  “Law  for  the  Regulation  of  Courts”  of  1842,  scarcely 
any  legislation  upon  this  subject  until  the  comprehensive  “Act 
to  Organize  the  Judiciary  Department”  of  1847.  These  seven 
years  were  years  of  transition,  during  which  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances the  judiciary  developed  into  the  fairly  complete 
system  set  forth  in  the  Act  of  1847. 

JURIES. 

The  Act  of  1842  related  chiefiy  to  juries.  These  had  been  in 
use  for  several  years  and  were  mentioned  incidentally  in  the 
Constitution,  but  had  not  yet  been  regulated  by  law.  The  tax 
officers  and  district  judges  were  to  sit  without  a jury,  the  former 
to  hear  tax  and  landlord  and  tenant  cases,  the  latter  to  hear 
other  cases  in  which  the  fine  or  damages  amounted  to  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  Cases  in  which  the  penalty  was  death, 
banishment  or  other  punishment  of  maguitude,  or  in  which  the 
fine  or  damages  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  dollars  were  to 
be  heard  with  a jury  by  the  Governors’  courts  or  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  practice  jury  trials  were  confined  to  the 
Governors’  courts. 

The  jury  was  to  be  composed  of  foreigners  if  both  parties 
were  foreigners;  of  natives,  if  both  were  natives;  half  of  foreign- 
ers and  half  of  natives,  if  there  were  a foreigner  on  one  side  and 

^ The  king  was  Kauikeaouli,  or  Kamehameha  III.  The  Premier  was  Kekaulu- 
ohi(awoman);  she  died  June  ?,  1845,  and  was  succeeded  by  Keoni  Ana  (John 
Young,  Jr.)  The  other  judges  were  Abner  Paki,  Charles  Kanaina,  Jona  Kapena 
ana  Kaauwai.  Kaauwai  resig’ned  in  Novembei , 1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  Josua 
Kaeo. 

t One  of  these  courts  was  held  for  a time  by  a woman,  Kekauonohi,  Governess 
of  Kauai . 
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a native  on  the  other.  The  term  foreigner  (haole)  was  con- 
strued by  the  courts  to  include  those  who  were  naturalized  as 
well  as  aliens.  In  capital  cases  unanimity,  in  other  cases 
agreement  of  three-fourths  of  the  jury  was  required  for  a ver- 
dict. The  jury  must  he  not  less  than  twelve  in  number, 
excepting  that  in  cases  other  than  capital,  the  jury,  if  foreign, 
might  be  less  in  nurhber  but  not  less  than  eight, — this  on 
account  6f  the  small  number  of  foreigners  in  any  one  locality. 
As  a matter  of  fact  either  eight  or  twelve  jurors  were  usually 
drawn,  but  in  at  least  one  case,*  if  correctly  reported,  the  jury 
numbered  eleven.  The  Supreme  Court,  before  which  the  most 
important  cases  might  come,  and  which  before  had  no  regular 
terms,  but  now  was  to  sit  twice  a year,  was  to  sit  only  at 
Honolulu  and  Lahaina,  since  these  were  the  only  places  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  foreign  jurymen  were  likely  to  be  found 
for  capital  cases.  In  the  Governor’s  court  there  were  to  be  no 
jury  trials  in  the  back  country  but  only  at  the  Governor’s 
residence.  As  a further  means  of  obtaining  a sufficient  number 
of  foreign  jurymen  the  Governor  might  call  upon  captains  of 
vessels  in  port  at  the  time  of  the  trial.  In  one  casef  tried  in 
1844  before  Governor  Young  at  Lahaina,  the  whole  jury  of 
twelve  consisted  of  captains  of  whaling  vessels. 

In  all  cases  the  jury  was  to  be  selected  by  the  Hawaiian 
authorities  except  in  a criminal  case  against  a Frenchman.  In 
such  case,  by  the  convention  forced  upon  the  King  by  Captain 
Laplace,  June  17,  1839,  the  accused  was  to  be  tried  by  a jury 
proposed  by  the  French  Consul  and  accepted  by  the  Hawaiian 
Government.  A similar  provision  was  inserted  in  the  British 
Convention  of  1844,  and  in  both  the  French  and  British 
treaties  of  1846,  notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  of 
Hawaiian  independence  and  capacity  for  self-government  by 
those  nations  in  1843. 

Questions  of  fact  were  to  be  decided  by  the  jury;  questions  of 
law  by  the  judge.  But  this  was  not  clearly  understood  until 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Ricord,  Cura- 
tor vs.  Charlton  in  June,  1845;  for  questions  of  law  as  well  as  of 

*In  re  Guardianship  F.  J.  Greenway,  a non  compos,  1844. 

tTyron  vs.  Calkin,  Sept.  17, 1844. 
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fact  were  generally  argued  and  submitted  to  the  jury.  In  a 
probate  case*  in  1844  the  only  material  questions  left  to  the 
jury  were  questions  of  law  upon  the  construction  of  a will. 

LAW  CASES. 

The  laws  recognized  but  little  difference  between  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  The  native  language  not  admitting  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions, hut  one  word,  “hewa,”  was  used  in  the  laws  to  denote 
offense,  literally  “wrong,”  and  this  included  both  torts  and 
crimes.  As  a rule  therefore  civil  and  criminal  actions  were 
blended,  and  the  judgment,  consisting  of  fine  and  damages  in 
one  sum,  was  divided  between  the  Government  and  the  injured 
party  in  certain  proportions.  Thus,  in  one  casef  a person  was 
found  guilty  by  the  lower  judges  of  stealing  twenty-one  goats 
and  placing  his  mark  on  them.  The  penalty  was  fourfold;];  or 
eighty-four  goats,  half  to  go  to  the  Government  and  half  to  the 
owner.  Upon  appeal  to  the  Governor  and  a jury,  the  latter 
having  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  judges  and  recom- 
mended mercy,  the  Governor  remitted  the  Government’s  half 
and  ordered  the  defendant  to  deliver  the  balance  to  the  owner 
within  thirty  days  on  pain  of  having  execution  issued  for  their 
value  at  fifty  cents  each.  As  time  went  on,  however,  civil  and 
criminal  actions  came  to  be  distinguished  more  and  more, 
especially  in  foreign  cases. 

CHAMBER  CASES. 

Chamber  cases,  in  equity,  probate,  admiralty  and  bank- 
ruptcy, tried  by  the  judge  as  distinguished  from  law  cases,  civil 
and  criminal,  tried  by  the  court,  were  not  recognized  by  the 
laws,  but  as  they  arose  one  after  another  the  Governor  assumed 
jurisdiction,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney  General, § 
decided  them,  when  between  foreigners,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  American  and  English  jurisprudence.  The  King 
also  on  one  occasion!  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 

* Estate  of  Homai,  June,  1844 

t Rowlinson  vs.  Sumner,  July  20,  1844. 

I Following  the  mosaic  law. 

5 J ohn  Ricord,  appointed  March  9,  1844. 

II  In  Brinsmade  vs.  Jarves,  April  22,  1846. 
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took  jurisdiction  in  chambers,  sitting  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  in  vacation,  and  granting  a writ  of  prohibition  order- 
ing Judge  Andrews  not  to  proceed  with  a jury  in  a certain  case 
until  he  had  heard  and  passed  upon  a demurrer.  The  jury  was 
often  used  in  chamber  cases  in  those  days  but  since  then  partly 
by  usage  and  partly  by  statute,  this  has  been  gradually  changed 
until  now’^  jury  trials  in  such  cases  are  rare  and  are  practically 
confined  to  certain  issues  in  probate  and  bankruptcy  cases,  when 
appealed  to  a jury  at  regular  term. 

PROCEDURE. 

Proceedings  in  all  the  courts  were  somewhat  informal.  In 
the  lower  courts,  the  judges,  sitting  one  or  two  at  a time,  acted 
as  both  judge  and  prosecutor.  There  was  no  lawyer  in  the 
kingdom  until  the  arrival  of  John  Ricord  in  1844.  The  judge 
would  ask  what  the  complaint  was,  what  the  defense  was,  and, 
after  hearing  the  oral  statements  of  the  parties,  would  examine 
the  witnesses,  who  were  sometimes  sworn,  and  finally  pro- 
nounce judgment.  In  the  Governor’s  court  the  complaint  was 
in  writing  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  letter.  There  were  no 
other  pleadings  except  the  general  answer,  (which  was  some- 
times made  orally)  until  August,  1845,  when  after  considerable 
discussion  a special  plea  was  allowed  to  be  filed. ^ The  first 
demurrer  was  allowed  in  April,  1846. f In  July  of  the  same 
year  extensive  rules  of  pleading  and  practice  were  issued  by 
Judge  Andrews. 

POWER  OF  JUDGES. 

As  to  the  laws  by  which  the  courts  were  controlled  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  themselves  possessed  legislative  power: — 
During  the  years  1840-1842,  a number  of  laws  were  passed  on 
a great  variety  of  subjects,  some  relating  to  private,  some  to 
public  matters,  many  advisory  rather  than  mandatory,  and  in 
1842  these  were  published  in  a small  volume  of  two  hundred 
pages,  known  at  first  as  the  “Laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,” 
later  as  the  ^‘Old  Laws,”  and  now  as  the  ^‘Blue  Book,”  from  the 

* In  Brewer  & Co.  vs.  von  Pfister,  August  19, 1815. 

t In  Brinsmade  vs.  Jarves,  Supra. 
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color  of  the  cover,  which  is  of  a bluish  green.  These  laws  read 
very  quaintly  when  compared  with  present  laws.  The  penal- 
ties attached  to  offenses  were  of  great  variety,  such  as  fines  of 
money  or  other  property,  imprisonment,  irons,  flogging,  confis- 
cation, banishment, and  in  some  cases  the  punishment  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  both  as  to  kind  and  amount. 
These  laws  could  not  be  expected  to  cover  all  cases  that  might 
arise,  and  consequently  it  was  provided,  in  general  terms  in  the 
Constitution,  that  the  laws  should  give  redress  to  every  man 
injured  by  another  without  his  own  fault  and  punish  all  men 
who  commit  wrong  against  either  the  kingdom  or  individuals; 
and,  more  particularly  in  a law  of  1841,  that  when  a case 
should  arise  to  which  no  statute  was  applicable,  the  judge 
should  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  general  principles  of  the 
new  system  should  require,  after  first  reflecting  on  those  prin- 
ciples, the  nature  of  the  wrong  and  the  punishment  that  would 
have  been  inflicted  under  the  old  system.  Thus  was  continued 
considerable  legislative  power  in  the  judiciary  in  law  cases  both 
civil  and  criminal.  In  chamber  cases  between  foreigners  the 
Governor  generally  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Attorney 
General,  who  usually  wrote  out  an  elaborate  opinion  with  mar- 
ginal references  to  authorities  and  applied  the  principles  to  the 
case  in  question.  The  Governor  would  then  adopt  the  opinion 
as  his  own  and  add  that  future  adjudications  would  be 
governed  by  the  same  principles  and  marginal  references. 
Likewise  in  law  cases  between  foreigners  he  would  adopt  the 
instructions  of  the  Attorney  General  delivered  to  the  jury. 
Thus  large  branches  of  common  law  and  equity,  admiralty  and 
probate  law  were  adopted  by  the  Governors.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  felt  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.  The  King  in  his 
decision  granting  the  writ  of  prohibition  above  referred  to,  says, 
“I  have  power  to  restrain  those  who  are  under  me  when  they 
go  too  fast.  This  was  the  ancient  custom.  I often  still  prac- 
tice it  for  the  benefit  of  my  native  subjects;  and  I am  informed 
out  of  the  books  of  foreign  countries  that  such  power  properly 
exists  in  a chief  judge  over  any  court  under  him.’’  In  their 
decision  in  the  Charlton  case,  the  Supreme  Court  in  granting  a 

* To  the  island  of  Kahoolawe. 
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new  trial  ordered  that  it  should  be  deferred  until  the  record 
should  be  sent  to  England  for  the  opinion  of  jurists  there.  This 
was  done  and  the  decision  was  supported  by  those  jurists.  In 
his  speech  to  the  Legislature  in  1846,  the  King  said  that  he 
reserved  the  right  in  foreign  cases  of  delicacy  or  difficulty  to 
take  counsel  abroad  when  he  considered  it  expedient. 

FOREIGN  INTERFERNCE.  CHANGES  IN  JUDICIARY. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  administration  of  justice  during 
the  seven  years  under  consideration  was  as  good  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  Among  the  natives  a sense  of  security 
prevailed  such  as  had  been  unknown  before.  The  very  first 
person  tried  for  murder  under  the  new  laws  was  a high  chief.* 
He  was  convicted  by  a jury  of  twelve  chiefs  and  was  hung. 
The  people  felt  that  r^nk  was  no  longer  a shield  from  the  penal- 
ties of  crime.  Foreigners  also  were  well  satisfied  as  a rule.  The 
laws  and  the  policy  of  the  courts  were  well  adapted  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  barbarism  and  civilization  then  existing.  But  there 
was  a class  of  foreigners  who  for  many  years  had  done  all  they 
could  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  who  now  concentrated 
their  assaults  upon  it  chiefly  through  the  courts,  challenging 
their  jurisdiction  and  methods  of  procedure,  and  resisting  their 
process.  The  principal  scene  of  action  was  the  Governor’s  court 
on  Oahu.  It  was  largely  owing  to  some  of  the  cases  that  came 
before  this  court  that  Lord  George  Paulet,  upon  the  representa- 
tions of  the  British  Consul,  Richard  Charlton,  made  the  demands 
which  brought  about  the  provisional  session  of  the  Islands  to 
Great  Britain  in  1843,  when  for  more  than  five  months  all 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  was  taken  from  the  regular  courts. 
After  this  the  American  Commissioner,  George  Brown,  did  what 
he  could  to  embarrass  the  court,  sometimes  appearing  as  counsel, 
and  conducting  himself  in  such  a way  as  would  render  him 
liable  to  punishment  for  contempt  were  he  not  the  representative 
of  a foreign  nation.  He  was  so  informed  by  our  Government, 
and  requested  to  appear  no  more  in  court  and  finally  to  leave 
the  country..  In  connection  with  these  cases,  much  diplomatic 
correspondence  was  carried  on,  in  which  the  positions  taken  by 

* Kamanawa,  grandfather  of  King  Kalakaua,  tried  in  1840. 
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our  Government  were  generally  sustained  by  the  American  and 
British  Governments.  These  tribulations  and  this  correspond- 
ence were  of  great  value  in  pointing  out  the  need  of  judges 
familiar  with  the  common  law  and  the  needs  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  Act  of  1847.  At  first,  the  Governor,  Mataio  Kekuanaoa, 
who  was  a man  of  great  ability,  but  necessarily  unlearned  in 
the  common  law,  wrestled  alone.  Later  he  sat  in  foreign  cases 
with  Dr.  Judd  on  one  side  and  John  Ricord  on  the  other.  The 
latter  had  been  appointed  Attorney-General  and  was  to  act  as 
co-ordinate  judge  when  called  upon  by  the  Governor.  In  such 
cases  he  was  often  obliged  to  act  both  as  attorney  and  judge,  his 
opinion  or  instructions  to  the  jury,  as  already  mentioned,  being 
written  out  and  adopted  by  the  Governor  as  his  own.  This  was 
not  satisfactory,  but  for  a time,  could  not  be  avoided,  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  legal  minds  then  in  the  country.  On  Septem- 
ber 19,  1845,  however,  the  Governor  appointed  Lorrin  Andrews  to 
act  as  his  substitute  in  all  foreign  cases.  Judge  Andrews  himself 
did  not  have  altogether  a smooth  time.  In  one  case*  in  which 
he  rendered  judgment  against  a sea  captain  for  a seaman’s 
wages,  he  was  defied  by  the  captain  to  collect  the  judgment. 
Execution  was  issued  against  the  captain’s  cargo,  and  to  enforce 
this  the  police  and  military  forces  were  in  boats  on  their  way 
out  to  the  vessel  which  was  defended  by  the  captain  and  crew 
with  cutlass,  harpoons  and  spades,  when  the  plaintiff  to  avoid 
.bloodshed  withdrew  his  claim. f By  the  Act  of  1846  to  Organize 
the  Executive  Departments,  it  was  provided  that  until  the  pass- 
age of  the  Act  of  1847  to  Organize  the  Judiciary  Department, 
there  should  be  appointed  one  or  more  judges  to  sit  at  Honolulu 
with  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  involving  over  one  hundred 
dollars  in  value  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  other  cases 
Lorn  all  the  local  courts  of  the  kingdom,  and  also  special  police 
justices  to  sit  without  a jury  at  Lahaina  and  Honolulu  (the 
centers  of  foreign  population  and  therefore  of  crime)  in  cases 
involving  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  in  value.  Accordingly 
Lorrin  Andrews  was  appointed,  June  24,  1846,  as  one  of  such 
judges  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  afterwards,  on 

Hughes  vs.  Lawrence,  October,  1845. 
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December  of  the  same  year,  W.  L.  Lee  was  appointed  as- 
another,  the  two  to  act  jointly  or  severally.^  Special  judges  had 
been  appointed  in  1844  on  Hawaii  and  Kauai  for  foreign  cases. 
Thus  there  was  provided  throughout  the  kingdom  a judiciary 
well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  both  foreigners  and  natives. 

FROM  THE  ACT  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  THE  PRESENT 

TIME,  1847-June,  1894. 


We  now  come  to  the  Act  of  1847.  The  preceding  seven  years, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  years  of  rapid  growth  principally  by  judi- 
cial adaptation  to  changing  conditions;  the  period  since  has 
been  one  of  slower  growth  chiefly  by  statutory  adaptation  to 
changing  conditions.  This  period  will  be  considered  as  a whole, 
although  it  might  well  be  subdivided  as  follows;  Five  years 
under  the  Act  of  1847,  forty  years  under  the  Act  of  1852,  and  a 
year  and  a half  under  the  Act  of  1892,  each  of  these  acts  being 
a comprehensive  act  to  re-organize  the  judiciary,  and  making 
important  changes.  Numerous  other  acts  of  less  importance  have 
been  passed  from  time  to  time. 

The  Act  of  1847  embodied  in  statutory  form  the  results  of  tho 
experiences  of  the  preceding  seven  years. 

FORMS  OF  ACTION.  PROCEDURE. 


Civil  and  criminal  actions  at  law  were  clearly  distinguished 
and  chamber  matters,  in  equity,  admiralty,  probate  and  bank- 
ruptcy, fully  recognized.  The  former  were  to  be  heard  chiefly 
at  term  by  the  courts,  the  latter  in  vacation  by  the  judges. 

Many  rules  of  pleading  and  practice  were  prescribed  by  the 
statute.  These  have  since  been  added  to  largely  by  statute, 
rules  of  court,  judicial  decisions  and  usage,  but  no  code  of  pro- 
cedure has  yet  been  enacted.  There  is  great  need  of  such  a code. 
At  present  we  have  in  general  a mixture  of  common  law  and 
code  pleading  and  practice,  somewhat  modified  by  local  usages. 


^ The  Hawaiian  Reports,  of  which  eight  volumes  have  been  published,  begin 
with  the  decisions  of  Judge  Lee  of  the  following  month,  January,  1847. 
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JURIES, 

All  juries,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  were  to  number  twelve 
(the  foreign  population  having  increased  sufficiently)  and  a 
verdict  of  three-fourths  of  these  was  to  be  sufficient  in  capital  as 
well  as  other  cases,  a provision  which  has  continued  to  this  day 
with  excellent  results.  We  have  seen  that  by  treaty  the  French 
and  British  consuls  were  entitled  to  select  juries  for  their  res- 
pective countrymen  in  criminal  cases.  To  avoid  discrimination 
this  privilege  was  now  extended  by  statute  to  consuls  of  all 
nationalities.  And  although  the  provision  was  omitted  from 
the  British  Treaty  of  1852  and  the  French  Treaty  of  1858,  it 
remained  in  the  statute  until  1862,  at  which  date  our  judi- 
ciary became  wholly  independent  of  foreign  interposition.*  The 
race  and  mixed  jury  system  is  still  kept  up  and  is  the  only  sur- 
viving part  of  our  judicial  system  which  distinguishes  between 
the  foreign  and  native  races.  It  is  destined  to  disappear  to  be 
replaced  perhaps  by  a jury  for  all  cases  to  be  composed  of  men 
amihar  with  the  English  language  without  regard  to  nation- 


SEPARATION  OF  EXECUTIVE,  LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

The  Act  of  1847  expressly  provided  that  the  judges  should  be 
ratirely  independent  of  the  executive  department,  and  that  the 
King  in  his  executive  capacity  should  not  control  the  decisions 
of  the  judges,  but  this  was  understood  to  mean,  not  that  judi- 
cial and  executive,  to  say  nothing  of  legislative  functions,  should 
not  be  exercised  by  the  same  person,  but  that  the  functions 
themselves  when  exercised  by  the  same  person  should  be  kept 
separate  Md  distinct.  As  to  executive  and  judicial  functions, 
he  tax  officers  continued  to  try  cases  between  the  Konohikist 
and  makaainanasi  until  1851;  the  Governors  to  try  divorce  and 
separation  cases  until  1853;  the  King  and  Premier  to  sit  in  the 
. upreme  Court,  and  the  King  to  have  power  to  try  impeachments 

of* 'J'Woh  was  embodied  in  the  Act 
betaken  without  the  previouJwritten  jurisdiction  should  not 

whose  subject  was  concerned,  had  been  abolisheVki  nation 

t Land  agents  of  chiefs. 

X Tenants,  common  people. 
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of  Governors  and  Ministers  until  1852.  As  to  legislative  and 
indicial  functions,  the  Constitution  of  1852  provided  not  only 
that  they  should  be  kept  distinct  but  that  they  should  not  be 
united  in  any  one  individual  or  body.  The  Constitution  of  1864 
limited  this  to  judges  of  courts  of  record,  but  the  Constitution  of 
1887  provided  that  no  judicial  officer  should  be  eligible  to  the 
legislature  and  no  legislator  should,  during  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  judicial  office.  Nevertheless 
under  other  provisions  of  the  various  constitutions,  ever  since 
1852  the  upper  house  has  been  a court  of  impeachment  (as  the 
lowei  house  had  been  before  in  certain  cases)  and  each  house  a 
court  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  The 
power  to  try  impeachments  may  perhaps  as  well  remain  where 
it  is.*  But  the  power  to  try  election  cases  and  to  pass  upon  the 
quaUfications  of  members  of  the  legislature  should  ^ur^ 
wholly  over  to  the  courts.  This  was  partially  done  in  1890  by 
giving  to  the  courts  such  jurisdiction  when  the  legislature  was 

not  in  session.! 


POWER  OF  JUDGES. 

As  to  the  discretionary  power  of  the  courts  and  judges,  we 
have  seen  that  under  the  old  laws  in  both  civil  and  crimmal 
cases,  thev  possessed  much  power.  This  ceased  m crimma 
matters  in  1850  when  a penal  code  was  enacted  which  was 
intended  to  be  complete  and  to  leave  no  act  criminal  or  punish- 
able at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  since  which  time  penal 
offenses  have  been  wholly  of  statutory  origin.  While  referring 
to  this  code,  we  may  add  that  the  penalties  were  limited  almost 
entirely  to  fines  and  imprisonment,  showing  the  marked  pro- 
gress in  sentiment  during  the  preceding  ten  years  ; whipping 
was  kept  until  1872  as  an  alternative  punisliment  for  larceny 
of  the  fourth  degree,  except  that  it  might  not  be  inflicted  upon 
females.  As  to  civil  matters,  the  Act  of  1847,  provided  tha 
the  decisions  of  two-thirds  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
should  be  absolute  law,  as  binding  as  if  passed  by  the  Legis  a 
ture,  and  also  that  any  of  the  courts  might  adopt  the  reasonings 

* No  case  of  impeachment  has  ever  been  tried  in  this  country. 

t Such  jurisdiction  has  since  been  turned  wholly  over  to  the  courts  by  the  Con 
stitution  of  July  4, 1894. 
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and  analogies  of  the  common  law  and  of  the  civil  law,  when 
deemed  founded  in  justice  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  and 
usages  of  this  country.  This  was  repealed  in  the  Civil  Code  of 
1859  and  in  its  place  it  was  provided  that  in  civil  matters  the 
judges  should  apply  necessary  remedies  to  evils  not  specifically 
contemplated  by  law,  conserving  the  cause  of  morals  and  good 
conscience,  and  appealing  to  natural  law  and  reason  or  to 
received  usage  and  the  laws  and  usages  of  other  countries  ; also 
that  they  might  adopt  the  reasonings  and  principles  of  the 
admiralty,  maritime  and  common  law  of  other  countries  and 
also  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law  so  far  as  founded  in  justice  and 
not  in  conflict  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  country. 
Under  the  authority  of  these  acts  the  courts  generally  followed 
the  common  law,  when  applicable,  departing  from  it  in  not  a 
dozen  cases  in  forty-five  years  and  then  only  when  it  had  grown 
obsolete  or  had  been  repealed  by  statute  in  most  other  common 
law  countries.  Finally  in  1892  it  was  provided  by  statute  that 
in  civil  matters  the  common  law,  as  ascertained  by  English  and 
American  decisions,  should  be  the  common  law  of  these  Islands 
except  as  otherwise  established  by  Hawaiian  law,  judicial  pre- 
cedent or  national  usage.  Thus  ended  as  far  as  possible  the 
legislative  power  of  the  courts.  We  may  notice  here  that  the 
adoption  of  the  common  law  by  our  courts  ever  since  they  began 
to  adopt  any  foreign  law  is  significant  of  the  early  and  con- 
tinued predominance  here  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Continental-European  nations  who 
have  for  the  most  part  followed  the  Roman  law. 

POLICE  AND  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

As  to  the  organization  of  the  courts: — The  lower  courts  under 
the  Act  of  1847  remained  but  little  changed.  There  were  to  be 
District  Justices  not  over  three  for  each  district.  The  number 
was  limited  to  two  in  1852  and  left  unlimited  in  1892.  In  fact 
only  one  is  usually  appointed  except  in  a few  of  the  more  im- 
portant districts — where  two  are  appointed.  Two  of  the  Dis- 
trict Justices,  one  at  Honolulu  and  one  at  Lahaina,  were  as  be- 
fore to  be  Police  Justices.  All  were  to  have  jurisdiction  with 
certain  exceptions,  over  cases  in  which  the  fine  or  damages  did 
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not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  In  other  criminal  cases  they 
might  arrest,  examine  and  commit  for  trial  in  the  higher 
courts.* 

A Police  Justice  differed  from  a mere  District  Justice  chiefly 
in  these  respects  ; he  had  jurisdiction  over  cases  arising  on  the 
high  seas  as  well  as  over  those  arising  in  his  district ; when 
there  were  both  a Police  and  a District  Justice  in  one  district, 
the  lattet  had  no  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  ; and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  arrest,  examination  and  commitment  in  criminal  mat- 
ters the  former  had  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  island  or  circuit 
in  which  his  district  was  situated.  The  jurisdiction,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  lower  courts  has  been  frequently  enlarged 
and  restricted.  Their  criminal  jurisdiction  at  present  extends 
to  all  misdemeanors  and  some  other  offenses.  Their  civil  juris- 
diction was  enlarged  to  include  cases  involving  values  up  to  two 
hundred  dollars  in  1868,  and  further  up  to  three  hundred  dollars 
in  1890.  In  1892  it  was  made  exclusive  up  to  fifty  dollars 
and  concurrent  with  that  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  from  fifty  up  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  But  no  case  of  libel,  slander,  malicious 
prosecution,  false  imprisonment,  breach  of  promise  of  marriage, 
or  seduction,  nor  any  case  which  involves  title  to  real  estate  or 
which  must  be  tried  by  jury,  can  be  tried  in  the  lower  courts. 
The  number  of  districts  has  been  increased  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  and  now  reduced  to  twenty-nine.  The  number  of  Dis- 
trict Justices  who  were  to  be  Police  Justices  was  also  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  finally  in  1892,  all  were  made  District 
Magistrates  with  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  Police  Jus- 
tices, thus  marking  the  growing  importance  of  the  outer  dis- 
tricts. In  1893  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Magistrates  in 
the  eight  most  important  districts  was  made  co-extensive  with 
the  respective  circuits  of  which  their  districts  formed  a part. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  Supreme  Court,  consisting  of  King,  Premier  and  four 
chiefs,  was  stripped  of  most  of  its  power  by  the  Act  of  1847  and 
abolished  in  1852,  its  name  being  transferred  to  what  had  since 
1847  been  known  as  the  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity,  but 

* The  grand  jury  has  never  existed  in  these  islands. 
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which  was  in  reality  if  not  in  name  already  the  Supreme  Court. 
Both  these  courts  sat  only  at  Honolulu,  Lahaina  having  fallen 
out  of  the  race  for  supremacy. 

This  Superior  Court  of  Law  and  Equity  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  court  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  already  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  Judges  Lee  and  Andrews.  It  was  now  to 
consist  of  a Chief  Justice  (Lee)  and  two  associate  Justices 
(Andrews  and  John  li),  with  appellate  jurisdiction  in  the 
less  important  cases  from  the  lower  courts  and  original  juris- 
diction in  most  other  cases.  The  court  held  four  terms  a year, 
the  three  judges  sitting  together  even  in  jury  cases.  When  this 
became  the  Supreme  Court  in  1852,  any  one  of  the  Justices 
might  hold  the  court,  subject  to  exceptions  to  the  C(.urt  in  banco. 
They  continued  to  sit  together  however  until  1869  when,  with- 
out further  statutory  authority,  the  practice  was  given  up  on 
account  .of  its  inconvenience.  They  sat  singly  in  chambers, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  court  in  banco,  but  their  respective 
powers  were  not  the  same,  those  of  the  Chief  Justice  being 
greater  than  those  of  the  others,  and  those  of  the  first  associate 
than  those  of  the  second.  They  also  went  singly  to  the  differ- 
ent circuits  to  hold  court  with  the  Circuit  Judges.  There  was 
great  lack  of  men  learned  in  the  law  available  as  judges.  Hence 
the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  several  justices,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  going  circuit,  and  of  their  sitting  together 
on  appeals  from  their  own  individual  decisions — in  order  that 
the  available  talent  might  be  made  to  go  as  far  as  possible. 
The  brunt  of  the  work  fell  upon  Chief  Justice  Lee,  a man  of  rare 
qualities  and  abilities  honored  and  respected  by  all.  But  as 
the  supply  of  suitable  men  available  as  judges  gradually  in- 
creased, and  as  growing  business  demanded,  and  growing  wealth 
could  afford  it,  greater  judicial  powers  were  conferred  upon  the 
associate  justices  until  now  there  remains  no  distinction  in  the 
strictly  judicial  powers  and  duties  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the 
two  Associate  Justices  ; also,  in  order  to  lessen  the  influence 
which  a justice  would  have  when  sitting  with  the  other  justices 
on  appeal  .from  his  own  decision  at  chambers,  or  on  exceptions 
from  his  own  rulings  at  the  Circuit  or  Supreme  Court,  their 
number  was  increased  to  five  (in  1886).  The  results,  however. 
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were  thought  not  to  justify  the  expense  and  the  number  was 
again  reduced  to  three  (in  1888).  But  in  1892  all  original 
jurisdiction  (except  as  to  the  issuance  of  certain  writs)  was 
transferred  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  the 
former  remaining  almost  purely  an  appellate  court — on  ques- 
tions of  law  from  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  on  questions 
of  law  and  fact  from  the  Circuit  Judges  in  chambers.  At  the 
same  time  provision  was  made  for  supplying  the  place  of  a dis- 
qualified or  absent  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  parti- 
cular case,  by  a Circuit  Judge  or  a member  of  the  bar. 

THE  CIRCUIT  COURTS. 

The  Circuit  Courts  under  the  Act  of  1847  took  the  place  to 
some  extent  of  the  former  Island  or  Governors’  Courts.  In  each 
circuit  there  were  to  be  two  judges,  afterwards  increased  to 
three  on  Maui  (1850)  and  Hawaii  (1851)  and  in  all  circuits  not 
to  exceed  three  (1859)*  and  finally  (1892)  reduced  to  one  ex- 
cept on  Oahu  where  there  are  two.f  Each  Circuit  Court  held 
one  term  a year,  (now  increased  to  two  on  Maui,  Kauai  and 
each  of  the  two  Circuits  on  Hawaii,  and  four  on  Oahu)  and  was 
to  consist  of  a Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  (Supreme  Court 
after  1852)  sitting  with  one  or  more  Circuit  Judges.J  Now 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  only  an  appellate  court  the  Circuit 
Judges  sit  alone.  The  Circuit  Courts  had  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  appealed  from  the  lower  courts  and  original 
jurisdiction  in  most  other  cases.  The  Circuit  Judges  in  cham- 
bers had  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  lower  courts  in  native 
cases,  and  some  original  jurisdiction  except  in  foreign  cases  at 
Honolulu. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Judges  for  the  purposes  of  arrest, 
examination  and  commitment  has  now  (1894),  been  made 
co-extensive  with  the  group,  instead  of  being  confined  as  before 
to  the  respective  circuits. 

* Under  the  Act  of  1859,  Maui  and  Kauai  each  had  only  one  Circuit  Judge  after 
1860,  Oahu  two  until  1862  and  then  only  one,  Hawaii  three  for  several  years  and 
then  only  two. 

t Hawaii  was  divided  into  two  circuits  in  1892  bvit  with  only  one  Judge  over 
both. 

J After  1859  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  might  sit  alone  in  case  of  the 
inability  of  a Circuit  Judge  to  be  present- 
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CIRCUIT  COURT  ON  OAHU. 


On  Oahu  the  Circuit  Court  and  office  of  Circuit  Judge  were 
abolished  because  of  their  uselessness  and  needless  expense,  so 
long  as  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  Justices  had  original  juris- 
diction on  this  island.  This  was  done  gradually  however.  In 
1859  all  the  original  chamber  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Judge 
was  transferred  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
1864  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Circuit  Court,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Circuit  Judge,  was  likewise  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  thus  leaving  to  the  Circuit  Judge  only  appellate  juris- 
diction in  chambers.  While  so  sitting  his  court  was  known 
as  the  Intermediary  Court,  that  is,  intermediary  between  the 
District  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court.  This  jurisdiction  also 
was  finally  in  1874  transferred  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  sitting  singly  in  chambers.  The  Court  thus  held  by  a 
Justice  was  also  called  the  Intermediary  Court,  though  without 
authority  of  law.  To  hear  such  appeals  a Justice  was  required 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island  four  times  a year,  but  in  1876 
this  was  made  optional  with  the  Justices,  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  going  when  there  were  no  cases  to  be  heard.  In  1892 
when  the  Supreme  Court  became  only  an  appellate  court  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Oahu  was  re-established. 

SPECIAL  COURT  OF  PROBATE  AND  DIVORCE. 

Before  leaving  our  subject  we  should  touch  upon  two  special 
courts  which  have  been  established  owing  to  special  circumstan- 
ces, though  with  jurisdiction  in  cases  which  are  ordinarily  heard 
by  the  regular  courts.  In  1853  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
grounds  for  divorce  allowed  by  statute  caused  a large  increase 
in  divorce  cases,  amounting  to  nearly  four  hundred  a year. 
The  small-pox  epidemic  of  the  same  year  caused  a large  increase 
of  probate  cases.  Consequently,  the  next  year  a special  court 
was  established  with  jurisdiction  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
J ustices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  probate  and  divorce  cases  in 
which  the  decedent  or  the  libellant  was  a native  Hawaiian.* 
This  court  was  abolished  in  1859. 


OO  Probate  and  Divorce  was  Lorrin  Andrews,  appointed  December 

28,  1854,  he  having  resigned  from  the  Supreme  Court  for  that  purpose. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  PRIVATE  WAYS  AND  WATER  RIGHTS. 

After  land  claims  were  settled  and  their  boundaries  fixed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  Quiet  Land  Titles,  many  holders 
of  kuleanas^  found  their  lands  entirely  surrounded  the  lands 
of  others  who  denied  them  the  rights  of  way  which  they  must  of 
necessity  have.  To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  such  cases,  a 
court  known  as  that  of  the  Commissioner f of  Private  Ways  was 
established  for  each  district  in  1856.  To  this  was  added  in  1860 
jurisdiction  over  cases  relating  to  Water  Rights.  This  court 
should  now  be  abolished  and  its  jurisdiction  transferred  to  the 
regular  courts,  not  only  to  add  to  the  simplicity  of  the  system 
and  to  save  expense,  but  also  to  secure  better  service. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY. 

Our  Judiciary  as  it  now  exists  may  be  briefly  described  as 
consisting  of  one  Supreme  Court,  five  Circuit  and  twenty-nine 
District  Courts.  The  District  Courts  hear  the  less  important 
law  cases  civil  and  criminal;  the  Circuit  Courts  hear  at  regular 
terms  such  cases  on  appeal  and  other  law  cases  originally,  sitting 
with  a jury  in  criminal  cases,  without  a jury  in  divorce  cases, 
and  with  or  without  a jury  according  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties  in  other  civil  cases;  the  Circuit  Judges  hear  equity, 
admiralty,  probate  and  bankruptcy  cases  at  any  time  in  cham- 
bers ; the  Supreme  Court  at  regular  term  hears  appeal  cases,  on 
points  of  law  from  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts,  on  points  of 
both  law  and  fact  from  the  Circuit  Judges. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  the  consideration  of  our  subject 
in  greater  detail,  or  the  treatment  of  many  other  interesting 
matters  closely  connected  with  it,  such  as  attorneys,  clerks, 
interpreters,  stenographers  and  law  libraries  of  the  courts,  the 
police  and  prison  systems,  the  pardoning  power,-  special  courts 
with  jurisdiction  not  usually  conferred  on  ordinary  courts  such 
as  that  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  Quiet  Land  Titles,  the 
qualifications  required  for  judges,  the  character,  ability,  nation- 
ality of  and  special  services  rendered  by  the  various  judges, 

* Small  land  claim  in  another’s  land. 

t The  number  of  Commissioners  was  increased  to  three  for  each  district  in  1859, 
but  reduced  to  one  again  in  1888.  The  present  Commissioner  for  Honolulu  is  Mrs. 
Emma  Nakuina 
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their  salaries,  tenures  of  office,  modes  of  appointment  and 
removal,  the  classes  of  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  that  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time,  the  nationality  of  criminals  and  liti- 
gants, and  many  other  matters  which  would  -throw  much  light 
on  the  subject  already  treated  as  well  as  upon  the  general  racial, 
political,  social  and  industrial  history  of  the  country. 

In  this  brief  paper  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  out  only 
the  general  lines  of  development  of  the  ordinary  courts  showing 
their  development;  first,  in  independence  of  the  early  religious 
system,  of  foreign  interference,  and  of  the  other  departments  of 
government ; and  secondly,  in  simplicit}^  and  completeness  of 
organization  and  the  separation  and  clear  definition  of  the  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  various  courts,  judges  and  jury.  The  funda- 
mental causes  of  this  development  have  been  the  introduction  of 
foreign  peoples,  ideas  and  customs,  the  gradual  civilization  of 
the  native  race,  and  the  general  political,  social  and  industrial 
growth  of  the  country.  This  development  has  been  gradual  and 
has  been  the  result  of  natural  causes,  the  system  by  degrees 
having  been  adapted  to  the  changing  conditions. 


[REPRINT,  1909.] 
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Among  the  Americans  who,  in  several  departments,  have 
helped  to  develope  the  resources  and  business  of  their  country, 
was  the  class  of  men  who,  in  the  first  half  century  of  the 
Republic  sought  distant,  and  then  little  known,  regions  to 
which  they  carried  its  flag  along  with  the  exercise  of  their 
enterprise.  Of  this  class  was  James  Hunnewell,  of  Charles- 
town, Mass.  An  account  of  his  life  forms  a preface  to  his 
Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Missionary  Packet,  Boston  to 
Honolulu,  1826,  both  of  them  printed  by  the  writer,  quarto 

Although  born  of  families  that  had  for  generations  shown 
marked  attachment  to  old  homes  and  lancElife,  he,  like  the  rest 
of  his  class,  desired  to  try  the  sea  and  to  visit  the  wide  world, 
not  as  a rover,  but  to  find  means  and  place  for  mercantile 
business.  He  began  as  a boy  when  he  learned  the  mathematics 
of  navigation.  Then  he  Wtnt  through  the  successive  stages  of 
experience.  As  soon  as  the  peace  of  1815  allowed,  he  went 
to  sea.  At  twenty-two  he  was  a sailor;  the  next  year  an 
officer;  at  twenty-four  a mercantile  agent;  later  a captain;  and 
and  at  thirty-two  an  independent,  self-established  merchant, 
continuing  one  in  first-rate  credit  through  forty  years,  encount- 


ering-  storms  quite  as  trying  as  those  of  another  sort  faced  off 
Cape  Horn,  gaining  respectable  success,  and  closing  life  with 
everything  right,  like  a genuine  sailor  who  comes  into  port 
with  his  ship  in  thorough  order. 

Early  in  life  he  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  they  were 
then  called,  and  became  acquainted  with  them  as  they  were 
under  the  old  native  rule,  before  the  changes  that  occurred  in 
1819,  and  ffefore  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries.  From 
his  still  existing  notes  some  information  can  be  had  about  this 
period,  which  may  well  be  added  to  its  not  too  abundant 
records. 

Omitting  many  details  of  weather  or  business,  we  quote 
from  his  manuscript  relating  to  his  first  voyage  to  the  Islands 
and  the  West  Coast,  and  to  his  earliest  residence  at  the  former. 

VOYAGE  TO  HONOLULU. 

“Boston,  November  14,  1816.  I shipped  on  board  the  her- 
maphrodite brig  Bordeaux  Packet,  Andrew  Blanchard  master, 
bound  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  * * * iptlu  at  sundown, 

got  under  way  from  May’s  wharf  and  anchored  in  Nantucket 
roads.  20th,  at  daylight,  got  under  vcay  and  put  to  sea  with 
fresh  breeze  from  the  southward,  and  pleasant  weather;  at 
meridian  passed  Cape  Cod,  steering  to  the  eastward,  and  con- 
tinued steering  to  the  E.S.E.  with  fresh  breezes  and  fair. 
Nothing  of  consequence  takes  place.  Diecember  i,  commenced 
my  journal,  which  is  continued  for  ten  days,  but  I was  obliged 
to  give  it  up  for  the  want  of  time.  On  the  6th,  crossed  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  longitude  of  26  west;  took  the  trades 
in  the  latitude  of  30  north.  * * * 17th, at  midnight, crossed 

the  equinoxial  line  in  the  longitude  of  25  west,  2714^  days  out. 
Pleasant  weather  seems  to  have  continued.  On  “Christmas 
day  the  weather  intensely  hot  in  latitude  20  south ; employed 
in  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  ship  ; had  salt  fish  and  potatoes 
for  dinner.”  “27th,  at  meridian,  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. 
Variable  weather  ensued,  including  hail  and  snow,  m 40  S.” 
I2th  of  January  caught  two  albatrosses,  measuring  ten  feet 
from  tip  to  tip ; 20th,  at  2 p.  m.,  in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn, 
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the  weather  pleasant  and  cold,  with  strong  gales  from  the 
westward,  which  continued  for  several  days,  after  which  we 
have  five  days  moderate  and  variable  winds  with  some  rain 
and  hail. 

‘‘In  doubling  the  Cape  were  as  far  as  6o  south,  but  nothing 
of  consequence  takes  place  until  February  i,  when  we  made 
an  island  to  the  north  and  westward  of  Cape  Horn  in  latitude 
53.  It  blowing  fresh  from  the  westward  we  tacked  to  south- 
west, the  wind  setting  in  at  W.N,,W.  increased  to  a tremendous 
gale,  which  continued  for  ten  days,  all  of  Avhich  time  we  were 
laying  to,  drifting  to  the  southward,  the  weather  cold,  with 
some  rain  and  hail.  During  the  gale  we  shipped  but  one  sea 
that  did  any  damage — that  washed  away  our  waist  boards, 
quarter-board,  round-board,  hen-coops  and  other  articles  off  deck, 
and  myself  made  a lucky  escape.”  Cold,  then  variable,  then 
pleasant  weather  ensued.  “March  ii,  at  10  a.  m.,  crossed  the 
equator  in  the  longitude  of  112  west. 

“Wednesday,  Mareh  26,  i8iy.  126  days  passage,  at  10  o’clock 
a.  m.,  made  the  high  lands  of  Owyhee  and  Mowee.  Continued 
standing  for  the  land  until  night,  when  we  lay  to ; next  arrived 
at  Toai  (Kawaihae)  Bay.  28th  arrived  at  Keireur  (Kailua), 
where  we  got  supplies  of  pork  and  potatoes.  Next  day  were 
visited  by  King  Tamaama  and  all  the  royal  family.  30th,  the 
ship  Zephyr,  Capt.  Brintnal,  anchored  at  Keireur;  sailed  for 
Mowee  (Maui)  in  company  with  the  Zephyr.  In  Mowee 
channel  encountered  a severe  gale.  On  the  second  of  April 
anchored  at  Lahinah  in  company  with  Zephyr.  Took  in  hogs, 
potatoes,  taro  and  fruit  and  some  Indian  passengers,  and  on 
the  4th  sailed  for  Woahoo.  On  the  6th  arrived  at  the  harbor 
of  Hanarura,  where  we  found  the  British  brig  Columbia  and 
ship  Albatross,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Owyhee.  We  here 
refitted  our  vessel  in  sails,  rigging,  etc.  13th,  sailed  brig 
Columbia  for  Columbia  River ; same  day  arrived  ship  Enter- 
prise, Capt.  Ebetts,  from  Canton. 


Note. — Hawaiian  was  not  then  a written  language,  and  the  geographical 
or  other  names  are  here  written  as  they  were  then  pronounced,  and  in 
many  of  them  no  great  change  seems  to  have  occurred. 


TEIP  TO  CALirOENTA. 

“At  this  place,  at  the  request  of  Capt.  Blanchard,  I com- 
menced duty  as  an  officer.  After  taking  in  a^  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water  and  an  addition  to  our  crew  of  two  English- 
men and  three  natives,  on  the  22nd  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. During  our  passage  nothing  of  consequence  takes 

‘‘May  15,  saw  the  coast  of  California  in  latitude  27  N.  Con- 
tinued running  down  the  coast.  Saw  the  Island  of  Cares,  after- 
wards the  main  to  the  south-eastward.  i8th,  made  Cape  St. 
Lucas  ; same  day  entered  the  Gulf  of  California ; saw  a schooner 
under  the  land  off  St.  Joseph’s.  We  continue  standing  up 
the  Gulf  with  light  airs  and  calms.  23rd,  under  an  island  be- 
calmed ; our  boat  went  near  the  shore  where  they  found  plenty 
of  turtle  and  other  fish.  The  whole  coast  in  the  Gulf  presents 
but  one  cluster  of  high  rocky  mountains.  25th,  took  an  Indian 
pilot,  and  at  midnight  anchored  off  Loreto.  Next  morning 
the  commandant  came  on  board,  and  a number  of  private 
men.  27th,  we  were  honored  by  a visit  from^,  the  Governor 
and  his  lady,  three  priests,  and  many  private  characters,  and 
had  some  trade  with  them.  28th,  I was  present  at  the  wedding 
of  one  of  the  Governor’s  daughters ; same  night  sailed  from 
Loreto  with  the  padre  of  St.  Joseph’s  and  the  commandant  of 
Loreto  as  passengers.  May  31st  anchored  at  Dolores,  where 
we  left  the  commandant  and  had  a little  trade  with  the 
farmers;  took  in  jerked  beef,  wood,  Avater,  etc. 

“June  2nd,  sailed  for  St.  Joseph’s;  5th,  anchored  at  St. 
Joseph’s  and  landed  our  passengers;  same  day  our  cook  ran 
away  while  on  shore  Avith  a watering  party.  During  our  stay 
at  St.  Joseph’s  we- had  some  traffic  in  silver  and  pearl,  and 
lost  two  Indian  sailors  and  our  cook,  a negro,  by  desertion.  On 
the  13th  they  departed,  rounded  Cape  St.  Lucas,  and  proceeded 
up  the  coast,  reaching  the  Bay  of  Todos  Santos  on  July  6. 
'Fhere  they  obtained  Avood  and  water,  but  no  traffic  with  the 
Mission  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  I3th,  they  anchored  at  St. 
John’s. 

“Our  boat  was  sent  to  the  shore  where  the  men  from  the 
Mission  promising  traffic  next  day,  I,  the  next  morning  went 
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on  shore,  but  found  nothing’  but  soldiers  who  were  amusing 
us  with  a story  of  trade  all  the  day.  Finding  they  had  a 
design  to  take  me  and  the  boat’s  crew,  and  afterwards  the 
vessel,  we  put  to  sea  the  same  night  without  any  commerce 
with  the  Mission.  From  St.  John’s  we  made  the  best  of  our 
way  for  St.  Louis,  but  it  being  ver)^  rough  weather  and  cold, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  the  time  a gale  of  wind,  we  did  not 
arrive  at  St.  Louis  until  the  26th,  where  we  anchored  and  the 
boat  was  sent  on  shore,  but  no  human  being  was  found.  Next 
morning  sent  our  interpreter  to  the  mission  of  St.  Louis,  when 
he  returned  with  the  answer  that  we  could  have  no  commerce 
with  the  shore  nor  any  supply  of  provisions,  and  that  if  we 
remained  on  that  part  of  the  coast  there  would  be  danger  of 
our  being  taken.  At  the  same  time  two  of  the  party  that  were 
on  shore  cutting  wood  ran  awa}%  and  two  men  were  put  on 
shore,  their  time  being  out.  Our  crew  now  being  reduced 
nearly  one-half,  and  no  prospect  of  trade  on  the  coast,  it  was 
deemed  unsafe  to  remain  there  any  longer.  The  same  evening 
we  got  under  Avay  for  the  Sandwich  Islands.” 

There  were,  indeed,  slight  suggestions  that  before  the  end 
of  the  century  great  hotels  and  palace  cars  would  be  provided 
for  travelers  in  that  region.  Escaping  from  it,  the  voyagers 
of  1817  had  a good  passage  westward,  and  on  the  12th  of 
August  made  Oahu  and  Maui.  A canoe  from  the  former 
brought  Mr.  Cook,  who  boarded  the  brig  and  gave  all  the  in- 
formation there  wanted.  On  the  14th  anchor  was  dropped  in 
the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 

TEADING  AT  THE  ISLANDS. 

There,  continues  the  account,  ‘‘we  found  the  ship  Paragon, 
Capt.  Wilds,  who  had  been  waiting  three  months  for  us.  We 
lay  in  the  harbor  trading  with  the  natives  and  others  until 
the  2ist,  when  we  sailed  for  Owyhee.  24th  arrived  at  Keiha- 
rulah  (Kealakekua)  where  we  found  the  ship  Eagle.  We  were 
visited  by  the  King  and  his  family,  and  traded  some  with  him. 
26th  sailed  for  Woahoo;  28th  arrived  off  the  harbor  and  re- 
ceived on  board  a number  of  passengers,  men  and  women,  and 
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sailed  again  for  Owyhee  without  coming  to  anchor.  Septem- 
ber I,  anchored  at  Keiharulah,  left  our  passengers,  and  sailed 
for  Woahoo.” 

On  the  3rd  they  were  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  “trading 
for  wood,  and  trying  to  sell  the  vessel.”  On  the  17th  she  was 
sold.  On  the  “same  day  ship  Paragon  sailed  for  Canton.” 
There  was  delay  in  business  until  the  22nd,  when  they  sailed 
for  “Wymaah  (Waimea),  which  is  on  the  other,  the  north, 
side  of  Woahoo.”  They  reached  it  on  the  23rd,  “and  com- 
menced taking  in  sandal  wood.  October  4,  sailed  for  Wyny 
(Waianae),  where  they  spent  the  6th,  taking  in  a little  wood, 
and  on  the  7th  were  off  Honolulu.  In  the  harbor  were  “the 
ships  Alert,  Enterprise,  Eagle,  and  Zephyr ; brigs  Alexander, 
Brutus,  and  Cossack.  Our  cargo  of  wood  shipped  in  the  Alert 
for  Canton,  by  which  1 sent  two  letters.  October  25th  the 
Alert  sailed  for  Canton.  Next  day,  26th,  we  sailed  for  Wya- 
ruah  (Waialua),  commenced  taking  in  wood. 

, “November  i,  arrived  off  Hanarura  with  a fud  cargo.  Octo- 
ber 31,  ship  Flying  Fish  touched  at  this  place,  and  sailed  same 
day  for  Canton.  November  6,  we  got  into  the  harbor;  the 
same  day  the  ships  Avon  and  Atla,  and  the  King’s  brig  from 
Owyhee  via  Canton.  We  shipped  one  cargo  on  board  the 
ship  Zephyr,  bound  to  Canton,  and  on  the  1,6th  sailed  again 
for  Wymaah  for  the  remainder  of  our  wood.”  They  met  very 
heavy  weather,  but  obtained  the  wood,  and  on  December  2, 
were  again  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu.  On  the  4th  they 
shipped  their  wood  by  the  Atla  for  Canton. 

“December  i,  the  ships  Enterprise,  Eagle,  and  Avon  sailed 
for  the  Spanish  main.  6th,  having  received  pay  in  full,  Capt. 
Blanchard  gave  the  vessel  up  with  her  papers  to  His  Excel- 
lency Crimakoo  (Kalaimoku),  who  named  the  vessel  after 
himself.  The  ceremony  was  done  by  firing  a salute,  lowering 
the  American  colors,  and  hoisting  those  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. Same  day,  I left  the  Bordeaux  Packet;  took  residence 
on  shore.  December  9,  the  Atla  sailed  for  Canton ; passengers, 
Capt.  Blanchard  and  Capt.  Brown.” 

A journal  then  follows  with  brief  entries  of  weather,  business. 
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and  sometimes  of  other  occurrences.  Saturday,  December  17, 

1817,  Mr.  Hunnewell  took  quarters  ashore  ''at  the  house  of 
Capt.  Brown.  It  was  mocahita  (makahiki)  taboo.” 

7th,  visits,  and  seeing  ‘■amusements  such  as  the  natives  have 
in  mocahita  taboo.” 

By  the  request  of  Capt.  Blanchord  I agree  to  stop  and 
assist  in  selling  the  remainder  of  our  goods,  and  for  my 
services  to  have  two  per  cent.,  and  monthly  wages  as  before, 
loth,  Pleasant.  Received  a visit  from  His  Excellency  Crimakoo 
and  other  chiefs,  who  promise  trade  and  friendship  with  us. 
iith,  received  visits  from  the  natives;  show  our  goods,  etc. 
Tomorrow  all  the  chiefs  go  to  the  mountains.” 

Visits,  business,  and  an  afternoon  gunning  with  Mr.  Gowin, 
then  slack  trade  until  Wednesday,  17,  when  "Bokee  stole  a 
piece  of  shirting,”  which  was  recovered  on  the  19th.  On  the 
i8th,  "had  some  visits  from  drunken  Indians;  a cook-house 
burned  belonging  to  Mr.  Warren.”  iqth,  "our  vane  blew  down 
and  a number  of  houses  in  the  village  and  our  house  damaged.” 
Heavy  gales  continued  on  the  next  day,  "our  house  much 
damaged  and  leaking.  Most  of  the  goods  in  the  storehouse 
were  wet;  some  were  moved  '“to  our  sleeping  house.” 

From  Sunday,  Dfecember  21,  to  Thursday,  February  12, 

1818,  the  entries  continue  brief.  The  ink  used  for  them  is,  in 
part,  much  faded. 

Arrivals  or  departures  of  vessels  are  mentioned,  and  these 
for  a period  of  ten  months  are  for  convenience  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  papei,  in  a list  that  may  prove  of  value,  as  Custom- 
House  records  for  the  period  may  be  rather  scanty.  Other 
subjects  are  also  classified  to  make  them  more  distinct.  The 
accounts  of  two  tours  on  land  will  first  be  given  as  they  were 
written  by  Mr.  Hunnewell. 

FIRST  TOUR  OF  OAHU. 

^ "Abstract  of  my  journal  round  the  Island  of  Waohoo,  1818, 
February.” 

"Thursday,  12.  In  the  morning  rainy  and  dull,  but  clearing 
away;  at  10  a.  m.  left  Hanarura  in  company  with  two  white 
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men  and  ten  Indians,  and  traveled  on  a bad  road  throug-h 
Palamar,  Crehee  (Kalihi),  Monaraah  (Moanalua),  Halavar 
(Halawa),  etc.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  traveled  through 
some  beautiful  valleys,  well  cultivated,  and  watered  by  small 
streams,  and  with  some  barren  hills.  At  night  we  stopped  at 
some  huts,  the  residence  of  a white  hermit  (Moxley).  We 
took  refreshments,  and,  it  coming  on  to  rain,  we  put  up  for 
the  night.  ' 

“Friday,  February  13.  Clearing  away  in  the  morning  we 
continued  our  journey  a short  distance  till  we  came  to  a river, 
which  I had  to  swim  (Waiawa).  We  then  came  into  an  un- 
cultivated country,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  saw  but  few 
huts ; we  crossed  a number  of  small  rivers.  At  dark  arrived 
at  Wyaruah  (Waialua),  and  was  sent  for  by  the  head  chief 
of  the  place,  and  treated  with  fish  and  pozvie,  and  was  accom- 
modated with  lodging  in  his  own  sleeping  house. 

“Saturday,  14th.  Pleasant  and  clear.  After  refreshments 
we  took  leave  of  our  new  friends,  traveled  along  the  sea  coast, 
and  at  noon  arrived  at  Wymaah  (Waimea),  where  stopped 
the  remainder  of  the  day  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves.  We 
were  here  treated  with  a hog,  some  dogs,  and  potatoes.  We 
took  lodging  here,  but  fleas  were  too  plenty  for  sleep. 

“Sunday,  15th,  pleasant  in  the  morning.  Walked  around  the 
valley  and  visited  the  most  remarkable  places  (some  were 
caves  in  the  rocks,  and  the  spot  where  the  ^missionaries  were 
killed).  At  10  a.  m.  took  leave  of  Wymaah  and  continued  our 
journey  as  far  as  [?lipiruah,  where  we  arrived  before  night 
and  found  the  natives  very  poor,  but  they,  however,  brought 
two  roasted  dogs  and  some  potatoes,  and  we  put  up  for  the 
night. 

“Monday,  i6th.  Pleasant  and  clear.  We  went  a short  dis- 
tance  and  got  a small  hog  and  some  taro,  and  stopped  till 
near  noon,  and  then  continued  our  journey  along  the  sea  coast 
under  a ridge  of  mountains.  In  the  course  of  the  day  passed 

♦ Lieut.  Hergest  and  Mr.  Gooch,  an  astronomer  of  the  British  ship 
“ Daedalus/’  were  murdered  at  Waimea  in  1792. 
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a number  of  small  Indian  settlements,  some  spots  of  cultivated 
land,  but  most  of  it  lying  waste.  In  rain  at  sundown  arrived 
• at  a place  called  Punaru  (Punaluu)  ; took  refreshments  and 
put  up  for  the  night.  The  first  part  of  the  night  many  natives 
came  to  visit  us. 

“Tuesday,  17th.  Pleasant  and  clear.  At  sunrise  took  leave 
of  Punaru  and  traveled  over  hills  and  plains  as  far  as  Tahanah 
(Kahana),  and  took  refreshments.  Traveled  around  a long 
mountain,  on  the  beach,  to  a place  called  Taaharvah  (Kaaawa), 
and  made  another  stop  to  rest  and  refresh,  and  then  proceeded 
along  the  sea  coast  till  dark,  when  we  arrived  at  a place  called 
Whyha  (Waihee),  and  put  up  for  the  night;  coming  on  to 
rain  heavily  we  had  little  company  for  the  night. 

“Wednesday,  i8th.  Clearing*  away  in  the  morning.  We 
left  Whyha  and  traveled  inland  over  hills  and  plains  for  about 
ten  miles,  and  stopped  under  trees  to  rest  and  refresh  our- 
selves. From  this  we  began  to  ascend  the  Pali  of  N,awaur 
(Nuuanu),  which  is  a precipice  of  about  a thousand  feet,  nearly 
perpendicular.  From  this  we  traveled  through  a thick  wood 
for  a number  of  miles  when  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Hanarura. 
We  got  into  the  village  before  sundown. 

Note  to  the  Tour  in  February,  1818. — For  the  aid  of  those  who 
have  iiot  a map  on  a large  scale,  an  explanation  may  be  made.  The  tour 
was  around  the  Island  of  Oahu,  to  the  west,  north,  east,  and  back  to 
Honolulu. 

12th,  the  route  was  by  KapaJama,  Kalihi  and  Moanalua,  to  Halawa, 
about  eiffht  miles  from,  and  a little  north  of  west  of  Honolulu. 

1.3th,  the  river  crossed  was  the  Waiawa  stream,  the  night  ‘‘at  Wya- 
ruah,’’  was  at  Waialua. 

14th,  the  noon  and  night  were  at  Waimea,  near  the  north  end  of  Oahu. 

15th,  at  night,  was  reached  a place  not  identified  (Pahipahialua?) 

16th,  at  night,  Punaru  (Punaluu)  north  of  Honolulu,  and  on  the  east 
coast. 

17th,  Tahana,  as  then  pronounced,  Kahana,  as  now  spelled;  night  at 
Whyha,  that  is  Waihee,  on  the  east  coast. 

18th,  inland  to  the  Pali  (1200  feet  above  sea  level),  north-east  of  Hon- 
lulu,  and  thence  down  Nuuanu  Valley. 

SECOND  TOUE  OF  OAHU. 

Another  excursion,  lasting  for  a week,  was  made  in  March, 
the  account  of  which  is  as  follows : 
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‘Tuesday,  March  24,  1818.  At  2 a.  m.  hove  out  and  found 
it  raining.  At  4 it  continued  raining,  when  I started  from  Ha- 
narura  in  company  with  two  white  men  and  seven  Indians,  . 
and  traveled  by  moonlight.  At  sunrise  we  found  ourselves 
in  Mownaruah,  when  it  held  up  raining.  At  10,  it  cleared 
away  pleasant.  We  stopped  to  see  a chief  by  the  name  of 
Keikuavah  (Keikioewa)  ; he  gave  us  a small  hog,  some  fish 
and  taro.  After  resting  here  we  continued  our  journey.  In 
the  afterndon  arrived  at  Whikelie  (Waikele),  at  the  residence 
of  a white  man  by  the  name  of  Hunt.  We  here  put  up  for 
the  night. 

“Wednesday,  25th.  Pleasant  and  clear.  I found  myself 
very  tired — stiff  by  traveling  in  the  rain  over  a bad  road,  so 
we  spent  the  day  here  in  resting  ourselves,  and  walking  out 
to  see  the  country,  some  of  which  I found  cultivated,  but 
mostly  in  waste, 

“Thursday,  26th.  Pleasant  and  clear.  At  2 a.  m.  we  left  our 
white  friend,  and  continued  our  journey  by  moonlight  over  an 
extensive  plain  to  a high  mountain,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
arrived  at  the  top.  (At  the  Kolekole  Pass.)  The  mountains 
on  each  side  are  thickly  wooded  and  full  of  singing  birds, 
which  are  very  melodious.  After  descending  the  mount  and 
traveling  over  level  country  we  arrived  at  the  seashore  at  a 
place  called  Kohedeedee  (deedee  — liilii),  which  is  a barren  and 
sandy  place.  Stopped  here  for  the  night. 

“Friday,  27th.  Pleasant  and  clear.  We  went  along  the 
seashore  as  far  as  Whyany  (Waianae)  village,  where  we  found 
a chief  of  our  acquaintance  who  treated -us  well  and  accom- 
modated us  at  his  house,  where  we  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  the  night. 

“Saturday,  28th.  Clear  and  pleasant ; the  weather  hot. 
Spent  the  day  in  and  about  the  village,  making  our  home  at 
the  house  of  our  friend.  AVyany  is  a beautiful  valley.  In  the 
centre  is  a large  grove  of  cocoanut  trees.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  king  of  this  island.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
morais  are  hardly  visible. 

“Sunday,  29th.  Warm  and  pleasant.  In  the  morning,  going 
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in  to  bathe  I struck  my  head  against  a stone  and  cut  it  con- 
siderably. [He  always  retained  the  mark.]  Spent  the  heat 
of  the  day  at  the  house,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  as  far  as 
Koheedeedee  and  stopped  for  the  night. 

‘'Monday,  30th.  Warm  and  pleasant.  At  4 a.  m.  started  for 
home  by  way  of  the  sea-coast,  which  we  found  barren  and 
sandy.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  passed  a number  of 
Indian  villages.  We  stopped  on  a place  at  the  foot  of  a ridge 
of  mountains  to  rest  and  refresh.  We  afterwards  continued 
our  journey  over  an  extensive  waste  plain,  in  the  burning 
sun,  until  noon,  when  we  passed  a number  of  valleys  inhabited 
and  cultivated.  Stopped  at  Whikelie  (?)  (Waikele),  took 
refreshments,  and  continued  our  journey  till  dark.  Stopped 
at  some  Indian  houses  for  the  night. 

“Tuesday,  31st.  Pleasant.  At  4 a.  m.  started  again  by 
moonlight,  and  in  the  forenoon  arrived  at  Planarura.” 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

As  had  already  been  proposed,  items  on  some  other  subjects 
will  be  placed  together  to  make  them  more  distinct. 

In  regard  to  the  natives,  we  have,  during  the  tours,  observed 
their  friendliness  and  hospitality,  whether  poor  or  of  rank. 
In  calling  them  Indians,  Mr.  Hunnewell  simply  uses  a designa- 
tion as  old  as  the  days  of  Columbus,  when  natives  of  the 
western  world  were  supposed  to  be  of  India,  and  the  name  thus 
once  given  has  not  even  yet  been  discontinued.  The  spelling 
of  their  proper  names  by  the  pronunciation,  also  as  has  been 
noted,  is  of  value  in  showing  what  it  was  before  the  period  of 
writing  and  of  schools.  The  old  practices  of  heathenism  con- 
tinued, but  only  now  and  then  seem  to  have  interfered  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  even  civilized  life.  February  19,  the 
day  after  return  from  the  first  tour  described,  it  is  stated  that 
“at  daylight  in  the  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the  cry 
of  the  natives  throughout  the  village,  which  continued  through 
the  day  and  night  following  for  the  death  of  Taraokoo  (Kao- 
leioku?)  supposed  to  be  poisoned  ; no  business.”  20th,  they 
“still  kept  up  their  cry  and  prayers,  and  making  offerings  to 
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their  gods  for  their  departed  chief.”  21  st,  still  ‘hheir  cry, 
knocking  out  their  teeth  and  marking  themselves ; delivered 
some  goods  this  day.”  23rd,  ^dhe  natives  still  keeping  their 
fire  going.”  On  the  night  of  the  24th  there  was  ‘‘a  remarkably 
strict  taboo  on  account  of  the  interment  of  their  chief.”  Only 
on  the  night  of  the  26th  ‘'ended  the  ceremony  on  the  death  of 
Tarahkoo.”  Wednesday,  March  18,  the  record  states  “no 
business  doing;  at  night  a strict  taboo.” 

Elsewhere  it  is  stated  (Jan.  15),  “the  principal  chiefs  left 
. here  [Honolulu]  in  the  Columbia.  We  have  had  no  business, 
as  it  is  tabooed  till  their  return.” 

Taboo  had  before  this  proved  a very  inconvenient  affair. 
On  February  6,  we  are  told  that  “some  cocoanut  oil  was 
brought  to  our  house,  which  tabooed  our  house — all  within 
the  fence.”  7th,  “removed  our  goods  and  bedding  from  the 
house  and  began  tearing  it  down.”  O'n  the  9th  they  began 
to  rebuild  it,  and  on  the  iith  had  nearly  completed  it.  Houses 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  large  or  elaborate,  but  conveniently 
adapted  for  removal  under  a taboo  regime. 

Theft  sometimes  occurred,  not  oftener,  however,  than  might 
be  the  case  in  a more  civilized  community.  An  instance  has 
already  been  given.  There  was  another  on  April  8,  when  Mr. 
Hunnewell  writes,  “I  found  that  the  lock  of  our  storehouse 
had  been  picked,  and  one  piece  of  broadcloth  and  thirty-one 
pieces  of  Madras  handkerchiefs  stolen  therefrom.  Mr.  Dorr 
applied  to  Pitt,  but  was  not  able  to  get  any  satisfaction ; the 
nativ'es  seem  worse  than  ever.”  Nine  days  afterwards, 
“Crimakoo,”  says  the  journal,  “visited  us,  and  calling  one  of 
our  own  Indians  Peew  (Pio),  told  us  he  was  the  one  that  had 
stolen  our  goods,  and  that  we  must  take  care  of  him.  We  put 
him  in  irons.”  Four  days  later  he  confessed,  and  on  May  8 
seventeen  days  after  the  theft,  “we  had  returned  some  of  the 
remnants  of  stolen  handkerchiefs,  about  seven  pieces,  some  of 
Avhich  were  worked  into  garments.”  There  are  cases  of  late 
near  Boston  where  there  was  not  only  less  promptness,  but 
no  success  at  all,  in  recovering  stolen  property,  and  the  losers 
had  far  less  hold  on  the  thief.  Peew  seems  to  have  been  taken 
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in  charge  by  the  Governor,  and  June  to  to  have  been  liberated ; 
“and  what  is  more,”  says  the  journal,  “taken  into  favor  by 
the  head  chief  of  the  land,  Bokee.” 

Once,  there  was  a report  of  danger  from  the  natives,  but  it 
proved  to  be  of  moderate  foundation.  The  account  of  it  is 
as  follows:  April  23,  [1818].  “The  King’s  brig,  late  the 

Bordeaux  Packet,  arrived  from  Owyhee,  with  an  Indian 
captain,  who  informed  us  that  all  the  white  men  on  the  islands 
were  to  be  put  to  death  at  midnight.  We  were  alarmed  by  a 
loud  cry  through  the  village,  when  we  expected  the  hour  was 
come ; but  the  natives  were  contented  with  the  burning  of  a 
few  houses.  Through  the  day  there  was  a cry  through  the 
village  to  aroah  the  remains  of  Taraahkoo.  No  business 
doing.” 

Preparations  for  warlike  action  were  made  then^  as  at  other 
times.  June  ii,  “the  natives  [were]  employed  in  making  im- 
provements and  additions  to  their  fort,  and  learning  the  use 
of  their  firearms.”  The  same  statement  is  again  made  on  June 
20.  Of  pacific  action,  it  is  noted,  August  12,  that  “they” — 
natives  or  others — “had  the  great  fishing  day.” 

As  might  be  expected  there  was  slight  observance  of  a Sab- 
bath. Sunday,  June  28,  Mr.  Hunnewell  notes : “The  natives 

for  several  days  have  had  foot-races  and  hooders  (hulas)  for 
amusement.  A Sabbath  is  not  known.”  Sunday,  December 
28,  [1817],  the  day  “without  anything  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  week  day.”  March  15,  “not  like  a Sabbath.”  April  12, 
“between  sundown  and  dark,  Mr.  Dorr  was  insulted  and 
knocked  down  by  some  Indians.  Pitt  being  drunk,  the  other 
chiefs  promised  he  should  have  satisfaction.”  August  16,  “but 
little  notice  taken  of  Sabbath.” 

Christmas  we  find,  however,  was  observed  at  Honolulu  in 
1817.  “To  celebrate  this  memorable  day,”  wrote  Mr.  Hunne- 
well, “a  public  dinner  was  provided,  which  was  honored  by 
the  principal  chiefs  of  the  land,  and  all  the  respectable  whites 
on  the  island.  The  day  was  spent  in  mirth  and  harmony.  End 
of  mockahita.” 

As  is  apt  to  be  the  case  wherever  on  earth  or  at  sea  there 
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are  Americans,  Independence  Day  was  celebrated.  At  Hono- 
lulu, Saturday,  July  4,  1818,  “there  was  a dinner  provided  by 
Mr.  Warren,  at  which  were  about  twenty  white  men  and  the 
principal  chief  of  the  island,  Bokee.  There  were  a number 
of  appropriate  toasts  drunk  to  American  Independence.  The 
day  and  evening  were  spent  in  mirth  and  harmony.” 

On  the  4th  of  June  “some  of  the  English  [were]  celebrating 
George  3d’s  birthday.” 

Business  seems  to  have  been  conducted,  to  a very  consider- 
able extent,  by  barter.  Sandal  wood  was  the  chief  article,  in- 
deed it  might  almost  have  been  called  the  standard  coin, 
although  Spanish  silver  more  nearly  reached  that  definition. 
There  is  constant  mention  of  sticks  or  piculs  of  the  wood,'^but 
none  of  money.  May  14  is  a note,  “Sold  40  looking  glasses  for 
4 piculs  wood” ; next  day,  “Sold  the  remainder  of  the  muslin, 
2 pieces,  for  31  piculs  wood  received.”  These  examples  are 
enough  to.  show  the  nature  of  trade. 

One  obituary  appears.  Saturday,  September  12,  1818.  This 
morning  Mr.  Wm.  Bush  departed  this  life  after  being  confined 
to  his  bed  ten  months.  He  was  buried  with  martial  honors 
by  a detachment  of  marines  from  the  patriots’  ships.  He 
lived  respected  and  died  lamented.” 

Disturbances  were  occurring  in  the  American  Colonies  of 
Spain,  some  effects  of  which  reached  the  Islands.  Vessels 
more  or  less  mysterious  appeared,  and  several  entries  about 
them  were  made  by  Mr.  Hunnewell. 

“Monday,  April  13,  (at  Honolulu),  we  hear  a story  of  a 
Spanish  ship  being  at  Owyhee,  a patriot,  and  that  she  is  sold 
to  the  King.” 

May  21,  by  the  Bengal  from  the  Spanish  main,  “hear  of  a 
brig  at  Owyhee,  prize  to  the  ship  under  patriot  colors;  like- 
wise that  the  ship  was  formerly  a privateer;  that  the  crew 
having  driven  the  officers  on  shore,  have  since  been  pirating 
until  they  gave  their  ship  to  the  King  of  OVyhee.” 

June  2ist  (Sunday).  “The  brig  that  anchored  off  the  har- 
bor last  evening  proves  to  be  the  prize  belonging  to  the 
patriots  at  Owyhee.  They  report  they  are  bound  for  Canton, 
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but  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  told  contradictory  stories. 
They  have  been  collecting  seed,  and  I expect  they  are  bound 
to  some  uninhabited  place.” 

Monday,  22d.  “The  patriots  picking  up  supplies  and  making 
enquiries.  Latter  part  fresh  trades  and  pleasant ; the  brig  got 
under  way  for  Atoi.  They  show  no  colors  and  have  no  papers. 
.She  has  twenty  men  and  two  guns ; the  acting  captain  is  J. 
Gribin.  Capt.  Turner,  or  McDonald,  late  of  the  ship,  is  on 
board.” 

July  i6.  “Last  evening  the  patriot  brig  anchored  ofif  the 
harbor  from  Atoi.”  24th,  “the  patriot  brig  sailed  for  Atoi; 
their  stories  are  contradictory.” 

August  22,  “the  brig  Clarion,  Capt.  Guisely,  on  a sealing 
voyage,  last  from  Owyhee ; they  inform  us  of  a Spanish  patriot 
frigate  being  at  Owyhee,  securing  the  pirates.” 

23d.  Ship  Enterprise  from  Owyhee,  and  Levant  from 
Columbia  River,  arrived.  “They  confirm  the  report  of  the 
Spanish  patriot  frigate  being  at  Owyhee  taking  the  pirates, 
and  that  she  is  coming  to  Woahoo.” 

September  it.  “In  the  afternoon  two  Spanish  patriot  ships 
anchored  ofif  the  harbor,  last  from  Owyhee.”  [See  following 
list  of  vessels  in  port  September  20.] 

AEEIVALS  AND  DEPAETTTEFS  AT  HONOLULU,  DEC.  1,  1817,  ' 
TO  SEPT.  20,  1818. 


1817. 

Dec.  9. 
Dec.  25. 

1818. 
Jan.  10. 
Jan.  31. 

Mch.  17. 
Mch.  31. 
Apr.  2. 
Apr.  10. 
Apr.  19. 
Apr.  26. 
May  5. 
May  14. 
May  21. 


EAELTEE  EEPOETS  AEE  GIVEN  IN  THE  JOUENAL. 
Sailed,  ship  Atla,  Winship.  for  Canton. 

Sailed,  brig  Crimakoo,  B?ckley,  for  Mowee,  etc. 

Sailed,  brig’  Coliinibia,  for  Owyhee. 

Arr’d,  brig  Golumb’a,  from  Owyhee  and  Mowee;  passengers, 
all  the  head  chiefs  of  Wloahoo. 

Sailed,  brip-  Columbia,  for  Atoi. 

Arrived,  shin  Volunteer.  Benett.  143  davs  from  Boston. 

Sailed,  ship  Volunteer,  for  N.  W.  Coast  of  America. 

Arrived,  Eussian  ship  Crefcie.  from  Owyhee. 

Sailed,  brig  Columbia,  for  Wyoraah. 

Arrived,  brig  Columbia,  from  Wymaah,  cargo  of  sandalwood. 
Sailed,  ‘‘the  Eussian  ship.’’ 

The  new  schooner  launched. 

Arrived,  ship  Bengal  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  Spanish  main, 
bound  to  Canton. 

(See  Journal  for  account  of  a strange  vessel  at  Owyhee.) 
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May  23. 
May  23. 
May  29. 
June  4. 
June  5. 
June  21. 
July  3. 
July  10. 
July  15. 
July  24. 
July  31. 

July  31. 

Aug.  9. 
Aug.  22. 

Aug.  23. 

Aug.  23. 
Aug.  28. 
Sept.  3. 
Sept.  7. 
Sept.  12. 
Sept.  13. 
Sept.  19. 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  20. 

Sept.  20. 


Sailed,  ship  Bengal,  Anesley,  for  Canton. 

Arrived,  schooner  Teweeyheeny,  from  Mowee. 

^ ‘ The  schooner  sailed  for  the  windward.’^ 

Arrived,  ship  Ida,  Henry  Dorr,  from  Coquimho. 

Sailed,  ship  Ida,  Henry  Dorr,  for  Canton. 

Off  the  harbor  a brig,  / ^ prize.  ’ ’ See  Journal. 

Arrived,  the  Teweyhenee  (Kuwahine?),  from  Owyhee. 

Sailed,  “the  schooner  for  Owyhee.’^ 

Arrived,  “patriot  brig,’'  from  Atoi. 

Sailed,  the  same,  Atoi,  ‘ ‘ their  stories  are  contradictory.  ’ ’ 
Arrived,  schr.  St.  M]artin,  Grimes,  from  Coquimbo,  50  days, 
and  sailed  same  day  for  Okotska. 

Arrived,  ship  Hamilton,  from  the  N.  W.  Coast. 

She  was  still  in  port  Aug.  10. 

Arrived,  the  Columbia,  from  Owyhee. 

Arrived,  brig  Clarion,  Guisely,  on  a sealing  voyage,  last  from 
Owyhee. 

Arrived,  ship  Enterprise,  Ebetts,  from  the  Spanish  main  and 
Owyhee. 

Arrived,  the  Levant,  Cary,  from  Columbia  Eiver. 

Arrived,  ship  Osprey,  Brown,  of  Salem,  from  a sealing  voyage. 
Arrived,  brig  Clarion,  from  Owyhee. 

Arrived,  “the  schooner  from  Owyhee.” 

Arrived,  “two  Spanish  patriot  ships.” 

Arrived,  ship  Eagle,  from  Coquimbo. 

Sailed,  ship  Eagle,  for  Norfolk  Sound. 

Sailed,  ship  Levant,  for  Canton. 

Sailed,  ship  Osprey,  Brown,  in  company,  for  Canton;  James 
Hunnewell,  passenger. 

Left  in  port,  ship  Hamilton,  Martin,  for  Canton  in  four  days; 
ship  Sultan,  Eeynolds,  “for  Canton  in  a few  days,  no 
officers  on  board;”  Enterprise,  Ebetts,  for  Canton  in  two 
months;  “Buenos  Ayres  patriot  ships  La  Argentina  and 
Santa  Eosa,  one  of  34,  and  the  other  18  guns,  to  sail  on  a 
cruise  in  a few  days;  a small  schooner  bought  by  Ameri- 
cans to  sail  in  comp^any  with  the  patriots.” 

CONCLUSIONS. 


If  incidents  mentioned  in  this  Journal  are  not  as  numerous 
as  some  one  mig'ht  wish,  we  are  ^lad  that  so  many  are  thus 
stated  in  a period  of  scanty  record,  and  we  can  feel  sure  that 
they  are  facts  and  not  fancies.  The  writer  of  this  Journal 
always  disliked  gossip,  and  he  would  not  write  it.  Examining 
all  the  details,  they  show  that  life  at  Honolulu  in  1817  and 
f,8i8,  while  fairly  secure,  must  have  been  quiet,  and  even 
dull,  and  not  much  more  can  be  said  of  business.  The  writer 
Avas  not  a traveler  for  amusement,  or  for  explorations  in  society 
or  in  science,  but  a business  man  for  business.  He  minded 
his  own,  and  succeeded  in  it.  He  saved  as  well  as  made,  as 
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proved  by  the  now  fading  folio  pages  from  which  his  words 
are  here  transcribed.  For  sixty,  may  be  seventy,  years,  they 
have  been  kept  in  the  old  bine  sea-chest,  his  companion  in 
voyages  and  at  Honolulu,  and  for  most  of  this  time  a valued 
object  in  his  home  in  Charlestown,  from  which  they  have  been 
taken  to  furnish  records_of  some  value  in  the  country  where 
he  so  long  ago  lived,  and  that  has  so  wonderfully  grown  in 
many  a way  important. 

In  his  desk  there,  still  rest  his  Walsh’s  Arithmetic  (1807), 
his  Coast  Pilot  and  Bowditch’s  Navigator,  and  his  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Books,  all  also  his  companions  at  Honolulu  in  1818, 
now  the  companions  of  many  far  finer  volumes  that  have  be- 
longed to  Emperors,  Kings,  Queens,  Popes,  Princes,  and  other 
great  persons,  and  the  plain  old  books  are  prized  as  much  as 
any  by  their  present  owner. 

JAMES  F.  HUNNEWELL.- 

Charlestown,  March  30,  1895. 


THE  VOYAGE 


OF  THE 

“ALBATROSS” 

REPRINTED  FROM  THE 

“WEEKLY  MESSAGE,”  OF  PORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH., 
JANUARY  9,  1868. 


“A  few  months  since,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan,  at  the  request  of  Hon. 
Elwood  Evans,  wrote  to  Boston  for  information  respecting 
the  person  who  first  made  or  attempted  to  make  a settlement 
on  the  Columbia  River.  The  historical  records  give  the  honor 
to  Capt.  Smith  of  the  ship  Albatross ; but  in  reaiit}^  it  was 
Capt.  Nathan  Winship.  The  venerable  Timothy  Dodd,  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  is  a p-entleman  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
He  was  in  business  in  Boston  when  the  ship  Columbia  first 
fitted  out  for  the  northwest  coast  in  1790.  General  John  S. 
Tyler  was  son-in-law  to  Abiel  Winship,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Albatross.  Both  of  the  following  letters  are  interesting 
and  valuable  reminiscences  of  the  past  and  their  statements 
cannot  be  questioned.” 


Boston,  November  8,  1867. 


“Me.  Dodd  to  Me.  Swan. 

‘‘Deae  Sie: — Your  letter  of  August  25,  1867,  I received  on  the  30th 
of  September,  after  which  I endeavored  to  obtain  the  necessiary  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  your  wish,  but  found  it  rather  difficult,  as  most  of 
the  people  who  would  have  been  able  to  give  such  information,  have 
passed  away. 

‘‘After  several  attempts  to  see  General  John  S.  Tyler,  I finally  suc- 
ceeded. I showed  him  your  letter,  and  requested  him  to  give  me  what 
information  he  could,  which  he  promised  to  do;  and  afler  a few  days  he 
gave  me  the  enclosed  papers.  After  this  I fell  in  with  Capt.  John  De 
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Wolf  (who  was  on  the  northwest  coast  in  the  ship  Jnno,  and  was  then 
in  company  with  the  ship  O’Cain,  Capt.  JoTiathan  Winship,  and  the 
ship  Albatross,  Capt.  Nathan  Winship),  and  I had  considerable  conver- 
sation with  him.  He  says  he  distinctly  remembers  that  Capt.  Jonathan 
Winship  told  him  that  he  was  the  first  j)erson  that  had  built  a house 
somewhere  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  but  he  does  not  recollect  the  precise 
spot.  In  hope  that  this  and  the  enclosed  will  afford  you  some  useful  in- 
formation, 

I remain,  your  humble  servant, 

‘ ‘ Timothy  Dodd. 

“To  J.  Gr.  Swan,  Esq., 

“Port  Townsend,  Washington.” 


“Boston,  November  1st,  1867. 
•‘Feom  Gen.  John  S.  Tyler  to  Mr.  Timothy  Dodd. 

“Dear  Sir: — In  response  to  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Swan  in  his  letter, 

to  you  of  the  25th  of  August,  I am  able  to  say  that  the  ship  Albatross 

was  owned  by  my  father-in-law  Abiel  Winship  and  his  brothers  Jona- 

than and  Nathan,  and  Benjamin  P.  Homer. 

“She  sailed  from  Boston  July  7th,  1809,  and  arrived  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  March,  1810.  William  Smith  was  first  mate  of  the  Albatross, 
and  Nathan  Winship,  master. 

“From  the  Sandwich  Islands  she  sailed  for  the  northwest  coast,  and 
arrived  off  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Eiver,  M'ay  26th,  1810.  She  was  un- 
der the  command  of  Nathan  Winship,  who  had  a letter  of  instruction 
and  advice  from  his  brother  Jonathan  contemplating  the  establishment 
of  a trading  station  on  the  river. 

“She  remained  in  the  Columbia  Eiver  until  July  19th.  She  then  ran 
down  the  coast  of  California  and  landed  some  sealers  on  the  Earallones, 
tnen  proceeding  up  touching  at  various  places  until  she  reached  Nor- 
folk Sound  in  November.  On  the  17th  of  that  month  she  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  California,  arriving  at  Drake’s  Bay  November  29th,  where  she 
met  the  ships  O' ’Cain  and  Isabella.  She  then  went  to  the  Earallones; 
leaving  sealers  there,  she  ran  along  the  coast  and  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber touched  at  Point  San  Quentin,  thence  to  the  Island  of  Boneta.  On 
the  24th  of  January,  1811,  she  put  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and 
remained  there  until  March  3d,  then  ran  over  to  the  Earallones  for  the 
sealers. 

“She  remained  there  until  March  26,  then  sailed  for  Lobos  Island. 
May  4th,  she  returned  to  the  Earallones,  and  on  May  4th  sailed  for 
Drake’s  Bay.  On  May  9th,  she  met  the  O' ’Cain  there,  and  May  24th, 
returned  to  the  Earallones.  On  June  3d,  she  left  there,  on  the  15th, 
arrived  at  Boneta,  left  there  on  the  20th,  arrived  at  Point  Woodhouse 
August  19th,  and  left  on  the  23rd.  Continued  touching  along  the  north- 
west coas'fc  until  September  11th,  then  sailed  for  the  Earallones,  arriving 
there  on  the  27th.  October  2d,  she  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  ar- 
rived on  the  26th,  and  remained  till  January  1st,  1812;  then  sailed  for 
Canton.  February  21st,  arrived  at  Macao;  28th,  at  Whampoa. 

“Fitted  out  the  ship  for  another  voyage  to  the  northwest  coast,  and 
sailed  from  Macao,  April  24th.  Arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  June 
26,  1812.  On  July  10th,  it  was  decided  to  send  the  ship  to  the  Earallones 
under  the  command  of  William  Smith,  Capt.  Winship  remaining  at 
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Oahu.  Sailed  July  19th,  arrived  at  the  Farallones  August  13th,  and 
returned  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  October  18,  1812. 

‘ ‘ All  these  particulars  are  taken  from  a carefully  kept  diary  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Gale,  who  went  out  in  the  capacity  of  captain’s 
clerk. 

‘ ‘ The  Albatross  remained  at  the  Islands  blockaded  with  other  Amer- 
ican ships  by  the  British  men-of-war.  She  never  returned  to  this  coun- 
try— whether  she  was  sold  or  lost  I have  forgotten,  but  may  ascertain 
from  old  letters. 

“1  boarded  the  O’Cain  on  her  arrival  here  in  1817,  being  then  a clerk 
with  Abie!  Winship.  The  ship  was  repaired  and  made  a voyage  to  the 
Bed  Sea  under  Captain  Burnham.  She  then  returned  and  was  fitted  out 
for  a sealing  voyage  under  Capt.  Charles  Winship,  the  owner’s  son.  She 
went  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands  and  returned  after  nine  months’ 
absence  to  be  refitted  with  a tender;  sailed  again  in  company  with  a 
tender  called  the  Wasp.  They  parted  company,  but  both  reached  Val- 
paraiso, Capt.  Winship  died  there.  The  Wasp  was  sold  and  the  ship 
returned  to  Boston  and  was  then  also  sold.  Her  new  owner  sent  her  to 
the  northwest  coast.  She  was  finally  wrecked  near  Valparaiso  some- 
where about  1822. 

“In  the  Boston  Daily  Courier  of  December  31st,  1845,  will  be  found  an 
article  headed  'First  trading  settlement  on  fhe  Columbian  Eiver, ’ 
which  gives  the  credit  to  Captains  Jonathan  and  Nathan  Winship.  This 
article  °was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  editor,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  the  life-time  of  Captain  Jonathan  Winship,  who  was  his  personal 
friend.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  Mr.  Gale  shows  clearly 
that  the  Albatross  did  not  go  to  the  Columbia  Eiver  after  Smith  took 
command  of  her. 


Eespectfully  yours. 


“John  S.  Tylee. 


“To  Timothy  Dodd,  Esq.’’ 


Then  follows  the  extract  taken  from  the  Boston  Courier, 
Diecember  31,  1845,  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  .1.  Buckingham  was 
editor,  which  is  the  same  which  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  republished 
in  his  History  of  the  Pacific  States : 

“The  above  letter  of  General  Tyler  shows  conclusively  that  the  Alba- 
tross was  blockaded  at  Oahu  and  never  returned  to  Boston.  Her  Log- 
book evidently  went  with  the  ship,  as  General  Tyler  quotes  all  that  he 
writes  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Gale,  the  captain’s  clerk.  If  the  Log-book 
of  the  Albatross  had  been  in  the  possession  of  any  member  of  the  Win- 
ship family,  General  Tyler  would  have  had  access  to  it.  But  after  that 
blockade  all  trace  of  the  ship  or  her  Log  seems  to  have  been  lost.  This 
publication  in  the  Mjessage  was  made  26  years  ago,  and  as  General  Tyler 
was  an  old  man  then,  he  must  have  been  dead  many  years  as  also  my 
old  friend,  Timothy  Dodd. 

“If  you  have  a correspondent  in  Boston,  he  may  inquire  of  the  heirs 
of  General  John  S.  Tyler  or  of  the  Winship  families,  and  perhaps  some 
further  intelligence  may  be  found. 

“James  G.  Swan. 

“To  Peof.  W.  D.  Alexandee.” 
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Note.— In  October,  i8i6,  Capt.  John  Ebbets  sold  the  ship 
Albatross  of  165  tons  burden,  to  Kamehameha  I.  for  400  piculs 
of  sandal  wood.  The  deed  of  sale  still  exists  in  the  Govern- 
ment archives. 

Our  much  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hunnewell, 
has  endeavored  to  find  the  diary  of  Mr.  Wm.  Gale,  but  so  far 
without  success. 

On  his  first  visit  to  the  Islands  in  March,  1810,  Capt.  Win- 
ship  brought  Kaumualii,  King  of  Kauai  and  Niihau,  to  Hono- 
lulu for  a conference  with  Kamehameha  I.,  leaving  his  mate, 
William  Smith,  at  Kauai  as  a hostage.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  Kaumualii  acknowledged  Kamehameha  as  his  feudal 
suzerain. 

On  his  second  visit  in  November,  1811,  Kamehameha  took 
passage  with  Captain  Winship  from  Honolulu  to  Kealakekua. 


W.  D.  ALEXANDER. 
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AN  ACCOUNT 


OF  THE 


UNCOMPLETED  TREATY  OF  ANNEXATION 

BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

AND 

THE  HAWAIIAN  KINGDOM, 

Negotiated  in  1854. 


The  present  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a proper  time  to  lay  before 
the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  a full  account  of  the  uncom- 
pleted treaty  of  annexation,  negotiated  in  1854,  between  Hon.  D. 
L.  G-regg,  representing  the  United  States,  and  His  Excellency  R. 
C.  Wyllie,  representing  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

In  order  to  understand  the  causes  which  led  to  the  opening  of 
negotiations  by  Kamehameha  III.  and  his  Cabinet  in  1854  for 
annexation  to  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  several 
years  and  review  the  history  of  those  troublous  times. 

The  Application  foe  a Pkotectorate  in  1851. 

The  subject  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  was  for  the  first 
time  seriously  considered  by  the  Hawaiian  Government  in  1851. 
The  proposition  was  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  King  at  that 
time  by  the  unsettled  difficulties  with  France,  which  had  been 
fomented,  if  not  created,  by  M.  Patrick  Dillon,  in  1848-9.  It  is 
not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  history  of  the  affair  of  1849 
of  the  famous  ten  demands  drawn  up  by  M.  Dillon,  and  of  the 
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“reprisals”  taken  by  Admifal  De  Tromelin.  An  embassy  had 
afterwards  been  sent  to  Paris,  which  from  no  fault  of  its  members, 
proved  unsuccessful.  After  the  return  of  this  embassy,  M.  Em. 
Perrin  was  sent  to  Honolulu  as  Commissioner  of  France,  in  the 
corvette  “ Serieuse,”  which  arrived  at  Honolulu,  December  13, 
1850,  and  remained  in  port  three  months,  without  exchanging 
salutes  with  the  fort.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  he  persisted  in 
pressing  the  identical  ten  demands,  presented  by  Admiral  De 
Tromelin  in  1849,  and  his  attitude  become  so  menacing  that  the 
King  and  Privy  Council  were  finally  driven  to  seek  protection 
from  one  of  the  great  Powers.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  they 
passed  a proclamation,  placing  the  Islands  provisionally  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (See  Appendix  A.) 
They  had,  however,  previously  applied  to  General  Miller,  the 
British  Consul-General,  who  reluctantly  admitted  that  the  Con- 
vention between  France  and  Great  Britain  of  November  28th, 
1843,  effectually  debarred  his  Government  from  accepting  a pro- 
tectorate over  the  Islands. 

On  the  next  day,  a conditional  deed  of  cession  of  the  Kiiigdom 
to  the  United  States  was  drawn  up,  signed  and  delivered  in  a 
sealed  envelope  to  Hon.  F.  Severance,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  by  two  of  the  King’s  ministers.  This  was  to  be 
acted  upon  only  in  case  of  an  emergency,  the  signal  of  which  was 
to  be  the  raising  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  above  that  of  Ha- 
waii over  the  fort.  In  that  case,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Islands 
was  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in  trust  until  a 
settlement  of  their  relations  with  France,  “compatible  with  the 
King’s  rights  as  an  independent  sovereign,”  could  be  made,  and  if 
this  should  be  found  to  be  impracticable,  the  said  protectorate  was 
to  be  perpetual. 

The  U.  S.  S.  “ Yandalia,”  Captain  Gardner,  was  in  port  at  the 
time.  The  deed  of  cession  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Severance  pro- 
visionally, and  referred  to  his  government.  Mr.  W.  C.  Parke,  the 
Marshal,  was  directed  to  have  the  Hawaiian  and  American  flags 
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sewed  together,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  hoisted  at  a moments’ 
notice.  He  remained  in  the  fort,  night  and  day,  on  the  watch, 
during  the  15th  and  16th  of  March.  By  some  means,  the  British 
Consul-General  learned  of  what  had  been  done,  and  informed  M. 
Perrin,  who  thereupon  withdrew  the  most  obnoxious  of  his  de- 
mands, and  a joint  declaration,  comprising  four  articles,  was 
signed  by  both  parties,  March  25th  (See  Appendix). 

It  appears,  however,  that  M.  Perrin  used  language  in  his  later 
despatches,  which  threatened  to  re-open  questions  that  had  been 
supposed  to  be  closed.  An  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  therefore  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Mr.  Severance, 
which  was  taken  to  Washington  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Allen,  then  Unit- 
ed States  Consul,  who  sailed  on  this  mission  April  4th,  1851. 
(See  Appendix.)  M.  Perrin  left  for  Paris  May  24th,  to  obtain  fresh 
instructions,  and  did  not  return  until  January  8th,  1853.  Noth- 
ing more  was  ever  heard  of  the  rest  of  the  ten  demands.  Mr. 
Webster,  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  made  strong  repre- 
sentations to  the  French  Government  on  the  subject,  but  directed 
Mr.  Severance  to  return  to  the  Hawaiian  Government  the  deed  of 
cession,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  keeping.  (See  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s letter  of  July  14,  1851,  to  L.  Severance,  Esq). 

A joint  resolution  was  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  Hawaiian 
Legislature  June  21st,  1851,  confirming  the  action  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  empowering  the  King  and  Privy  Council  to  place 
the  Kingdom  under  the  protection  of  some  friendly  power,  if 
necessary  ‘‘to  shield  it  from  insult  and  oppression.”  (See  Ap- 
pendix). 

In  the  following  year,  in  framing  the  new  Constitution,  a clause 
was  inserted  in  Article  39,  which  empowered  the  King  by  and 
with  the  approval  of  his  Cabinet  and  Privy  Council,  to  even  alien- 
ate his  Kingdom,  “ if  indispensable  to  free  it  from  the  insult  and 
oppression  of  any  foreign  power.”  This  shows  that  the  apprehen- 
sion of  some  impending  danger  was  still  present  to  the  minds  of 
the  King  and  his  advisers. 
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Filibusters. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  which  led  to  the 
speedy  settlement  of  that  State,  and  to  the  opening  of  new  routes 
across  the  American  continent,  ushered  in  a new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  opened  a new  market  for  their  pro- 
ductions, and  brought  them  into  closer  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States.  Communication  became  frequent  between 
them  and  America,  and  capital  began  to  be  largely  invested  here. 

At  that  time  California  was  resorted  to  by  numerous  lawless  ad- 
venturers, who  planned  a number  of  raids  or  filibustering  expedi- 
tions into  the  neighboring  countries.  The  notorious  Gen.  Walker 
headed  a raid  of  this  kind  into  Lower  California  in  1853,  and 
others  into  Nicaragua  in  1855  and  1861,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  shot. 

The  Hawaiian  Government  received  many  warnings  in  the  fall 
of  1851  that  a band  of  filibusters  was  being  organized  to  invade 
this  kingdom.  At  the  request  of  the  Cabinet,  the  U.  S.  S.  “ Van- 
dalia,”  Captain  Gardner,  was  kept  at  Honolulu,  ready  to  seize 
any  suspicious  vessel,  and  a body  of  100  native  troops  was  drilled 
for  several  months  by  Lieutenant  Read  of  the  “ Yandalia.” 

About  twenty-five  suspicious  characters,  headed  by  Sam..  Bran- 
nan,  came  down  from  San  Francisco  in  November,  1851,  in  the 
ship  “ Game  Cock.” 

During  the  voyage  the  mail  bag  was  rifled  by  members  of  the 
party,  and  the  letters  thrown  overboard.  They  were  under  the 
false  impression  that  the  country  was  ripe  for  revolution,  and 
that  the  King  was  ready  to  sell  his  kingdom,  and  to  retire  from 
the  cares  of  state.  But  they  soon  found  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived in  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  natives,  and  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  whaling  fleet  were  also  hostile  to  them.  They 
were  closely  watched,  the  King  declined  to  see  them,  and  the  ex- 
pedition ended  in  a fiasco. 

During  the  years  1853-54  the  country  was  disquieted  by  fre- 
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quent  rumors  of  filibustering  expeditions  being  fitted  out,  and 
British  and  American  ships  of  war  were  kept  in  port  much  of  the 
time,  as  a safe-guard.  Mr.  Wyllie  strongly  advocated  the  plan 
of  organizing  a force  of  5000  militia,  to  consist  of  natives  armed 
with  pikes ^ and  a small  contingent  of  cavalry,  together  with  100 
regular  troops,  for  defense  against  filibusters,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Political  Agitation  of  1853. 

During  the  years  1850—54  a considerable  immigration  from 
California  took  place.  It  embraced  many  restless,  ambitious 
spirits,  some  of  whom  came  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  revolution. 
They  found  the  foreign  community  already  split  into  factions,  be- 
tween which  bitter  feuds  existed  of  long  standing.  Many  of  the 
new-comers  naturally  joined  the  opposition  party,  which  claimed 
to  be  the  liberal  and  progressive  element  in  the  country. 

The  plan  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement  seems  to  have 
been  to  reconstruct  the  government,  and  then  to  turn  it  over  to 
the  United  States.  A secret  Committee  of  Thirteen  was  appoint- 
ed to  carry  out  their  designs.  Their  first  object  was  to  bring 
about  the  removal  of  two  of  the  ministers,  viz.,  Messrs.  Armstrong 
and  Judd.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  1853  was  discreditable  to  all  en- 
gaged in  it.  At  the  same  time  an  active  agitation  was  commenced 
in  favor  of  annexation,  and  the  two  obnoxious  ministers  were  ac- 
cused of  being  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it.  Threats  were  freely 
used  to  intimidate  the  King  and  chiefs  into  dismissing  them. 

In  August  a memorial  in  favor  of  annexation  was  presented  to 
the  King,  which  was  signed  by  seventeen  respectable  residents, 
who  were  supporters  of  the  Cabinet.  This  called  out  a card, 
published  September  10,  1853,  signed  by  Kevs.  E.  W.  Clark  and 
P.  J.  Gulick,  declaring  that  ''the  Protestant  missionaries  at  the 
Islands  have  never  engaged  in  any  scheme  of  annexation.  It  has 
been  their  cherished  wish  that  the  government  may  remain  inde- 


pendent  under  the  present  Constitution  and  rulers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  done  by  merchants,  planters  and  others,  the  Pro- 
testant clergymen  at  the  Islands  have  neither  advised  nor  signed 
any  memorial  to  the  King  touching  annexation.”  In  a letter  pub- 
lished in  August,  1864,  Mr  Clark  stated  that  at  the  annual  convo- 
cation in  May,  1853,  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  other 
missionaries  on  this  engrossing  subject.  ‘‘Not  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  its  favor,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  did  ex- 
press doiibts  as  to  its  expediency,  and  grave  apprehensions  of  dis- 
aster to  the  natives  from  the  influx  of  lawless  and  unprincipled 
foreigners.”  With  this  agreed  the  known  views  of  the  French 
Catholic  missionaries. 

The  memorial  created  no  little  excitement  among  the  British 
and  French  residents.  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  solicited  an  audience  with  the  King  and  Privy  Council, 
which  was  granted  September  1st,  when  they  presented  a joint 
address  to  the  King,  protesting  against  any  attempt  to  annex  the 
Islands  to  any  foreign  power  as  in  contravention  of  existing  trea- 
ties, as  well  as  unconstitutional.  This  was  replied  to  in  an  abl6 
despatch  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  Hon.  L. 
Severance,  the  United  States  Commissioner,  September  3d.  (See 
Appendix). 

A few  days  later  the  whole  Cabinet  resigned,  but  were  all  reap- 
pointed with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Judd,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  E.  H.  Allen,  whose  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction, 
and  caused  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet.  The  result  was 
a virtual  defeat  of  the  scheme  of  the  “ Thirteen.” 

Geowth  of  Annexation  Sentiment,  1854. 

Hon.  L.  Severance,  the  United  States  Commissioner,  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  December,  1853,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Hon.  D.  L.  Gregg  of  Illinois,  who  arrived  in  Honolulu  January 
6th,  1854. 

Meanwhile  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  annexation  seems  to  have 
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been  growing  in  strength.  Three-fourths  of  the  business  was  in 
the  hands  of  Americans,  and  the  chief  market  of  the  Islands  was 
then  as  now  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  hope  of 
it  stimulated  speculation,  and  led  to  new  enterprises,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  abandoned. 

The  fearful  decrease  of  the  native  population  (several  thousands 
of  whom  had  been  carried  off  by  the  fatal  epidemic  of  1853),  the 
rapid  extinction  of  the  order  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  the  natural 
leaders  of  their  race,  the  relapse  of  the  King  into  habits  of  gross 
intemperance,  and  the  perils  from  without  over-hanging  the  feeble 
government,  disheartened  many  true  friends  of  the  nation,  and 
led  them  to  favor  the  preliminary  steps  then  taken  toward  annex- 
ation. The  objections  of  the  missionaries  to  that  measure  have 
already  been  stated.  They  feared  that  the  rights  of  the  natives 
might  be  trampled  upon,  and  their  interests  sacrificed.  A new 
and  liberal  Constitution  had  just  been  adopted,  (in  1852),  and 
they  fondly  hoped  that  the  natives  would  soon  learn  how  to  use 
their  newly  granted  lands  and  political  rights. 

The  Ministry,  as  a whole,  favored  annexation,  but  Mr.  Wyllie 
acquiesced  in  it  unwillingly,  and  only  as  a last  resort,  in  the  case 
of  an  emergency. 

During  the  two  following  reigns  he  developed  a decided  anti- 
pathy to  American  influence,  and  American  ideas. 

The  King,  however,  strongly  favored  annexation.  He  had  long 
been  harassed  by  the  threats  of  foreign  powers;  he  had  once  been 
dethroned  by  a British  naval  force;  he  had  repeatedly  been  com- 
pelled to  make  humiliating  concessions  at  the  cannon’s  mouth;  he 
had  recently  seen  his  fort  dismantled,  and  his  beautiful  yacht  car- 
ried off,  and  his  difficulties  with  France  still  remained  unsettled. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  kept  in  a state  of  alarm  by  rumors  of 
filibusters  from  abroad,  and  threats  of  conspirators  at  home  to 
overturn  his  government..  He  was  deeply  grateful  for  the  con- 
stant and  generous  friendship  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
benefits  which  his  people  had  received  from  American  citizens. 
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Besides,  he  had  reason  to  expect  for  himself  and  his  chiefs  a 
sum  equal  to  the  revenue  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  his  people  all 
the  rights  of  a free  state  in  the  Union.  As  far  as  is  known,  most 
of  the  high  chiefs  agreed  with  him. 

The  heir  apparent.  Prince  Alexander  Liholiho,  however,  was  at 
heart  opposed  to  the  treaty,  and  interposed  every  possible  delay 
to  its  completion.  It  is  said  that  he  and  his  brother.  Lot  Kame- 
hameha,  never  forgave  some  incivility  which  they  had  experienced 
on  account  of  their  color,  when  traveling  in  America.  He  was 
also  moved  by  a laudable  pride  of  country,  a natural  desire  to 
reign,  and  a partiality  to  England  and  her  institutions. 

The  mass  of  the  native  population  was  never  consulted,  and  was 
indifferent  on  the  subject.  Race  antagonism  had  not  yet  been 
developed  to  any  extent.  A newspaper  in  the  Hawaiian  language, 
called  the  “ Nuhou,’^  edited  by  a Mr.  Marsh,  was  started  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  to  prepare  the  native  mind  for  annexation,  and  was 
continued  for  six  months.  Another  memorial  on  the  subject, 
numerously  signed,  was  presented  to  the  King  in  January,  1854. 
It  is  singular  that  hardly  an  allusion  to  the  subject  can  be  found 
in  the  Honolulu  papers  at  the  time,  and  none  in  any  of  the  official 
reports  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Negotiation  of  the  Treaty. 

In  February,  1854,  the  matter  took  a more  definite  shape.  On 
the  6th  of  that  month,  in  view  of  danger  from  filibusters  and  con- 
spirators, the  King  commanded  Mr.  Wyllie  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  a treaty  of  annexation  could  be  negotiated,  to  be  used  as  a 
safeguard  to  meet  any  sudden  danger  that  might  arise.  Every 
proposition  was  to  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet  and  Prince  Liho- 
liho, and  the  treaty  as  a whole  was  to  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty 
for  his  approval,  modification  or  rejection.  (See  Appendix). 

The  negotiations  were  carried  on  between  Mr.  Wyllie  and  Mr. 
Gregg  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  At  the  second  meeting,  February 
11,  Mr.  Gregg  agreed  to  proceed  with  a negotiation  ad  referendum, 
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and  wrote  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  for  instructions. 
A basis  for  negotiations,  framed  by  Judge  Lee,  and  approved  by 
the  King  and  his  Ministers,  was  afterward  presented  to  Mr. 
Gregg,  guaranteeing  to  Hawaiian  subjects  all  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  providing  for  the  admission  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  a State  into  the  Union,  for  a due  compensation  to  the  King 
and  chiefs,  and  a liberal  sum  for  the  support  of  schools.  The 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  asked  for  had  been  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  recommended  that  a lump  sum,  viz.,  $300,000, 
be  distributed  in  the  form  of  annuities  by  the  King  and  his  Coun- 
cil. 

At  their  6th  meeting,  June  1st,  Mr.  Gregg  stated  that  he  had 
received  full  powers  and  instructions  from  his  own  government. 
At  Mr.  Wyllie’s  request  he  then  proceeded  to  draft  an  outline  of  the 
treaty.  He  was  furnished  with  detailed  statements  of  the  proper- 
ty owned  by  the  Hawaiian  Government,  and  of  the  salaries  paid 
by  it.  An  interval  of  two  months  followed,  during  which  the 
treaty  made  very  little  progress. 

In  a private  letter  from  Mr.  Wyllie  to  Judge  Lee,  dated  June 
23d,  he  says:  ‘‘  The  treaty  is  now  before  Prince  Liholiho,  with 

the  amendments  suggested  by  you.  To  be  able  to  save  the  King, 
and  chiefs  and  people  at  a moment’s  warning,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  treaty  should  be  concluded  diplomatically,  I mean,  signed  by 
the  Plenipotentiaries,  but  subject  to  future  ratification.”  Again, 
July  11th,  Mr.  Wyllie  writes  to  Judge  Lee  as  follows:  ‘‘Liho- 

liho keeps  out  of  the  way,  and  he  has  not  returned  the  treaties, 
though  I have  often  asked  him  for  them.  Of  my  draft  I have  no 
copy.” 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  celebrated  at  Honolulu  this  year  with 
unusual  enthusiasm,  and  in  Mr.  Gregg’s  oration  allusion  was 
made  to  the  prospect  that  a new  star  would  soon  be  added  to  the 
constellation  of  States. 

On  the  17th  of  July  a combined  British  and  French  fleet  of 
eight  vessels  arrived  from  Callao,  on  their  way  to  attack  the  Bus- 
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sian  fortress  of  Petropaulosky.  The  two  admirals  and  their  offi- 
cers had  a reception  at  the  Palace,  at  which  the  French  Admiral 
said,  at  M.  Perrin’s  suggestion,  that  he  hoped  there  was  no 
thought  of  alienating  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom,  as  that 
would  lead  to  difficulties  with  France  and  England,  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  avoid.  The  King  made  no  reply. 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  Grregg  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  July  26th,  he  states  that  ‘‘a  meeting  was  held  on 
the  17th,  at  which  Prince  Alexander  was  present,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  immediately 
proceed,  if  possible,  to  arrange  and  sign  a treaty  to  be  submitted 
to  the  King  for  ratification.  Mr.  Wyllie  called  on  me  the  next 
day,  and  we  have  had  several  conferences,  but  without  as  yet 
arriving  at  any  definite  result.” 

>ic  :ic  Prince  Alexander  is  responsible  for  all  past  delay, 
and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  still  more, 
unless  his  mind  is  brought  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  wear  a crown.  * * * If  a treaty  is  oi\ce  sign- 

ed, he  will  not  oppose  its  ratification  directly  and  openly,  but 
strive  to  postpone  it  to  the  last  moment  compatible  with  safety.” 

The  two  principal  difficulties  were,  first,  the  objection  of  the 
Hawaiian  authorities  to  a territorial  form  of  government,  and, 
secondly,  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  annuities  to  be 
paidy  the  Hawaiian  Government  insisting  on  $300,000  as  a sine 
quo,  non.  One  article  provided  for  the  payment  of  $75,000  per 
annum  for  ten  years  for  educational  purposes,  one-third  of  which 
was  to  be  capitalized  for  the  support  of  a college  or  university. 

Judge  Lee  expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  the  treaty  in  a letter 
to  Mr.  Wyllie,  dated  August  29th,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was 
‘ ‘ the  wish  of  the  King  and  chiefs  to  be  admitted  as  a State,  and 
they  must  not  be  deceived  by  any  ambiguity  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  treaty.  They  wish  by  this  article  to  shield  the  nation  from 
slavery,  and  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  leave  so  vital  a question 
involved  in  any  doubt.”  At  that  time  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
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Compromise  had  begun  to  be  agitated  in  Congress,  and  party  feel- 
ing was  intense.  It  is  said  that  Senator  Sumner  wrote  to  an  in- 
fluential missionary  in  the  Islands,  warning  the  King  and  natives 
against  annexation,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  into  their  country.  An  article  to  this  effect 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  20th,  1854,  and  caused 
much  excitement  at  the  Islands. 

Mr.  Gregg  conceded  the  two  disputed  points,  “ ad  referendwnf” 
and  a copy  of  the  treaty  as  completed,  was  laid  before  the  King  in 
Cabinet  Council,  September  4th,  and  fully  explained  to  him  in  all 
its  details.  He  fully  approved  of  it,  but  wished  to  consult  a few 
of  his  chiefs  before  taking  final  action. 

Near  the  close  of  the  Legislative  session  of  1854,  August  4th, 
Mr.  Kaholeku  offered  a resolution  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
requesting  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform  the  House 
whether  the  King  had  applied  for  annexation  to  the  United  States 
on  account  of  trouble  with  France  and  England,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  who  never  reported  on  it. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  Prince  Liholiho  in  the  House  of  Nobles 
asked  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  whether  it  was  true  that 
England  and  France  were  making  trouble,  so  as  to  force  the  King 
to  annex  his  kingdom  to  the  United  States. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Wyllie  denied  the  statement,  asserting  that  those 
Powers  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  Islands, 
but  he  said  that  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom  there 
was  danger,  and  there  was  no  saying  what  changes  that  danger 
might  lead  the  King  to  submit  to. 

Procrastination  and  Failure  of  the  Treaty. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Gen.  Miller,  the  Consul-General  of 
Great  Britain,  had  an  audience  of  the  King,  when  he  delivered  a 
tirade  of  more  than  an  hour  in  length  against  annexation,  and  in 
denunciation  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
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He  read  in  full  the  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July 
20th,  to  show  that  the  designs  of  the  United  States  were  unfriend- 
ly to  Hawaiian  interests.  The  King  in  his  reply  said  that  he 
much  preferred  that  such  communications  should  be  made  in 
writing,  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings. 

Meanv^hile  the  Crown  Prince,  Alexander,  remained  at  Hawaii, 
to  avoid  signing  the  treaty.  Weary  of  the  delay,  Mr.  Gregg 
wrote  September  12th,  complaining  of  the  procrastination,  and 
threatening  to  withdraw  from  further  negotiations,  and  to  declare 
those  which  had  already  taken  place  to  be  at  an  end. 

The  Prince  was  sent  for,  but  did  not  come.  Mr".  Gregg  wrote 
again  November  1st,  remonstrating  against  further  delay  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  used  the  following  language. 

The  strong  arm  of  the  United  States  has  been  solicited  for  your 
protection.  It  has  been  kindly  extended  and  held  out,  until  at 
length  self  respect  must  soon  dictate  its  withdrawal.’*  This  was 
regarded  as  a menace  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  and  gave  much  offence. 

The  U.  S.  S.  ‘‘Portmouth,”  Captain  Dornin,  and  the  “St 
Mary’s,”  Captain  Bailey,  were  in  fact  detained  in  port  during  the 
fall  of  1854,  awaiting  the  results  of  the  negotiations.  The  U.  S. 
frigates  ‘ ‘ Susquehannah  ” and  ‘ ‘ Mississppi  ” also  called  on  their 
way  home  from  Japan,  in  the  latter  part  of  October  1854,  and  re- 
mained a week  off*  the  port  of  Honolulu. 

It  would  seem  that  an  attempt  was  now  made  to  intimidate  the 
King  into  signing  the  treaty  at  once.  Mr.  Wyllie  afterwards 
stated  in  his  report  as  Minister  of  War  to  the  legislature  of  1858, 
that  on  the  12th  of  November  he  was  informed  that  there  was  im- 
minent danger  of  a revolution,  “ that  there  were  dangerous  men 
from  California,  well  armed,  who  insisted  on  the  King’s  immedi- 
ate sanction  of  annexation  to  the  United  States,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Crown  Prince  or  the  consent  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. That  they  would  be  joined  by  three  hundred  or  more  of  the 
American  residents  here.  That  if  unsuccessful  then,  they  would 
be  joined  by  three  hundred  men  of  the  same  dangerous  character. 
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who  were  to  arrive  from  California  by  the  ‘‘America,”  and  fifty 
that  would  arrive  by  the  “lanthe.”  That  if  we  attempted  to 
resist  a force  so  determined,  the  King’s  Government  would  be  up- 
set, public  and  private  property  plundered,  and  perhaps  the  town 
set  on  fire.  That  three  individuals*  should  have  a private  con- 
ference with  the  King  instantly,  so  as  to  convince  His  Majesty 
of  the  truth  of  these  dangers,  and  that  he  could  only  avoid  them 
by  annexation  to  the  United  States.” 

A Cabinet  Council  was  then  called,  at  which  Mr.  Wyllie  was 
ordered  to  make  these  threats  known  to  the  representatives  of  the 
three  great  maritime  powers.  Mr.  Gregg  had  already  written  to 
Mr.  Wyllie,  to  assure  him  that  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
were  ready  to  co-operate  “in  repressing  any  unlawful  attempts  of 
reckless  adventurers,  claiming  to  be  Am'erican  citizens,  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  His  Majesty’s  Government.”  Mr.  Wyllie 
immediately  applied  to  the  representatives  of  Trance,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  was  promised  the  aid  of  200 
men  from  the  U.  S.  ships  “Portsmouth”  and  “St.  Mary’s,”  of 
100  men  from  H.  B.  M.’s  ship  “ Trincomalee,”  and  of  500  men 
from  the  French  frigate  “Artemise.” 

He  further  improved  the  opportunity  to  declare  tnat  “negotia- 
tions should  be  suspended,  until  they  could  be  honorably  resumed 
after  every  trace  of  coercion  had  been  removed.”  (See  his  letter 
of  November  26th,  to  Judge  Lee.)  On  the  13th  of  December  he 
issued  a proclamation  in  the  King’s  name,  declaring  that  His 
Majesty  had  accepted  the  assistance  of  the  three  powers  named 
above,  and  that  his  “ independence  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  before.” 

This  called  out  from  Mr.  Gregg  a despatch  denying  that  the 
United  States  had  any  intention  of  entering  into  any  tripartite 
protectorate  of  the  King’s  government,  or  that  his  and  Captain 
Dornin’s  offers  should  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a permanent  guar- 


* Dr.  Judd,  Dr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Swan. 
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antee  of  its  independence.  The  expected  filibusters  never  ap- 
peared. 

The  Crown  Prince  Alexander  Liholiho  arrived  at  last  from  Ha- 
waii, December  1st,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  he 
agreed  to  sign  the  treaty,  and  that  a day  (December  12)  was  set 
for  the  ceremony. 

The  King  is  said  (by  Mrs.  Judd)  to  have  been  “more  eager 
than  ever”  to  complete  the  business,  when  he  was  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  expired  in  five  or  six  days,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1854, 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  His  untimely  death  was  un- 
doubtedly hastened  by  excessive  intemperance  towards  the  last. 
Aside  from  this  unfortunate  failing,  he  had  many  noble  traits. 

As  Mr.  Severance  truly  said,  “His  partiality  to  Americans  has 
always  been  strong,  and  it  will  be  universally  conceded  that  by 
his  death  they  have  lost  a faithful  and  honorable  friend.” 

His  adopted  son  and  heir,  Alexander  Liholiho,  was  immediately 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Kamehameha  IV.  Soon  after- 
wards he  expressed  his  wish  that  the  negotiations  that  had  been 
begun  with  Mr.  Grregg  should  be  broken  off,  which  was  done. 

As  Mr.  Marcy  afterwards  stated,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Grregg  of 
January  31,  1855,  the  President  would  never  have  approved  of  a 
treaty,  admitting  the  Islands  into  the  Union  as  a State,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  objections  of  minor  importance.  In  fact,  the 
whole  movement,  as  we  now  look  back  upon  it,  seems  to  have 
been  premature  and  unnecessary.  W.  D.  A. 


APPENDIX  A. 


PROTECTORATE  PROCLAMATION. 

Honolulu,  March  10th,  1851. 

We,  Kamehameha  III.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
King. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Our  Kuhina  Nui  and  Council 
of  native  Chiefs,  finding  Our  relations  with  France  so  oppressive  to  Our 
Kingdom,  so  inconsistent  with  its  rights,  as  an  independent  state,  and 
so  obstructive  of  all  Our  endeavors  to  administer  the  Government  of 
Our  Islands  with  equal  justice  to  all  nations  and  equal  independence  of 
all  foreign  control,  and  despairing  of  equity  and  justice  from  France; 

Hereby  proclaim  as  Our  Royal  will  and  pleasure  that  all  Our  islands, 
and  all  Our  rights  as  a sovereign  over  them,  are  from  the  date  hereof, 
placed  under  the  Protection  and  Safeguard  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  until  some  arrangements  can  be  made  to  place  Our  said  rela- 
tions with  France  upon  a footing  compatible  with  Our  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  compatible  with  Our 
treaty  engagements  with  other  foreign  nations;  or  if  such  arrangements 
should  be  found  impracticable,  then  it  is  Our  wish  and  pleasure  that  the 
protection  aforesaid  under  the  United  States  of  America  be  perpetual. 

And  We  further  proclaimed  as  aforesaid,  that  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  hereof,  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
hoisted  above  the  national  ensign  on  all  Our  forts  and  places  and  vessels 
navigating  with  Hawaiian  registers. 

Signed  by  the  King  and  Kuhina  Nui. 

March  10th,  1851. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ABOUT  THE  JOINT 
DECLARATION,  MARCH  29th,  1851. 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  declaration  of  the  Commissioner  of  France  in 
his  memorandum  of  February  1st,  and  in  his  despatch  No.  12  of  February 
27th,  thatithe  difficulties  with  France  are  reduced  to  two,  viz.,  the  lib- 
erty of  Catholic  worship  and  the  trade  in  spirits;  and. 
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Whereas,  the  Joint  Declaration  sanctioned,  comprises  a settlement  of 
these  two  questions  in  the  view  of  the  King  and  Council; 

Besolved:  That  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  is  authorized 

and  instructed  to  sign  the  four  articles  of  the  said  declaration,  and  to 
refer  to  the  sole  decision  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  the 
question  of  indemnity  to  the  King  as  transmitted  to  Mr.  Perrin  in  Mr. 
Wyllie’s  despatch  No.  21,  on  the  understanding  that  this  reference  is  to 
be  acted  upon  only  after  the  President  shall  have  admitted  that  all 
pending  difficulties  are  thus  settled. 

Joint  Declaration. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  animated  by  an  equal  desire  to  terminate  the  adjustment  of 
pending  difficulties  between  the  two  countries,  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn, for  the  future,  by  assuring  the  Just  and  complete  execution  of  the 
convention  of  the  26th  of  March,  1846,  in  regard  to  the  points  in  contro- 
versy, through  a new  official  Act,  destined  to  interpret  it,  have  chosen 
for  this  purpose,  the  undersigned  Commissioner  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  the 
signers  of  the  Treaty  above  mentioned,  who,  after  haying  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  found  in  good  form,  have  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the 
following  declaration: 

1.  The  Treaty  of  the  26th  of  March,  1846,  will  be  faithfully  adopted 
and  interpreted  in  the  two  texts,  French  and  Hawaiian,  the  only  ones 
officially  signed.  It  reihains  agreed  in  all  the  cases  where  the  Foreign 
Judges  not  understanding  French,  have  to  decide,  the  text  of  the  Eng- 
lish Treaty,  officially  declared  identical,  under  reserve  of  the  III.  Arti- 
cle, shall  be  considered  as  an  exact  translation. 

2.  Without  admitting  that  by  the  establishment  of  a Custom  House 
duty  of  $5  per  gallon,  upon  spirits,  the  Hawaiian  Government  have  gone 
beyond  the  exclusive  power,  which  France  herself  had  granted  to  them, 
through  the  means  of  the  wording  of  the  VI.  Article  of  the  Treaty 
above  mentioned  (an  assertion,  in  regard  to  which,  the  undersigned 
French  Commissioner  makes  all  reserves),  and  after  having  proved  that 
the  effects  of  that  duty  have  been  profitable  to  France,  and  hurtful  to 
the  English  and  American  trade  in  spirits,  the  King  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  declares  himself  disposed  to  submit  the  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  duty  to  $2.50  per  gallon,  as  a maximum,  to  the  Legislature,  which 
is  to  assemble  next  month,  as  a measure  of  political  economy,  which 
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the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu  have  recommended  on  strong 
grounds. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  King  cannot  recognize,  on  the  pan  of  any 
foreign  nation,  the  right  of  dictating  or  prescribing  laws  to  them,  on 
matters  which  affect  only  the  religious  belief  or  secular  education  of 
the  native  subjects  of  the  King;  nevertheless,  disposed  to  admit  the 
third  of  the  demands  presented  by  M.  Perrin,  on  the  1st  of  February 
last,  as  a friendly  suggestion,  destined  for  the  examination  of  the  Leg- 
islature which  is  to  assemble  this  year,  the  Hawaiian  Government  will 
place  these  assemblies  in  a position  to  decide,  whether  the  equality  be- 
tween the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Laws,  of  which  numerous  proofs  have  been  fur- 
nished, does  not  yet  require  something  for  its  perfect  application. 

4.  Documents  presented  by  French  citizens,  in  their  own  language, 
will  be  received  in  all  the  cases  in  which  documents  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  received;  but  in  the  cases  where  the  employes  whose  duty  it 
is  to  make  use  of  these  documents  do  not  understand  French,  it  shall  be 
incumbent,  provisionally,  on  the  party  interested,  to  furnish  a transla- 
tion of  the  document  produced,  which,  to  prevent  all  error  and  discus- 
sion, shall  be  certified  by  him  as  true. 

Honolulu,  25th  March,  1851. 

R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Belations. 

Le  Commissaire  de  la  Bepublique  Francaise 
EM.  PERRIN. 


APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  undersigned.  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  His  Majesty,  the 
King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  having  unavoidably  produced  to  the 
undersigned.  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  an  imperative  Order 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  in  Hawaiian  and  English 
signed  both  by  His  Majesty  and  sealed  by  the  royal  signet  and  counter- 
signed by  His  Highness  Keoni  Ana,  the  “ Kuhina  Nui,”  and  both  dated 
the  28th  of  this  month,  proceeded  to  make  the  following  statement  to 
the  undersigned  Commissioner. 

That  the  King  and  chiefs  remembering  the  events  of  1839  and  1849 
distrust  France  and  fear  her. 
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That  they  consider  that  Prance  has  not  kept  her  engag’ement  with 
Great  Britain  of  the  28th  of  November,  1843,  and  does  not  mean  to  treat 
this  Kingdom  as  under  the  protection  of  international  law. 

That  their  fears  had  been  abated,  but  were  again  revived  by  Monsieur 
Perrin’s  despatch  No.  18  of  the  22nd  inst.,  and  hii>  “ verbal  note  ” of  the 
15th  to  the  undersigned  Minister,  which  were  laid  before  His  Majesty 
and  His  Cabinet  on  the  28th. 

That  the  King  from  a conversation  with  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Consul-General,  believes  that  Great  Britain  is  so  fettered  with  France 
that  she  can  afford  him  no  certain  hope  of  present  relief. 

That  the  King  therefore,  unable  to  protect  the  large  American  and 
other  national  interests  in  this  Kingdom,  appealed  in  his  helplessness 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  now  solemnly  appeals  to 
the  President. 

The  King  would  prefer  the  following  alternatives  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

1.  To  secure  those  large  interests  equally  against  all  possible  danger 
from  Foreign  Powers,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  and  (if  it  can  be  arranged  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
without  unsafe  delay),  under  the  safeguard  of  Great  Britain  also  and  of 
France. 

2.  Unless  the  last  conform  with  the  other  two,  then  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  and  England  only. 

3.  If  England  do  not  consent,  then  of  the  United  States  only. 

4.  The  King  would  prefer  that  this  Kingdom  be  received  as  an  Inde- 
pendent State,  under  protection  merely  from  foreign  aggression. 

If  that  cannot  be  done,  rather  than  continue  to  be  the  victim  of 
foreign  aggression,  the  mere  shadow  of  a king  without  the  power,  but 
with  responsibilities  measured  out  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  strong. 
We  will  resign  the  Sovereignty  of  these  Islands  into  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  under  their  guaranty  of  His  private  rights  and  heredita- 
ments, a due  provision  for  Himself,  His  Queen,  the  Heir  apparent.  His 
chiefs,  His  high  officers,  all  private  property  and  rights,  and  of  all 
engagements  of  whatsoever  kind,  lawfully  incumbent  upon  Him  to  fulfil 
and  discharge. 

6.  The  King  desires  that  a secret  arrangement  be  made  with  the 
authority  and  consent  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  one  or  other 
of  these  alternatives,  to  be  instantly  acted  upon  on  the  emergency  of 
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any  sudden  danger,  and  not  to  be  acted  upon  or  even  mentioned,  if 
through  the  good  offices  of  the  Resident  of  the  United  States,  France 
and  other  maritime  powers  will  engage  to  let  Him  alone,  with  power  to 
govern  and  seek  the  protection  of  his  people  in  his  own  way,  and  to  pro- 
tect foreign  residents  and  their  interests  without  persisting  in  exacting 
of  him  greater  responsibilities  that  can  be  required  of  any  Sovereign 
under  the  laws  of  nations. 

7.  The  King  with  the  full  experience  of  Capt.  Laplace  in  1839  and 
of  Admiral  de  Tromelin  in  1849,  acknowledges  his  utter  want  of  power 
to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  large  interests  in 
His  Islands  under  a repetition  of  such  lawless  invasions,  and  as  He  has 
no  confidence  that  they  will  not  be  repeated,  on  the  most  trifling  com- 
plaint against  His  Government,  His  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  see  such 
a provisional  occupation  of  His  Islands  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  their  interests,  until  time  be  afforded  to  mature  some  perma- 
nent arrangement  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  undersigned.  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  having  heard 
and  considered  thpse  solemn  proposals  made  in  the  name  and  by  impera- 
tive order  of  His  Majesty  King  Kamehameha  III,  agrees  to  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  immediately  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing for  full  power  and  authority  how  to  act,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile 
the  utmost  possible  secrecy  shall  be  observed,  and  that  he  will  continue 
to  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  protection  of  American  interests,  and  to 
uphold  the  King’s  dignity  and  rights  as  an  independent  Sovereign  in 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  appealing  to  them  for 
protection. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  the  city  of  Honolulu  this  31st  day  of  March,  1851. 
(Signed)  [His  Official  Seal]  LUTHER  SEVERANCE. 

R.  C.  WYLLIE, 

[Seal  of  the  Foreign  Office]  Minister  of  Foreign  Belations. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION. 

Be  it  Besolved  hy  the  Nobles  and  Bepresentatives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
Legislative  Council  Assembled, 

That  in  the  sense  of  this  house,  the  demands  of  France  are  so  clearly 
unjust  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations  and  to  treaty,  and  the  course 
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pursued  by  her  so  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a regular  indepen- 
dent government  in  these  islands;  if  France  should  persist  in  such  a 
course  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  King  to  shield  himself  and  his  kingdom 
from  insult,  and  oppression  by  placing  this  kingdom  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  friendly  state;  and  that  should  such  emergency  be  so  urgent 
as  not  to  admit  of  the  Legislative  Council  being  convened,  it  shall  be  left 
to  His  Majesty  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  under  such 
emergency,  to  consult  the  honor  and  safety  of  his  kingdom,  according 
to  His  Majesty’s  best  judgment;  and  that  whatever  he  may  do  will  be 
binding  upon  the  nation. 

Passed  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  June  21,  1851. 

W.  L.  LEE, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives. 

KEONI  ANA, 

President  of  the  House  of  Nobles. 

Approved  by  the  King,  August  4,  1851. 

KAMEHAMEHA, 

KEONI  ANA. 


ORDER  OP  THE  KING  TO  MR.  WYLLIE  FEB.  6TH  1854. 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  Our  knowledge  through  the  communications 
made  to  Us  by  divers  discreet  men  who.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
true  friends  to  the  Hawaiian  nation,  and  through  various  other  sources, 
that  plans  are  on  foot  inimical  to  the  peace  of  Our  Kingdom  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people,  and  such  as  if  carried  out  would  be  wholly  subversive 
of  Our  Sovereignty,  and  would  reduce  Us  to  the  most  deplorable  of  all 
states,  a state  of  anarchy;  and. 

Whereas,  exigencies  may  arise  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  it  imper- 
ative upon  Us,  for  the  security  of  the  just  rights  of  Our  chiefs  and 
people,  that  We  should  seek  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  do  hereby  command  you.  Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  to 
take  such  immediate  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper,  by  negotia- 
tion or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  United  States  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Annexation  thereto  of  these  Islands  and  also  the  terms  and 
conditions  upon  which  the  same  can  be  affected,  with  the  object  of  being 
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fully  prepared  to  meet  any  sudden  dang'er  that  may  arise,  threatening 
the  existence  or  independence  of  Our  Kingdom. 

(Signed)  KAMEHAMEHA  III. 

JOHN  YOUNG. 


Liholiho  consents  to  the  above  Royal  Command. 

Approved  by  WM.  L.  LEE. 


EXTRACT  FROM  INSTRUCTIONS  OF  FEB.  21,  1854. 

You  will  immediately  enter  upon  a negotiation  ad  referendum  with 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  which  shall  fully  secure  Our  rights  and  the  rights  of  Our  chiefs 
and  people,  being  assured  by  the  Protocol  No.  2.,  submitted  to  Us,  of  the 
willingness  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to  enter  upon  such 
negotiation.  The  Constitution  of  Our  Kingdom  has  made  Our  Ministers 
special  advisers  in  the  executive  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore 
you  will  submit  to  their  consideration  every  proposal  and  every  propo- 
sition that  may  be  interchanged  between  you  and  the  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States,  and  your  conduct  will  be  governed  by  their  decision. 
Prince  Liholiho  will  join  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  Council, 
vote  therein,  and  make  his  views  known  to  Us.  When  the  treaty  ad 
referendum  as  aforesaid,  is  completed,  you  will  submit  the  same  to  Us, 
which  will  be  subject  to  Our  approval,  modification  or  rejection;  and  in 
case  We  shall  deem  it  wise  and  necessary,  to  submit  it  to  the  Represen- 
tatives of  Our  people,  subject  also  to  their  approval. 

(Signed)  KAMEHAMEHA  III. 


I hereby  approve  of  the  above  instructions. 

LIHOLIHO. 

Signed  by  Keoni  Ana,  and  all  the  Ministers. 
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REPLY  BY  HON.  L.  SEVERAMCE  TO  THE  PROTEST. 

United  States  Legation,  ^ 
Honolulu,  September  3,  1853.  f 

gjR;_I  have  the  honor  of  receiving  your  communication  of  this  morn- 
ing, in  which  you  say  it  was  resolved  by  the  King  in  Council,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  that  you  should  pass  to  me  officially  a copy  of  the 
Joint  Address  to  His  Majesty  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  made  on  that  day,  which  you  have  done  by  inclosing  a copy, 
No.  17,  of  the  Polynesian,  published  this  morning. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  King  and  Council  for  taking  immediate 
measures  to  apprise  me  officially  of  the  exact  contents  of  the  address, 
which  I perceive,  remonstrates  against  the  “extraordinary  course 
adopted  by  some  American  merchants,  landed  proprietors  and  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  induce  the  King  to  alienate  his  sover- 
eignty and  the  independence  of  the  Islands,  by  immediate  negotiation 
for  annexation  to  the  United  States.” 

You  are  aware  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never 
made  any  propositions  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  annex  the  Isl- 
ands, though  the  matter  has  undoubtedly  engaged  the  attention  both 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  subjects  of  the  King.  To  me  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  “merchants  and  landed  proprietors,”  whether 
Americans  or  others,  should  perceive  great  commercial  advantages  in 
such  a connection,  considering  that  the  principal  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  Islands  is  with  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Islands  must  look 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  for  a market 
for  their  products  and  the  means  of  paying  for  their  heavy  imports.  I 
perceive,  therefore,  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  project  remon- 
strated against.  And  if  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  decidedly  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  unite  their  sovereign- 
ties, I am  unable  to  perceive  any  treaty  or  moral  obligations  on  tho 
part  of  either  to  forbid  the  desired  union,  or  any  good  reason  for  for- 
eign interference  to  prevent  it. 

French  and  English  subjects  might  still  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  “most  favored  nation,”  and  on  the  score  of  commercial  advan- 
tages, cannot  well  complain  of  being  subjected  to  the  revenue  laws  of  a 
country  which  consumes  and  pays  for  French  manufactures  and  other 
products  to  the  amount  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  of  Brit- 
ish goods  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  annually,  the  revenue 
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laws  of  a country  rapidly  growing,  and  whose  trade  is  now  of  more  value 
to  Great  Britain  and  France  than  that  of  any  of  their  colonies,  if  not, 
indeed  of  all  of  them  added  together,  vast  as  English  colonies  are. 

In  view  of  these  great  interests,  which  would  be  sacrificed  by  a dis- 
turbance of  pacific  relations  (to  say  nothing  of  several  millions  of  Amer- 
ican stocks  held  in  Europe,  whose  value  might,  for  the  time,  be  serious- 
ly affected),  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  France  will  insist  on  the  little 
advantage  of  importing  into  these  Islands  silks,  wines,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  a few  thousands  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent,  duty,  as  she  now 
does  by  her  construction  of  the  treaty  of  the  29th  of  March,  1846,  a 
treaty  which,  instead  of  being  a valid  reason  why  the  King  should  not 
transfer  his  sovereignty,  is  a standing  and  powerful  argument  to  justify 
him  in  doing  so,  since  that  treaty  denies  to  him  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant attributes  of  sovereignty, — one  in  the  highest  degree  essential  to 
all  independent  nations. 

Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Great  Britain  will  claim  the  privileges 
of  the  “most  favored  nation”  under  the  French  treaty,  since  she  has 
generously  thrown  up  her  own  treaty  of  the  same  date  and  tenor,  and 
snbstituted  that  of  the  10th  of  July,  1851,  in  accordance  with  the  Amer- 
ican treaty  of  Washington  of  the  20th  of  December,  1849. 

The  right  to  cede  or  acquire  territory,  or  to  unite  two  independent 
nations  by  compact,  is  regarded  as  inherent  in  all  independent  sover- 
eignties. It  has  certainly  been  practised  from  time  immemorial.  The 
power  which  can  cede  a part,  can  cede  all  the  parts.  Modern  history 
abounds  with  examples,  and  none  more  so  than  English  and  French  his- 
tory. Annexation  is  neither  a new  thing,  nor  rare  in  our  day,  as  the 
Arabs  of  Algeria,  the  Caffres'of  South  Africa,  and  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  millions  of  people  can  testify,— people,  it  is  true,  who  may 
be  benefited  by  the  change;  but  whether  so  or  not,  I cannot  admit  that 
annexation  by  voluntary  consent  is  any  more  illegal  or  reprehensible 
than  annexation  by  conquest.  But  whether  it  be  done  by  one  process  or 
the  other,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can  have  no  colonies. 
Whatever  territory  is  added  is  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  national  constitution  and  laws. 

The  expediency  of  union  with  the  United  States  I do  not  propose  to 
consider  at  present,  for  I have  no  authority  to  say  that  the  United 
States  will  consent  to  any  terms  that  may  be  offered;  yet  I have  no 
doubt  if  they  shall  be  offered,  they  will  be  frankly  received  and  duly 
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considered;  but  no  sinister  means  of  accomplishing  the  object,  however 
desirable,  will  receive  any  favor  from  the  United  States. 

I am  most  happy  to  have  your  testimony  that  the  Commissioner  and 
Consuls  of  the  United  States  have  acted  fully  and  faithfully  up  to  the 
principles  declared  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clayton  in  the  communica- 
tions referred  to  by  you,  and  I am  not  permitted  to  doubt  that  you  will 
have  as  little  reason  hereafter  as  you  have  now  to  disturb  the  friendly 
intentions  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 

My  regard  for  the  King  and  his  government,  and  for  the  highly  re- 
spectable representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  in  these  islands, 
w'ho  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  interpose  an  official  remonstrance, 
alike  demand  the  utmost  frankness  in  the  expression  of  the  sentiments 
I entertain,  which  I am  sure  they  will  appreciate. 

The  agreement  or  joint  declaration  of  the  28th  of  November,  1843, 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  would  take  possession  of  these 
islands,  as  a protectorate  or  otherwise,  was  creditable  to  those  powers. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  was  not  a party  to  the  engage- 
ment, neither  was  Kamehameha  III,  as  far  as  appears.  The  parties  to 
it,  by  their  naval  forces,  had  both  made  hostile  demonstrations  upon 
the  King’s  Sovereignty. 

The  United  States  have  not;  but  both  before  and  since,  though  their 
interests  were  far  greater  here  than  those  of  any  or  all  other  foreign 
powers,  they  have  constantly  respected  the  government  of  the  King. 

They  have  never  sought  to  limit  the  right  of  his  government  to  frame 
its  own  system  of  finance,  enact  its  own  revenue  laws,  regulate  its  own 
system  of  public  education,  establish  its  own  judicial  policy,  or  demand- 
ed any  special  favors,  and  they  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  complete 
and  unqualified  independence  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  treaty  of  the  20th 
of  December,  1849. 

This  treaty  having  been  faithfully  observed,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  these  islands  which  requires  conceal- 
ment or  demands  an  explanation, — nothing  to  disturb  the  harmony 
which  happily  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the  great  commer- 
cial powers  of  Europe.  Lest  silence  on  my  part,  after  the  publication 
of  the  joint  remonstrance,  should  make  a different  impression  here  or 
elsewhere,  and  considering  the  distance  from  the  seats  of  government 
of  Europe  and  America,  it  may  be  advisable  to  depart  from  the  usual 
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course  in  such  matters,  and  to  publish  this  letter  also,  to  go  with  the 
remonstrance  of  the  British  and  French  representatives. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect. 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

LUTHER  SEVERANCE. 

To  His  Excellency 

Robert  Crichton  Wyllie, 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs^  Ftc.,  Etc. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  TREATY. 


Treaty  of  Annexation  concluded  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  being  convinced  that 
plans  have  been,  and  still  are,  on  foot  hostile  to  hjs  sovereignty  and  to 
the  peace  of  his  Kingdom,  which  His  Majesty  is  without  power  to  resist, 
and  against  which  it  is  his  imperative  duty  to  provide,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  anarchy  and  to  secure  the  rights  and  prosperity  of  his 
subjects,  and  having  in  conscientious  regard  thereto,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  interests  of  his  Kingdom,  present  and  future,  sought  to  incor- 
porate his  Kingdom  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  as  the  means 
best  calculated  to  attain  these  ends  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  equal  rights  to  himself,  his  chiefs,  and  his  people;  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  being  actuated  solely  by  the  desire 
to  add  to  their  security  and  prosperity  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of  his  Government,  have 
determined  to  accomplish  by  treaty  objects  so  important  to  their  mutual 
and  permanent  welfare. 

For  that  purpose  His  Majesty  Kamehameha  III.,  King  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  has  granted  full  powers  and  instructions  to  Robert  Crichton 
Wyllie,  esquire,  his  minister  of  foreign  relations,  his  secretary  at  war 
and  of  the  navy,  member  of  his  privy  council  of  state,  member  of  the 
house  of  nobles,  and  cha.rman  of  the  commissioners  of  his  privy  purse; 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  invested  with  like  powers 
David  Lawrence  Gregg,  esquire,  commissioner  of  said  States  to  the  said 
Kingdom;  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries,  after  exchanging  their  full 
powers,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the  following  articles: 

Article  I. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  acting  in  conformity 
with  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  constitution  of  his  Kingdom,  and 
with  the  wishes  of  his  chiefs  and  people,  and  of  the  heads  of  every  de- 
partment of  his  Government,  cedes  to  the  United  States  his  Kingdom, 
with  all  its  territories,  to  he  held  by  them  in  full  sovereignty,  subject 
only  to  the  same  constitutional  provisions  as  the  other  States  of  the 
American  Union.  This  cession  includes  all  public  lots  and  squares.  Gov- 
ernment lands,  mines  and  minerals,  salt  lakes  and  springs,  fish  ponds, 
public  edifices,  fortifications,  barracks,  forts,  ports  and  harbors,  reefs, 
docks,  and  magazines,  arms,  armaments  and  accoutrements,  public 
archives,  and  funds,  claims,  debts,  taxes  and  dues  existing,  available, 
and  unpaid  at  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

Article  II. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
American  Union  as  a State,  enjoying  the  same  degree  of  sovereignty 
as  other  States,  and  admitted  as  such  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  con- 
sistency with  the  principles  and  requirements  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  a State  as  aforesaid, 
on  a perfect  equality  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
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Article  III. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  his  chiefs  and  subjects 
of  every  class,  shall  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  existing  per- 
sonal and  private  rights,— civil,  political  and  religious— to  the  utmost 
extent  that  is  possible  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  shall  possess 
and  forever  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality,  in  all  respects,  with  other  American 
citizens. 

Article  IV. 

The  decisions  of  the  board  of  land  commissioners  made  and  not  ap- 
pealed from  at  the  date  of  the  final  ratification  of  this  treaty,  shall  be 
and  remain  forever  valid  and  undisturbed,  and  all  titles  to  real  estate 
which  are  now,  or  shall  have  then  been  declared  valid  under  the  laws 
of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  shall  be  held  to  be  equally  valid  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  measures  shall  be  adopted  by  the  United  States  for  the 
speedy  and  final  adjudication  of  all  unsettled  claims  to  land  fn  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  and  usages  under  which  they  may  have  originated. 

Article  V. 

All  engagements  of  whatever  kind,  affecting  the  rights  of  corpora- 
tions or  individuals,  validly  contracted,  and  lawfully  incumbent  upon 
the  King’s  Government  or  the  Hawaiian  nation  to  pay  and  discharge 
shall  be  respected  and  fulfilled  in  as  prompt,  full,  and  complete  a man- 
ner as  they  would  have  been  respected  and  fulfilled  had  no  change  of 
sovereignty  taken  place. 

Article  VI. 

The  public  lands  hereby  ceded  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  regulating 
the  public  lands  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  liable,  however  to 
such  alterations  and  changes  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  enact. 
The  grants  of  land  for  the  promotion  of  education  heretofore  made  bv 
the  Government  of  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  confirmed 
by  the  United  States,  which  in  addition  thereto,  shall  grant  and  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools,  seminaries  of  learning  and 
universities,  so  much  of  the  public  lands  and  of  the  proceeds  thereof  as 
may  be  equal  proportionally  to  the  grants  for  such  purposes  in  any  of 
the  States  of  the  Union. 

Article  VII. 

The  laws  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible 
with  republican  institutions  and  conformable  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  and  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified 
changed,  or  repealed  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  State  contem- 
plated by  this  treaty. 

Article  VIII. 

In  consideration  of  the  cession  made  by  this  treaty,  and  in  compensa- 
tion to  all  who  may  suffer  or  incur  loss  consequent  thereon,  the  United 
aggregate  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
(300,W0)  as  annuities  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  crown  prince,  those 
standing  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  the  chiefs  and  all  other  per- 
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sons  whom  the  King  may  wish  to  compensate  or  reward,  to  be  appor- 
tioned as  may  he  determined  by  His  Majesty  the  King,  and  his  privy 
council  of  state,  which  amounts  to  be  apportioned  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
paid  ratably  without  deduction  or  offset  on  any  ground  or  in  any  shape 
whatever,  to  the  parties  severally  named  in  such  apportionment,  at  Ho- 
nolulu, on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  successive  year  so  long  as  they 
may  live.  It  is,  however,  expressly  agreed  upon  that  on  the  demise  of 
His  present  Majesty  the  annuity  of  the  immediate  heir  to  the  throne 
shall  then  be  increased  to  the  same  amount  before  allowed  and  paid  to 
the  King  himself. 

As  a further  consideration  for  the  cession  herein  made,  and  in  order 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
means  of  education,  present  and  future,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  more 
perfectly  to  enjoy  and  discharge  the  rights  and  duties  consequent  upon 
a change  from  monarchical  to  republican  institutions,  the  United  States 
agree  to  set  apart  and  pay  over  for  the  term  of  ten  years  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one-third  of  which  shall  be 
applied  to  constitute  the  principal  of  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  a college 
or  university,  or  colleges  or  universities,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
balance  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  to  be  invested,  secured,  or 
applied  as  may  be  determined  by  the  legislative  authority  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  when  admitted  as  a State  into  the  Union,  as  aforesaid. 

Article  IX. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint  a commissioner  who  shall 
receive  in  due  form,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  the  transfer  of 
the  sovereignty  and  territories  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  also  all  public 
property,  archives,  and  other  things  hereinbefore  stipulated  to  be  con- 
veyed, and  who  shall  exercise  all  executive  authority  in  said  islands 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  to  the  proper  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws,  until  the  State  contemplated  in  this  treaty  can  be 
duly  organized  and  admitted  as  such  State;  and  until  the  arrival  of  such 
commissioner,  all  departments  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  shall  con- 
tinue as  now  constituted. 


Article  X. 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  high  contracting  parties, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Honolulu  within  eight 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  possible,  but  it  is  agreed  that 
this  period  may  be  extended  by  mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  We,  the  undersigned,  plenipotentiaries  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  have  signed  three  originals  of  this  treaty  of  annexation  in 
Hawaiian  and  three  in  English,  and  have  thereunto  affixed  our  respec- 
tive official  seals. 

Done  at  Honolulu  this day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
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SEPARATE  AND  SECRET  ARTICLE. 

Whereas,  11  is  desirable  to  guard  against  the  exigencies  declared  in 
the  preamble  to  the  foregoing  treaty,  and  to  guard  the  King  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  his  chiefs  and  all  who  reside  under  his  jurisdiction  from 
the  dangers  therein  referred  to  and  expressed; 

t JV®  provided  and  expressly  agreed  that  at  any  time  before 

the  final  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  said  treaty,  if  the  same  shall 
be  duly  ratified  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  satisfactory 
notice  thereof  given  to  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  it  shall 
be  competent  for  His  Majesty,  by  proclamation,  to  declare  his  islands 
annexed  to  the  American  Union,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  treatv 
as  negotiated;  and  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States,  for  the  time 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
said  islands,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  protect  and  defend 
them  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  as  a part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  holding  the  same  for  and  in  behalf  of  his  Government  and 
exercising  the  jurisdiction  provided  for  in  said  treaty,  with  the  under- 
standing, however,  that  in  case  the  said  treaty  is  not 'finally  ratified  or 
other  arrangement  made  by  the  free  consent  and  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  shall  im- 
mediately revert,  without  prejudice,  to  His  Majesty,  or  his  immediate 
heir,  in  the  same  conditions  as  before  transfer  thereof;  and  it  is  further 
understood  and  agreed  that  this  article  shall  be  as  binding  for  all  the 
ends  and  purposes  herein  expressed  as  if  it  formed  a part  of  the  fore- 
going treaty.  ^ 


ANNEXATION  OP  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

As,  our  readers  will  perceive  by  a special  telegraphic  despatch  in 
another  column,  a treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to 
the  United  States  is  nearly  concluded  at  Honolulu  between  David  L. 
Gregg,  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  King  Kamehameha 
and  the  principal  chiefs  of  his  Government.  At  the  date  of  our  Corres- 
pondent’s advice  the  matter  was  still  kept  a profound  secret  at  the  Isl- 
ands, and  was  revealed  only  to  those  official  persons  directly  concerned 
in  arranging  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The  King  and  nobles,  it  seems, 
are  led  to  the  step  by  the  fear  of  filibusters  from  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  attacks  from  European  powers  on  the  other.  Anima- 
ted by  dread  of  this  sort  and  also  by  the  notion  that  they  may  not  here- 
after be  able  to  get  as  much  money  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Islands  as 
at  present,  they  have  decided  to  sell  out  now  and  deliver  their  merchan- 
dise and  pocket  the  pay  with  all  convenient  despatch.  The  Constitution 
of  the  Islands,  it  seems,  gives  them  full  power  to  do  that  without  con- 
sulting the  nation  at  all,  and  accordingly  the  masses  of  the  Kanaka  peo- 
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pie  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  that  their  allegiance  has 
been  transferred  to  the  United  States,  while  they  were  sound  asleep, 
not  even  dreaming  of  such  a change.  To  them,  however,  doomed  as 
they  seem  to  be  to  perpetual  inferiority  and  ultimate  extinction,  all 
political  events  are  of  little  immediate  consequence.  Their  condition 
and  prospects  must  in  all  cases  remain  about  the  same. 

It  seems  that  only  one  point  remains  unsettled  in  the  treaty.  The 
authorities  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  desire  to  be  received  at  once  as  a 
State,  while  Mr.  Gregg,  acting  no  doubt  under  instructions  from  the 
Administr^ition  at  Washington,  insists  on  their  annexation  as  a Terri- 
tory. The  reasons  for  the  desire  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  opposition 
on  the  other,  are  patent  and  intelligible.  If  the  Islands  come  in  as  a 
State,  it  will  be  with  a constitution  forever  excluding  slavery,  while  if 
received  as  a Territory,  there  will  be  a chance  for  the  introduction  of 
negroes,  and  the  building  up  of  a slave-holding  interest  which  can 
eventually  control  the  Islands,  and  make  a constitution  on  the  South 
Carolina  or  Texas  model.  With  the  present  Administration  it  is  of 
course  a primary  object  to  have  slavery  introduced  there,  before  the 
State  Constitution  is  formed,  by  way  of  illustrating  that  principle  of 
popular  sovereignty  so  dear  to  Messrs.  Pierce,  Douglas,  Toombs,  Steph- 
ens, and  the  other  leaders  in  the  policy  of  extending  the  peculiar  insti- 
tution. 

The  future  distribution  of  offices  also  has  weight  in  the  difference  in 
regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the  Islands  shall  come  in.  If  they  are 
admitted  as  a State,  there  will  be  a Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  U. 
S.  Senators,  and  other  important  offices  to  he  filled  by  election  from 
among  the  people  of  the-  Islands,  and  to  those  offices  the  leading  men 
there  naturally  aspire.  On  the  other  hand,  if  admitted  as  a Territory, 
the  President  at  Washington  will  have  the  filling  of  the  Governorship 
and  other  valuable  territorial  posts,  and  can  advantageously  use  that 
patronage  in  buying  up  Congressional  support  for  any  measure  he  may 
desire  to  carry,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  great  doctrines  of  legislative 
purity  and  popular  sovereignty  to  which  he  is  so  eminently  attached. 
Besides,  if  two  Senators  and  two  Members  of  the  House  should  at  once 
appear  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  take  their  seats  in  Congress, - 
who  knows  that  they  will  he  supporters  of  this  tottering  and  despised 
Administration?  Or  rather,  who  does  not  know  that  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  he  its  opponents,  and  the  zealous  antagonists  of  every 
scheme  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  not  only  over  their  own  but  also 
over  all  other  free  soil?  This  being  the  case,  the  Administration  is 
only  pursuing  a consistent  course  in  seeking  the  glory  and  popularity  of 
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annexing  the  Islands,  without  the  inconveniences  which,  in  a partisan 
and  slave-driving  point  of  view,  might  attend  their  admission  as  a State. 
—New  York  Daily  Tnihune,  July  20,  1854,  editorial,  page  4. 

“The  information  received  at  the  State  Department  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  will  arrest  public  attention.  It  seems  King  Kamehameha 
is  impatient  to  become  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  has  again  ap- 
plied to  our  Consul  at  Honolulu,  urging  the  speedy  adoption  of  measures 
to  effect  that  object.  This  subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  the  people  of  this  country  for  years,  and  yet  we  find  that  the 
present  Administration  has  not  taken  even  the  first  preliminary  step 
towards  carrying  out  an  object  of  such  vast  importance,  both  political- 
ly and  commercially  to  our  citizens. 

“ Ten  millions  of  dollars  for  a strip  of  desert  land  beyond  the  confines 
of  civilization,  (the  Gadsden  Purchase),  is  abstracted  from  the  Treasury 
without  a scruple,  a tempest  in  a teapot  is  raised  over  the  Koszta  affair, 
and  much  valuable  ink  and  paper  is  spoiled  in  discussing  the  peculiar- 
ities of  breeches  and  buttons;  but  the  Sandwich  Islands— the  halfway 
point  between  California  and  China,  and  the  resort  of  our  immense 
whaling  fleet, — cannot  receive  a moment’s  attention  from  our  govern- 
ment. Let  us  have  the  Sandwich  Islands,  small  pox,  missionaries,  vol- 
canoes, and  King  Kamehameha,  admitted  into  the  Union  without  delay.” 
—New  York  Herald,  June  3,  1854,  editorial. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  1. 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1854. 

The  undersigned  met  this  day  at  12  noon  in  the  house  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wyllie  submitted  the  written  commands  of  the  King  to  him  of  the 
6th  instant,  also  the  letter  of  same  date  from  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Lee, 
Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  Mr.  Gregg  to  exchange  powers  with 
him,  with  a view  to  the  objects  expressed  in  the  King’s  command  afore- 
said. 

Mr.  Wyllie  further  submitted  to  Mr.  Gregg  the  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  March  31,  1851,  signed  by  him  and  the  late 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Severance. 

Mr.  Gregg  stated  to  Mr.  Wyllie  that  he  was  in  possession  of  no  formal 
pawers  to  negotiate  or  declare  the  views  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  upon  the  matters  submitted  for  his  consideration,— that  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  anticipate  the  necessity  of  special  replies 
to  such  questions  or  the  existence  of  a state  of  affairs,  making  it  desir- 
able on  the  part  of  the  King  to  bring  up  for  discussion  with  him  (Mr. 
Gregg)  a subject  of  such  magnitude  and  interest  to  both  nations,  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  which 
he  trusted  could  readily  be  done  without  prejudice.  But  if  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  present  or  future  should  demand  it,  he  was  willing  to  nego- 
tiate ad  referendum^  on  the  subject  embraced  in  the  commands  of  the 
King,  hut  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Gregg  further  stated  that  having  been  verbally  informed  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Wyllie  of  this  matter,  he  had  written  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  relative  thereto  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  views  and  instructions  of  his  government  as  early  as  might  be  prac- 
ticable. Mr.  Wyllie  begged  Mr.  Gregg  to  send  a duplicate  of  his  letter  and 
to  enclose  a copy  of  the  commands  of  the  King,  that  the  President  might 
understand  exactly  what  His  Majesty  desired,  for  which  purpose  he  left 
a certified  copy  with  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Wyllie  also  left  with  Mr.  Gregg 
the  appeal  of  31st,  March,  1851,  before  alluded  to  for  Mr.  Gregg’s  fuller 
information. 

The  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  Governments,  agreed 
to  consider  the  Protocol  as  the  initiation  of  a negotiation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  the  King’s 
commands  to  his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  undersigned  agreed  to  adjourn  till  they  should  have  occasion  to 
meet  again. 

R.  C.  WYLLIE, 

D.  L.  GREGG. 


^ PROTOCOL  NO.  2. 

Saturday,  February  11,  1854.  1:30  p.  m. 
The  undersigned  met  in  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wyllie  stated  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of  Prince  Liholiho  and 
the  Cabinet,  to  add  to  the  King’s  orders  of  the  6th  inst.  the  signatures 
of  His  Majesty’s  Chief  Justice  and  of  his  Ministers  approving  thereof. 
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Mr.  Gregg-  with  reference  to  what  he  said  in  Protocol  No.  1,  stated 
that  in  view  of  his  declaration  therein  contained,  and  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  to  the  King’s  commands  to  Mr.  Wyllie,  bearing 
dat«  on  the  6th  inst.,  he  felt  himself  justified  in  declaring  explicitly  that 
if  It  was  the  wish  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  to  negotiate  ad  referen- 
dum, he  was  willing  to  enter  upon  such  negotiation  at  any  time  that 
might  be  agreed  on,  for  that  purpose. 

He  also  said  that  although  he  had  no  formal  powers  to  that  effect,  yet 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  views  and  policy  of  his  government,  derived 
from  the  highest  sources,  he  considered  himself  warranted  under  the 
state  of  facts  expressed  in  said  preamble,  and  by  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  to  discuss  for  reference,  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  between  the 
two  powers  of  the  character  indicated  in  such  commands.  Mr.  Gregg 
further  remarked  to  Mr.  Wyllie  that  after  careful  consideration,  he  had 
deemed  it  advisable  to  make  this  specific  declaration,  in  order  that  no 
wrong  impression  might  exist  as  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  with 
which  he  regarded  himself  invested  on  the  part  of  his  government,  to 
act  ad  referendum,  in  regard  to  the  exigencies  contemplated  in  His  Maj- 
esty’s commands  to  Mr.  Wyllie. 


(Signed) 


R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
D.  L.  GREGG. 


ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Honolulu,  February  21,  1854. 

Sir:— We  have  examined  the  protocols  numbers  1 and  2,  executed  by 
Our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  initiated  by  Our  Minister,  in  pursuance  of  Our  commands  of  the 
sixth  of  February;  and  more  fully  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  inten- 
tions thereof.  We  hereby  give  you  the  following  instructions  additional 
You  will  immediately  enter  upon  a negotiation  with  the  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States  of  a treaty  ad  referendum,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  annexation  of  Our  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  which  willfully  secure  Our  rights,  and  the  rights  of 
Our  chiefs  and  people,  being  assured,  by  the  protocol  No.  2,  submitted 
to  Us,  of  the  willingness  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  upon  such  negotiation.  The  Constitution  of  Our  Kingdom  has 
made  Our  Ministers  special  advisers  in  the  executive  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  you  will  submit  to  their  consideration  every 
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proposal  and  every  proposition  which  may  be  interchan g’ed  between 
you  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States,  and  your  conduct  will 
be  governed  by  their  decision. 

Prince  Liholiho  will  join  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  Council, 
vote  therein,  and  make  its  views  known  to  me. 

When  the  treaty  ad  referendum  as  aforesaid  is  completed,  you  will 
submit  the  same  to  Us,  which  will  be  subject  to  Our  approval,  modifica- 
tion or  rejection,  and  in  case  We  shall  deem  it  wise  and  necessary  to 
submit  it  to  the  representatives  of  Our  people,  subject  also  to  their  ap- 
proval. 

(Signed)  KAMEHAMEHA. 

Approved  by  Liholiho,  W.  L.  Lee,  and  the  Cabinet. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  3. 

Thursday,  March  23,  1854,  2 P.  M. 

The  undersigned  met  at  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  comparing  the  two  originals  of  protocol  No.  2,  of  the 
date  of  February  11,  1854,  which  since  that  time  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  for  consideration  and  approval,  respectively, 
signed  and  exchanged  the  same. 

Mr.  Wyllie  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  Mr.  Gregg  the  further 
orders  of  the  King  to  him  (Mr.  Wyllie),  bearing  date  on  the  21st  day 
February  last,  but  signed  by  His  Majesty  yesterday,  and  countersigned 
by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince,  His  Highness,  the  Kuhina 
Nui,  the  Chief-Justice  and  by  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  of  State. 

Mr.  Gregg,  having  heard  the  same,  expressed  a wish  to  have  a copy 
thereof  for  transmission  to  His  government  on  account  of  the  close  rela- 
tion of  such  instructions  to  the  Royal  commands  of  the  6th  of  February 
last,  a copy  of  which  he  had  already  transmitted. 

The  undersigned  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  as  occasion  might 
require. 


(Signed) 


D.  L.  GREGG, 
R.  C.  WYLLIE. 
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PROTOCOL  NO.  4. 

Saturday,  March  25,  1854,  10  a.  m. 

The  undersigned  met  at  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  and  after  comparing  the  originals  of  protocol  No.  3,  respectively, 
signed  and  exchanged  the  same. 

Mr.  Wyllie,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gregg’s  request  as  expressed  in 
protocol  No.  3,  produced  the  King’s  additional  orders  of  the  22nd  of 
February  last,  of  which  a copy  was  taken  for  Mr.  Gregg’s  use,  and  duly 
verified  by  comparison  with  the  original. 

Mr.  Wyllie  then  read  the  following  brief  memorandum,  submitted  to 
him  yesterday  by  Mr.  Gregg,  for  consideration,  viz: 

“1.  The  cession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States. 

“ 2.  The  most  ample  guarantee  of  all  the  chiefs  and  people,  securing 
to  them  the  footing  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality  with  all  other  American  citizens. 

“ 3.  As  a consideration  in  part,  for  such  cession,  a suitable  provision 
for  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Crown  Prince,  those  declared  next  in  suc- 
cession, the  chiefs,  &c. 

“4.  A provision  for  the  support  of  schools  and  education. 

“ 5.  A provision  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  engagements  lawfully  incum- 
bent upon  the  King’s  government  to  fulfil  or  discharge.” 

Mr.  Gregg  said  he  had  submitted  the  preceding  brief  memorandum 
for  Mr.  Wyllie’s  consideration,  in  order  to  elicit  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  a very  general  basis  of  the  discussions  between  them,  which 
must  necessarily  arise  in  providing  for  the  objects  expressed ’in  the 
King’s  commands  of  the  6th  and  21st  of  February  last. 

Mr.  Wyllie  then  presented  and  read  a memorandum,  which  he  pro- 
posed as  a basis  for  negotiation,  in  the  following  terms: 

“1.  The  admission  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a Sovereign  State  into 
the  American  Union,  subject  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  same  as 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  extending  to  the  King  and  chiefs  and 
all  His  subjects,  the  same  rights,  civil,  political  and  religious,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  that  state. 

“ 2.  A due  provision  to  be  made  for  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne,  those  declared  next  in  succession  by  the 
King’s  will,  the  High  Chiefs  enjoying  salaries,  all  the  salaried  officers 
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of  the  King  with  some  regard  to  the  length  of  service;  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  King’s  bounty  in  those  cases  where  he  may  wish  to  exercise  it. 

“ 3.  All  rights  of  possession,  inheritance  or  expectancy  to  be  respected 
and  provided  for. 


“4.  All  engagements  of  whatever  kind,  lawfully  incumbent  upon  the 
King  or  the  nation  to  discharge,  to  be  religiously  fulfilled. 

“ 5.  The  existing  Constitution  to  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  those 
alterations,  without  which  the  Islands  could  not  be  admitted  as  a Sove- 
reign State  into  the  Union.” 


(Signed) 


j R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
i D.  L.  GREGG. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  5. 

Friday,  April  21st,  1854,  9 a.  m. 

The  undersigned  met  in  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  and  signed  protocol  No.  4. 

Mr.  Wyllie  submitted  the  following  bases  of  arrangement  which  had 
been  framed  by  the  King’s  Chief  Justice,  and  had  been  approved  of  by 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Kuhina  Nui,  and  the  members  of  the 
King’s  Cabinet,  viz: 

“ 1.  The  admission  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  the  American  Union, 
as  a Sovereign  State,  subject  to  the  Federal  Government,  the  same  as 
any  other  state  of  the  Union. 

“ 2.  The  most  ample  guarantee  of  all  the  rights  of  the  King,  the  chiefs, 
and  the  people,  whether  civil,  political  or  religious,  and  securing  to 
them  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  on  terms  of  per- 
fect equality  with  other  American  citizens. 

“3.  A suitable  provision  to  be  made  for  the  King,  the  Queen,  the 
proclaimed  heir  to  the  Throne,  those  declared  next  in  succession  by  the 
King’s  will,  the  chiefs  and  all  other  persons  for  whom  provision  should 
be  made. 

“4.  A provision  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  all  engagements  of 
whatsoever  kind  lawfully  incumbent  upon  the  King’s  Government  or  the 
Hawaiian  nation  to  discharge. 

“ 5.  A provision  for  the  support  of  schools  and  education.” 

Mr.  Wyllie  stated  that  the  members  of  the  King’s  Cabinet  on  the  29th 
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of  March  had  agreed  to  refer  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a select  committee  composed  of  the  two  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
the  Kuhina  Nui,  and  the  King’s  Chancellor  and  Chief-Justice,  the  Hon. 
W.  L.  Lee,  who  had  reported  yesterday  as  follows: 

“The  undersigned,  a committee  appointed  to  fix  upon  the  amounts  to 
be  asked  for  compensation  to  the  King  and  Chiefs,  under  the  new  Treaty 
contemplated  with  the  United  States,  beg  to  report: 

That  they  have  found  great  difficulty  in  every  attempt  they  have 
made  to  find  a just  compensation  for  the  several  chiefs  who,  including 
the  second  class,  number  upwards  of  thirty  persons;  and  therefore  they 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  a gross  sum,— say  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  be  asked  for,  to  be  distributed  among  the  King  and 
chiefs,  in  the  form  of  annuities,  as  they  may  determine,  it  being  express- 
ly understood  that  from  the  above  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, no  deduction  whatever  shall  be  made  on  the  plea  of  any  claim  or 
claims  alleged  against  the  Hawaiian  Government  or  authorities  by  any 
American  citizen,  or  on  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Signed  by  Liholiho,  Lot  Kamehameha,  Keoni  Ana,  and  W.  L.  Lee. 

Mr.  Gregg  remarked  to  Mr.  Wyllie  that  so  far  as  the  basis  of  arrange- 
ment just  submitted  was  concerned,  he  had  then  no  objection  to  inter- 
pose, unless  it  might  be  to  the  first  clause,  which  he  thought  was  capable 
of  a construction  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
(Article  4,  Section  III).  But  if,  as  he  supposed  probable,  its  intention 
was  simply  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  the 
American  Union  as  a State,  as  soon  as  might  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  American  constitution,  it  was  free  from  the  difficulty 
suggested.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  removing  all  cause  of  doubt, 
he  would  propose  a substitute  for  such  clause,  the  following: 

“The  incorporation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  into  the  American  Union, 
and  their  admission  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a Sovereign  State,  the  same  as  any  other  State  of  the  Union.” 

Mr.  Gregg  further  remarked  that  although  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
committee  as  a compensation  was  considerably  higher  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  more,  he  feared  than  would  be  regarded  reasonable  by 
his  government,  yet  he  would  for  the  present  assent  to  it,  as  a basis  for 
the  formation  of  a treaty  ad  referendum  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
however,  of  submitting  a counter  proposition,  if  he  should  deem  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  so  to  do,  at  any  time  before  the  final  arrangement  of 
such  treaty. 
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For  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  form  a satisfactory  opinion  on  this 
subject  of  compensation,  he  begged  Mr.  Wyllie  to  cause  him  to  be  in- 
formed, as  to  the  names  and  ages  of  the  parties  to  whom  annuities  were 
proposed  to  be  paid,  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  public  land,  and 
other  public  property,  the  resources  and  capacities  of  the  Islands,  etc., 
etc.  The  undersigned  adjourned  to  meet  as  occasion  might  require. 


(Signed) 


R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
D.  L.  GREGG. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  6. 

The  undersigned  met  at  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  at  2 P.  m.,  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  undersigned  compared  the 
two  originals  of  Protocol  No.  5,  but  agreed  not  to  sign  it,  till  the 
King’s  pleasure  thereon  be  made  known  to  them. 

Mr.  Gregg  stated  that  since  the  date  of  Protocol  No.  5,  he  had  been 
advised  of  the  views  of  his  government  in  regard  to  the  King’s  orders  of 
the  6th  of  February  last,  and  had  received  full  powers,  which  he  now 
produced  in  exchange  for  those  previously  presented  by  Mr.  Wyllie. 

The  undersigned  proceeded  to  verify  and  compare  their  respective 
powers,  and  exchange  the  same.  Mr.  Gregg  stated  to  Mr.  Wyllie  that 
under  the  power  now  conferred  upon  him,  he  was  ready  to.  proceed 
immediately  to  the  discussion  of  the  measure  contemplated  alike  in  the 
powers  held  by  him,  and  in  the  powers  held  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  and  to  con- 
clude the  same  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  two  high  contracting 
parties. 

Mr.  Wyllie  replied  that  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  the  data  requested 
by  Mr.  Gregg  in  Protocol  No.  5,  he  would  be  prepared  to  enter  upon 
the  negotiation;  and  with  a view  to  save  time,  suggested  that  Mr.  Gregg 
should  draft  the  outline  of  a treaty,  leaving  blanks  for  the  details, 
which  were  wanting,  so  as  that  Mr.  Wyllie  knowing  Mr.  Gregg’s  views, 
might  carefully  consider  them  with  the  assistance  of  his  colleagues,  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  and  of  the  King’s  Chief  Justice,  for  submission 
to  His  Majesty  the  King,  along  with  Protocol  No.  5,  to  which  his  sanc- 
tion was  still  to  be  obtained. 


(Signed) 


R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
D.  L.  GREGG. 
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PROTOCOL  NO.  7. 

The  undersigned  met  in  the  House  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  on  Wednesday  the  7th  of  June,  at  1 P.  M. 

The  undersigned  compared  and  exchanged  Protocol  No.  6,  leaving  it 
and  Protocol  No.  5,  still  unsigned,  until  after  the  approval  of  the  King 
shall  have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Wyllie  stated  that  the  King’s  Chief  Justice,  and  the  other  minis- 
ters of  the  King,  on  the  2nd  of  June  had  concurred  in  the  view  that  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  which  they  had  exchanged  on 
the  1st  of  June,  were  equal  and  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a Treaty 
ad  referendum  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  agreeably  to  the  King’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Wyllie  of 
the  21st  of  February,  1854,  approved  by  the  Crown  Prince,  by  the 
Kuhina  Nui,  by  the  King’s  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice,  and  by  all  of 
His  Majesty’s  Ministers  on  the  22nd  of  March  1854. 

With  a view  to  enable  Mr.  Gregg  to  proceed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
draft  of  such  a treaty,  so  as  that  the  transfer  of  Sovereignty  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  King  and  all  His  subjects,  and  if  possible,  not  prejudice 
the  interests  of  any  of  such  subjects,  Mr.  Wyllie  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  Kuhina  Nui  and  of  his  colleagues,  delivered  to  Mr.  Gregg,  the 


following,  viz: — 

No.  1.  Civil  List $ 82,900  00 

“ 2.  List  District  Justices 9,550  00 

“ 3.  “ Circuit  Judges . 4,800  00 

“ 4.  “ Clerks  of  Governors 1,200  00 

‘‘  5.  “ Tax  Collectors 7,000  00 

Total  $ 55,450  00 


Also  No.  6.  a statement  of  Government  houses,  ports,  lands,  ponds, 
&c.,  transferable  with  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Islands,  amounting  to 


$1,522,379. 

No.  7.  Claims  on  Prance $ 462,372  73 

“ 8.  “ “ Great  Britian 82,107  61 

Total  of  Nos.  6,  7 & 8 $2,016,853  34 


Mr.  Wyllie  begged  Mr.  Gregg  to  understand  distinctly  that  he  could 
neither  make  himself  nor  the  Hawaiian  Government  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  items  forming  the  above  sum  of  $2,016,853.34. 

Mr.  Wyllie  further  delivered  to  Mr.  Gregg  No.  9,  being  a list  of  an- 
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nuities  paya.ble  by  this  Government,  amounting  to  $2,040.00  per  annum; 
and  stated  that  he  had  still  to  receive  and  deliver  to  Mr.  Gregg  a list 
of  natives  employed  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  would 
lose  the  amounts  of  their  respective  salaries  under  a surrender  of  the 
Native  Sovereignty.  To  save  time  Mr.  Wyllie  delivered  all  these  docu- 
ments in  the  original,  requesting  Mr.  Gregg  to  return  them  after  mak- 
ing the  use  of  them  intended  in  Protocol  No.  6. 


(Signed) 


j R C.  WYLLIE, 
\ D.  L.  GREGG. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  8. 

The  undersigned  met  at  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  on  Thursday  the  17th  day  of  August,  1854. 

Mr.  Wyllie  begged  to  make  known  to  Mr.  Gregg  the  following  agenda^ 
founded  on  instructions  from  his  colleagues  and  the  Crown  Prince,  viz:— 

1.  That  a treaty  should  be  forthwith  concluded  according  to  diplo- 
matic usage,  and  submitted  to  the  King. 

2.  That  the  second  article  of  Mr.  Wyllie’s  draft  of  a treaty  should 
be  adopted  with  the  addition  of  the  following  words,  viz: — "‘but  the 
King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  reserves  to  himself  the  power  to  ratify  it, 
in  any  moment  of  danger.”  Such  article  also  to  express  in  clear  and 
specific  terms,  the  admission  of  said  islands,  as  a Sovereign  State,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  State  Sovereignty. 

3.  The  payment  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  one  third  of  which  to  be 
capitalized,  and  the  interest  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  a College 
or  University,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Legislative  authority  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  when  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a State. 

4.  The  substitution  in  Article  VIII.  of  the  words  “and  all  others 
whom  the  King  may  wish  to  compensate  or  reward,”  in  place  of  the 
words — “and  other  persons  now  in  the  service  of  the  Hawaiian  Govern- 
ment, or  formerly  in  such  service.” 

Mr.  Gregg  thereupon  stated  that  he  would  take  into  consideration 
the  different  points  contained  in  such  agenda,  and  submit  his  remarks 
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and  conclusion  thereon,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  undersigned 
then  adjourned  to  meet  as  occasion  might  require. 


(Signed) 


R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
D.  L.  GREGG. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  9. 

The  undersigned  met  at  the  house  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1854,  at  9 a.  m. 

Mr.  Gregg  read  a memorandum  on  Mr.  Wyllie’s  agenda^  which  he 
had  submitted  to  Mr.  Wyllie  yesterday  afternoon,  as  follows,  viz.: 

“Mr.  Gregg  has  carefully  considered  the  Agenda  submitted  to  him, 
by  Mr.  Wyllie,  this  day,  as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Hawaiian  Cabi- 
net and  of  the  Crown  Prince  upon  the  drafts  of  a treaty  of  annexation 
under  consideration.  From  conversations  with  Mr.  Wyllie  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  he  fully  understands  and  appreciates  the  object 
proposed  to  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words, 
viz:  but  the  King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  reserves  to  himself  the 
power  to  ratify  it,  in  any  moment  of  danger.”  There  are  grave  and 
serious  objections,  as  he  believes,  not  only  to  the  article  as  originally 
drawn  up,  but  to  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  of  the  additional 
clause.  In  regard  to  the  former  he  has  already  taken  occasion  to  indi- 
cate to  Mr.  Wyllie  his  views.  He  is  convinced  that  the  President  and 
Senate  of  the  United  States  would  regard  it  as  so  objectionable  that  any 
treaty  containing  it  would  be  rejected  on  that  account,  and  he  cannot, 
therefore,  assent  to  it.  He  suggests  that  the  object  pointed  at  in  the 
clause  proposed  to  he  added,  could  be  better  reached  by  the  Protocols  of 
the  negotiation,  or  by  a Separate  and  perhaps  Secret  article,  and  he 
submits  to  Mr.  Wyllie  a proposition  to  that  effect,  and  also  a modifica- 
tion of  said  article  No.  II.,  as  follows,  viz: — ^ 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  incorporated  into  the 
American  Union  as  soon  as  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  it  can  be  done, 
in  consistency  with  the  principles  and  requirements  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, with  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  Sovereignty  of  a state,  the 
same  as,  and  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  states  of  the 
United  States.”  To  this  part  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  memorandum,  Mr.  Wyllie 
replied  that  no  disrespect  or  distrust  whatever  was  intended  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  in  the  words  which  his  Colleagues  and  the  Crown 
Prince  had  agreed  should  be  added  to  the  second  Article  of  his  draft  of 
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the  treaty;  the  intention  was  to  provide  instantly  and  effectually  for  the 
sudden  danger  contemplated  in  the  preamble;  he  admitted  that  that 
great  object  could  be  as  well  or  better  effected  by  a Separate  and  Secret 
article;  but  he  added  that  his  instructions  having  been  precise  as  to  the 
addition  of  these  ipissima  verha^  he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  make 
any  change  without  a further  reference  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the 
Crown  Prince. 

Mr.  Gregg  then  continued  his  memorandum  as  follows,  viz: — 

Mr.  Gregg  has  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  the  substitution  in  Article 
VIII.,  of  the  words  “and  all  others  whom  the  King  may  wish  to  com- 
pensate or  reward,”  in  place  of  the  words — “and  other  persons  now  in 
the  service  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  or  formerly  in  such  service,” 
In  order  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Wyllie,  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  Crown  Prince,  he  (Mr.  Gregg)  is  willing  to  modify  the  lat- 
ter part  of  said  article  so  as  to  make  it  read  as  follows: 

As  a further  consideration  for  the  Cession  herein  made,  and  in  order 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
means  of  education,  present  and  future,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  more 
perfectly  to  enjoy  and  discharge  the  rights  and  duties  consequent  upon 
a change  from  Monarchical  to  Republican  institutions,  the  United 
States  agree  to  set  apart  and  pay  over  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
thousand  dollars,  per  annum,  one  third  of  which  shall  be  applied  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  of  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  a College  or  University, 
or  colleges  and  universities,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  balance  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  to  be  invested,  secured  or  applied  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Legislative  Authority  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  when 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  aforesaid.” 

Mr.  Gregg  thinks  the  term  of  Uve  years  ample  to  secure  an  adequate 
provision  for  schools,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  appropriation  of 


lands  to  a similar  object. 

But  few  states  are  as  well  provided  for  in  this  respect.  He  cannot 
recognize  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  proceeds  of  the  college  or  univer- 
sity fund  to  a single  institution,  but  he  is  willing  to  leave  their  appro- 
priation open  to  legislative  discretion.  So  far  as  other  questions  were 
concerned,  Mr.  Wyllie  was  in  possession  of  his  views  already,  and  he 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  upon  their  discussion,  at  present. 
Aug.  17th,  1854. 

The  undersigned  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  when  Mr.  Wyllie  had 
Consulted  his  colleagues  and  the  Crown  Prince  in  regard  to  the  fore- 
going views  of  Mr.  Gregg. 

jR.C.  WYLLIE, 

\ D.  L.  GREGG. 
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PROTOCOL  NO.  10. 

The  undersig-ned  resumed  their  meeting  at  the  house  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  United  States,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1854,  at  4 P.M. 

Mr.  Wyllie  stated  that  having  conferred  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Gregg’s  observations  in  Protocol  No.  9,  he  had  to  make 
known  their  views  as  follows,  viz.: 

1.  That  the  amount  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000)  for 
schools  must  be  for  ten  instead  of  five  years. 

2.  That  his  colleagues  and  the  Prince  decline  to  admit  Mr.  Gregg’s 
proposed  substitute  for  Mr.  Wyllie’s  recent  article,  and  propose  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  stand  in  its  place,  viz.: 

“The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall  be  incorporated  into 
the  American  Union,  as  a Sovereign  State,  and  admitted  as  such  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  done  in  consistency  with  the  principles  and  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  a State,  as  aforesaid,  and  perfect  equality  with  the  other 
States  of  the  Confederation.” 


Mr.  Gregg  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  but  promised  to  take  the  subject  into  early  consider- 
ation, and  to  advise  Mr.  Wyllie  fully  of  his  views  thereon.  Mr.  Wyllie 
then  stated  that  Protocols  Nos.  5,  6 and  7 had  been  submitted  to  the 
King;  and  they  were  therefore  signed  in  accordance  with  Protocol  No. 
6.  The  undersigned  therefore  adjourned  to  meet  again  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Gregg  has  maturely  considered  the  amendment  proposed  to  the  second 
article. 


(Signed) 


j R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
1 D.  L.  GREGG. 


Honolulu,  27  September,  1854. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  11. 

The  undersigned  met  at  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  10  A.M.  on  August  19,  1854,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Annexation  referred  to  and  discussed  at  their  preceding  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  Gregg  expressed  himself  still  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  the 
amendment  submitted  to  him  yesterday,  as  the  agreement  of  the  Cab- 
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inet  and  Crown  Prince,  for  the  second  article  of  the  treaty.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  omission  of  the  words  “in  the  judgment  of  Congress j’’  as 
contained  in  his  original  draft  and  the  one  Mr.  Wyllie  proposed,  as  it 
was  well  understood  and  agreed  by  all  the  parties  to  the  negotiation 
that  the  power  of  admitting  new  States  into  the  Union  is  vested  by  the 
Constitution  solely  in  the  Congress,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  attach 
to  the  article  any  other  sense.  He  thought  the  expression  “ Sovereign 
State’’’’  inaccurate  and  exceptional.  The  States  were,  it  is  true,  sovereign 
in  a limited  sense;  they  had  full  jurisdiction  and  control  over  their  own 
local  and  domestic  affairs.  But  the  National  Sovereignty  was  vested  in 
the  general  government  alone,  and  he  thought  it  improper  to  designate 
a state,  in  a public  treaty,  by  terms  not  strictly  applicable  in  the  sense 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

He  also  objected  to  the  word  Confederation  as  being,  at  least,  of 
doubtful  propriety,  and  proposed  “ Union”  as  a substitute.  The  follow- 
ing was  finally  agreed  upon  and  adopted,  as  being  within  the  meaning 
of  and  subordinate  to  Section  III  of  A^rticle  IV.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  viz.:  “The  Kingdom  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  shall 

be  incorporated  into  the  American  Union  as  a State,  enjoying  the  same 
degree  of  sovereignty  as  other  States;  and  admitted  as  such,  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done,  in  consistency  with  the  principles  and  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of 
a State,  as  aforesaid,  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.” 

When  Article  VIII.  came  up  for  consideration,  Mr.  Gregg  renewed 
the  proposal  heretofore  made  by  him  to  insert  $100,000  instead  of  $300,000 
as  a suitable  amount  to  be  paid  in  annuities.  Mr.  Wyllie  stated  in  reply, 
that  the  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  was  in  rapid  augmentation;  from 
$48,842  in  1843,  it  had  increased  in  only  eight  years  to  $315,735  in  1851; 
that  in  1853,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  small  pox,  it 
was  $326,620;  that  this  increase  had  taken  place  without  any  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  worthy  of  the  name; 
that  only  capital  and  labor  were  wanted  to  develope  them  to  a great 
extent,  whereby  the  revenue  would  be  proportionally  increased,  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Wyllie)  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  ten  years  from  this 
date  the  revenue  of  the  Islands  would  exceed  $1,000,000  annually.  Mr. 
Wyllie  added  that  for  this  reason  he  did  not  consider  $300,000  an  extra- 
vagant demand  for  compensation  considering  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive value  of  the  Islands  intrinsically^  and  much  less  in  view  of  their  po- 
litical value  to  any  great  naval  and  commercial  power,  since  the  treaty 
effected  with  Japan.  Mr.  Wyllie  added  his  belief  that  this  value  was 
fully  understood,  and  that  a higher  compensation  for  thirty  years, 
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might  be  procured  by  a surrender  of  the  sovereignty  to  another  great 
nation.  Besides  the  $300,000  had  been  fully  agreed  upon  by  the  King’s 
Cabinet,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  and  further  $75,000  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  to  be  continued  for  ten  years;  and  he  (Mr.  Wyllie)  did  not 
think  they  would  recede  from  these  terms. 

Mr.  Gregg  said  that  as  the  negotiation  was  adreferendum,  he  felt  him- 
self under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  authorized  to  assent, 
although  he  did  it  with  reluctance — to  the  inser’oion  of  the  sums  proposed 
by  Mr.  Wyllie  leaving  his  government  to  consider  and  determine 
whether  they  were  responsible  and  proper  or  not.  The  same  consider- 
ation would  lead  him  to  agree  to  the  time  fixed  by  the  Cabinet  and 
Crown  Prince,  for  the  continuance  of  the  payment  of  schools,  etc.  But 
he  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Article 
VIII.,  which  he  thought  did  not  express  clearly  and  definitely  enough 
the  idea  which  was  in  the  mind  of  all  parties,  viz.,  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  Annuities  should  be  apportioned  once  for  all,  by  the  King 
and  Privy  Council,  and  to  remain  apportioned  for  ever — each  annuitv 
falling  off  on  the  death  of  the  party  entitled  to  it,  and  the  aggregate 
sum  being  diminished  to  the  extent  of  such  annuity  or  as  each  life  falls  in. 
Any  other  construction  would  be  different  from  that  intended  and  lead 
to  misunderstanding  and  difficulties  which  should  be  clearly  provided 
against. 

Mr.  Wyllie  stated  that  it  undoubtedly  was  the  understanding  that  the 
Annuities  were  to  be  strictly  Life  Annuities,  terminable  with  the  life  of 
each  annuitant,  although  he  himself  would  have  preferred  that  the  an- 
nuities should  have  been  for  a given  period  of  time,  so  as  that  in  the 
probable  case  of  the  early  death  of  any  annuitant,  the  benefit  of  his  or 
her  annuity  might  go  to  his  or  her  children,  or  other  heirs,  for  the 
years  or  period  of  time  that  the  annuity  might  still  have  to  run.  But 
as  his  colleagues  and  the  Crown  Prince  had  waived  the  point,  Mr.  Wyl- 
lie had  yielded  to  the  general  sense  that  the  annuities  were  to  be  life 
annuities  only,  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  of  the  Immediate  Heir  to 
the  throne  which  is  specially  provided  for. 

The  Article  was  finally,  after  some  amendment,  assented  to  by  Mr. 
Gregg. 

The  draft  of  a treaty  having  been  completed  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  undersigned,  it  was  agreed  that  three  copies  should  be  made  in 
English  and  three  in  Hawaiian,  and  that  the  same  should  be  signed,  and 
sealed,  as  soon  as  convenient  in  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  if  possible,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
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Justice.  The  said  treaty  having  been  negotiated  and  drawn  up,  in  the 
English  language,  it  was  understood  and  agreed  that  all  disputes  aris- 
ing under  it  should  be  decided  by  the  English  text.  The  undersigned 
further  agreed  that  a Separate  and  Secret  Article  should  be  framed 
and  added  to  the  treaty,  providing  eft'ectually  for  the  prevention  of 
anarchy  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  in  case  the  emergency 
contemplated  in  the  Preamble  should  suddenly  occur,  without  which 
the  treaty  itself  would  fail  in  one  of  its  main  objects. 


(Signed) 

Honolulu,  27  of  September,  1954. 


j R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
] D.  L.  GREGG. 


PROTOCOL  NO.  12. 


The  undersigned  met  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  2 P.  M.  on  Monday,  Sept.  4th. 

The  undesrsigned  compared  their  respective  copies  of  the  treaty, 
which  they  had  agreed  to,  subject  to  the  King’s  approval,  on  the  19th 
of  August. 

Immediately  afterwards  they  discussed  and  agreed  to  the  Separate  and 
Secret  Article^  provided  for  in  Protocol  No.  11,  and  added  the  same  to 
the  said  copies  of  the  treaty. 


Whereupon  the  undersigned  agreed  that  the  Treaty  was  completed, 
for  submission  to  the  King,  in  conformity  with  his  Majesty’s  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Wyllie,  of  the  21st  of  Feb.  1854,  and  they  adjourned,  to 
meet  again  as  occasion  may  require. 


(Signed) 

Honolulu,  September  27,  1854. 


J R.  C.  WYLLIE, 
\ D.  L.  GREGG. 
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From  Appendix  to  Protocol  7,  containing  Civil  List,  as  follows: 

The  King $ 10,000  00 

The  Queen 1,000  00 

H.  R.  H.  Liholiho 2,000  00 

Prince  Lot  Kamehameha 800  00 

C.  Kanaina 800  00 

K.  Kapaakea 800  00 

B.  Namakeha 800  00 

I-  Kaeo 800  00 

A.  Paki,  Chamberlain  1,000  00 

John  Young,  Minister  of  Interior 4,000  00 

M.  Kekuanaoa,  Governor  of  Oahu . 2,500  00 

P.  Nahaolelua,  “ Maui 1^500  00 

G.  L.  Kapeau,  “ “ Hawaii 1,200  00 

P.  Kanoa,  “ Kauai 1,200  00 

John  li,  2nd  Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court 2,000  00 

I.  Kekaulahao,  2nd  Secretary  Land  Commission 1,500  00 

I.  Piikoi,  Clerk  Honolulu  Market 1,000  00 

$ 32,900  00 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  selected  from  a private  correspondence 
filed  by  Mr.  Wyllie  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

LETTER  FROM  WYLLIE  TO  CHIEF  JUSTICE  LEE  OF  MARCH 

8th,  1854. 

“ At  the  last  Privy  Council  on  the  6th,  I announced  the  fact  that  the 
Consul-General  Miller  and  Mr.  Perrin  had  received  by  last  mail  de- 
spatches from  their  respective  governments,  fully  approving  of  their 
joint  address  of' the  1st  of  September,  stating  that  each  government  had 
written  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  subject,  inviting  the 
latter  to  join  Great  Britain  and  Prance  in  a Tripartite  Treaty  to  sup- 
port the  independence  and  neutrality  of  this  Kingdom,  and  ordering 
the  Consul-General  and  Mr.  Perrin  to  act  in  concert.” 

Mr.  Wyllie  then  speaks  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  Government  clerks 
in  the  Legislature  to  oust  him  from  office,  of  which  C.  C.  Harris  was 
said  to  he  the  leader.  He  adds: 

“ 1 think  a feeling  is  being  industriously  propagated  that  I am  the 
only  bar  to  annexation.  Upon  that  point,  I believe  my  opinion  and  sense 
of  duty,  agree  fully  with  your  own,  and  as  far  as  I can  judge.  Prince 
Liholiho  and.  all  my  colleagues  agree  with  us.” — Extract. 

WYLLIE  TO  LEE,  JUNE  23rd,  1854. 

“ The  treaty  is  now  before  Liholiho,  with  all  the  amendments  sug- 
gested by  you.  To  be  able  to  save  the  King  and  chiefs  and  people  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  it  is  desirable  that  the  treaty  should  be  concluded 
diplomatically, — I mean,  signed  by  the  Plenipotentiaries,  but  subject  to 
future  ratification.  Armstrong’s  zeal  presses  the  latter  with  indiscreet 
haste;  and,  I fear,  makes  everything  known  to  J.  and  B.  Armstrong’s 
grand  idea  is  that  you  and  I should  go  to  Washington  with  the  treaty 
ratified  here,  to  have  it  ratified  there.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  very  con- 
venient to  some  people  so  to  get  rid  both  of  you,  me  and  of  Allen,  too, — 
but  the  question  is  would  the  King’s  honor  and  the  rights  of  the  natives 
be  as  safe  in  other  hands,  or  when  a treaty  is  made  as  a safeguard 
against  sudden  treason  or  rebellion,  is  there  any  place  so  proper  for  the 
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King’s  ratification  as  his  own  Court,  where  the  danger  would  first  be 
felt,  or  any  form, more  proper  or  decorous  than  that  the  Act  of  Ratifica- 
tion should  be  witnessed  and  signed  by  all  who  have  the  Powers  and 
Protocols  from  the  first,  by  the  King's  own  desire.  To  my  mind  the 
treaty  admits  of  no  dispute  whatever,  but  I should  like  to  know  yours.” 

LEE  TO  WYLLIE,  .JULY  5th,  1854. 

“ The  treaty  should  be  concluded  at  once,  so  that  we  may  be  prepared 
for  emergencies^  but  I agree  with  you  about  the  final  ratification.”— Pn- 
vate. 

WYLLIE  TO  LEE,  JULY  11th,  1854. 

“Liholiho  keeps  out  of  the  way,  and  has  not  returned  the  treaties, 
though  I have  often  asked  for  them.  Of  my  draft,  I have  no  copy.  Un- 
less I perform  the  duty  which  on  the  6th  of  February  was  imposed  on 
me  imperatively,  if  any  sudden  emergency  were  to  occur,  I would  be 
subject  to  blame.  Therefore,  one  or  two  things,  either  I must  perform 
that  duty  or  the  Royal  order  must  be  withdrawn.  The  final  ratification 
is  quite  another  matter.  That  I would  be  as  unwilling  to  press  on  the 
King  except  in  presence  of  an  immediate  emergency,  as  you  would  be. 

“Under  such  a clear  necessity^  colonial  subjection  to  any  European  Power, 
would  not  be  as  favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  Islands,  as  their  admission 
as  a Sovereign  State  of  the  United  States.  There  are  no  markets  in 
Europe  likely  to  afford  such  a consumption  of  Island  produce  at  high 
prices,  as  those  of  California  and  Oregon. 

“Besides,  contiguity^  and  the  superior  magnitude  of  present  interests 
in  the  Islands  are  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked.  This  view  of 
mine  I made  known  to  the  Consul-General,  fully  and  frankly,  in  1851  or 
1353.  In  judging  of  such  abstract  questions,  I know  of  no  nationality 
whatever.  Under  a.  pressing  necessity^  I would  advise  the  King  to  annex 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  Japan^  if  I thought  that  it  would  be  best  for 
him,  the  Prince,  the  chiefs,  the  Hawaiians  generally,  and  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  Islands,  as  an  agricultural  and  mercantile  state. 

“ But  to  the  treasonable  creation  of  a necessity  for  the  extinction  of  the 
native  sovereignty,  I never  will  be  a party.  As  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  going  on,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  will  bring  on  the  necessity 
soon  enough,  although  all  we  Ministers  remain  faithful  to  our  oaths,  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  its  super\ention. 

“ Such  are  my  views,  and  from  what  I can  recollect  of  our  confidential 
conference  at  Rosebank  in  January  last,  I think  you  will  not  be  far  diff- 
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erent.  Hoping  soon  to  hear  that  you  are  better  or  to  see  you  here, 
“I  remain,  My  dear  Lee, 

“Yours  truly, 

“R.  C.  WYLLlE.” 

“ P.  S.  Before  the  6th  of  February  last,  my  idea  of  saving  the  King 
from  sudden  treason  and  rebellion  was  always  to  hoist  the  united  flags 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  But  our  dangers  are 
internal,  and  a Tripartite  Treaty  would  fail  to  keep  the  King  perma- 
nently on  His  Throne,  unless  each  of  the  Powers  were  to  consent  to 
keep  up  a permanent  garrison  of  say  100  men,  in  all  300.” — Extract. 

WYLLIE  TO  LEE,  AUG.  23d,  1854. 

“ My  Dear  Lee: — * * * j ^m  anxious  to  have  your  approval 
before  I sign.  Reflecting  upon  the  matter,  it  is  a most  deplorable  thing 
that  we  should  be  driven  to  give  up,  at  the  time  when  our  means  of 
governing  independently  and  that  well  too,  are  so  much  greater  than 
they  were  in  1843. 

“ Our  Revenue  being  increased  from  $18,842  yearly  to  $326,620. 

“ Our  Constitution,  our  laws  and  our  land  tenure  are  vastly  improved, 
since  you  have  been  the  King’s  Chief  Justice,  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice compares  favorably  with  that  of  California  or  any  of  the  South 
Western  States,  education  is  more  generally  diffused  that  it  is  in  many 
old  nations  of  great  civilization,  are  fully  acknowledged  by  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  earth. 

“ Yet  all  these  advantages  and  ameliorations  go  for  nothing  against 
the  secret  machinations  and  agitation  of  wretches  whose  loyalty,  whose 
conscience  and  whose  religion  are  at  the  bottom  of  their  pockets,  insti- 
gated by  some  half  dozen  Traitors  that  one  month  of  a strong  energetic 
Government  would  clear  the  country  of  forever.  Yet  looking  to  the 
King’s  safety,  and  the  absence  of  all  physical  force  to  insure  it,  we  have 
yet  to  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  6e.” 

LEE  TO  WYLLIE. 

“ Torbertville,  August  29,  1854. 

“ My  dear  Wyllie: — Mr.  li  has  just  touched  here  on  his  way  to 
Hilo  leaving  me  your  notes  of  August  20th  and  23rd,  with  a copy  of  the 
treaty.  You  wish  before  signing  to  have  my  views  of  the  treaty,  and  I 
will  give  them  to  you,  though  I have  very  little  time  for  reflection. 
They  are  briefly  as  follows: 
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I see  no  objection  to  the  treaty  except  the  csecond  Article,  which 
strikes  me  as  being-  indeiinite,  ambig-uous  and  to  a certain  extent,  con- 
tradictory. This  article  is  intended  to  secure  a very  important  point, 
the  most  important  in  my  opinion  involved  in  the  whole  treaty,  and  as 
it  is  now  framed,  it  seems  to  me  to  dodge  the  question,  or  at  least  to 
leave  room  for  future  controversy.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  King  and  chiefs, 
so  far  as  they  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  to  be  admitted  as  a State^  and 
not  as  a Territory,  and  they  must  not  deceived  by  any  uncertainty  of 
expression  in  the  treaty.  They  wish  by  this  article  to  shield  the  nation 
from  slavery,  and  it  would  be  as  dishonorable  to  us  as  unjust  to  them, 
to  leave  so  vital  a question  involved  in  doubt.  I may  not  rightly  under- 
stand this  article,  but  as  I read  it,  it  is  left  to  the  American  Congress  to 
say  when  we  may  be  admitted  as  a State,  and  that  may  be  one,  ten  or 
twenty  years  hence.  Much  as  I am  in  favor  of  a treaty  of  this  kind,  yet 
knowing  as  I do,  the  views  of  the  King,  chiefs  and  people  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  treacherous  and  criminal  in  me  to  let  this  point  pass 
unnoticed.  In  my  opinion  the  article  should  read  that  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  American  Union,  not  as  a Territory, 
but  as  a State,  etc.,  and  omitting  the  clause  ‘ and  admitted  as  such  as 
soon,’  etc.  The  conditions  and  requirements  precedent  to  our  admission 
as  a State,  if  any,  should  be  distinctly  specified.  In  my  opinion,  as  the 
article  now  stands,  it  leaves  room  for  any  amount  of  delay  and  double 
dealing,  and  does  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  King  and  chiefs. 

“ In  what  I have  said  I mean  no  reflection  whatever  on  Mr.  Gregg, 
who  doubtless  intended  and  understands  this  article  in  a sense  fair  and 
just  to  the  Hawaiian  nation,  but  it  may  be  left  to  others,  perhaps  less 
honorable  than  himself,  to  give  it  a construction.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
much  I should  regret  throwing  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  but  I should  be  false  to  my  own  conscience  and 
to  the  nation  I serve,  to  keep  silence.  The  treaty  has  been  greatly  mo- 
difled  since  I saw  it,  and  perhaps  for  the  better  in  all  respects,  except 
the  article  above  mentioned.  I am  sorry  you  did  not  send  me  a copy  of 
it  at  an  early  date.  I shall  write  to  Liholiho,  giving  him  authority  to 
act  as  my  proxy,  and  referring  him  to  this  letter  for  my  views.  I shall 
return  to  Honolulu  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  there  is  no  pressing 
emergency,  why  not  postpone  the  matter  until  I can  make  my  views 
more  fully  known?  Of  course  I write  you  this  in  confidence,  but  I wish 
you  to  show  it  to  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Liholiho  and  Mr.  Young. 
I should  not  say  ‘ in  confidence,’  if  I had  not  heard  from  several  sources 
that  the  doings  of  the  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Gregg  in  this  matter  were  town 
talk.” 
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FROM  GREGG  TO  WYLLIE. 

United  States  Legation,  Sept.  12,  1854. 

“ Sir: — It  is  now,  as  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  more  than  seven  months 
since  negotiations  for  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the 
United  States  were  commenced  by  the  action  of  His  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, the  initiation  thereof  dating  from  the  8th  of  February  last. 

“ The  King’s  written  commission  to  Your  Excellency,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  which  impelled  him  to  seek  a connection  with  the  United 
State  bear  date  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month.  By  his  subsequent  or- 
ders of  the  21st  of  February, — expressly  approved,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands of  Feb.  6th  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Cabi- 
net Ministers  and  the  Chief  Justice,  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of  annex- 
ation was  more  explicitly  directed. 

“Fully  appreciating  the  causes  which  influenced  His  Majesty’s  deter- 
mination to  seek  for  himself,  his  chiefs  and  his  people,  a refuge  from 
impending  dangers  in  the  protecting  power  and  beneficent  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  I did  not  hesitate  as  the  Representative  of  my 
Government,  to  respond  to  his  appeal  by  entering  upon  the  negotiations 
which  he  desired. 

“ After  the  occurrence  of  delays  beyond  precedent,  which  I am  well 
assured  had  no  origin  in  any  disposition  of  Your  Excellency,  and  to 
which  I may  safely  claim,  I have  in  no  manner  contributed,  we  at  length, 
on  the  19th  ult.,  agVeed  upon  the  terms  of  a treaty  not  only  mutually 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  but  also  satisfactory  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  to  the  members  of  His  Majesty’s  Cabinet. 

“ This  being  the  case,  I anticipated  that  procrastination  was  at  an 
end,  and  hoped  for  a speedy  conclusion  of  our  negotiations  by  the  signa- 
ture of  such  treaty, — the  conditions  of  which  we  had  formally  arranged. 
That  I had  a right  to  indulge  in  such  an  expectation,  is  apparent  from 
the  tenor  of  the  powers  confided  to  Your  Excellency,  which  so  far  as  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  advised,  still  remain  in  full  force  and  effect.  If  it 
be  otherwise,  then  it  is  apparent  that  the  result  of  our  labors  for  the 
past  seven  months,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 

“ Duty  to  my  owm  Government,  as  well  as  a sense  of  propriety,  leads 
me  to  advise  Your  Excellency  that  I cannot  consent  to  a continuation  of 
the  anomalous  state  of  our  negotiations.  By  every  consideration  arising 
from  the  principles  which  govern  the  intercourse  of  nations,  I am  autho- 
rized to  insist  upon  the  conclusion  of  such  negotiations  according  to 
diplomatic  usage. 
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The  alternative  seems  to  me  plain  and  imperative.  This  result  must 
be  consummated  or  I shall  feel  myself  obliged  to  withdraw  from  any  fur- 
ther negotiations,  and  to  declare  those  which  have  already  taken  place, 
at  an  end. 

“The  position  of  the  United  States  in  relation  thereto,  is  peculiar  and 
I may  also  add,  in  a high  degree  magnanimous  My  Government  has 
never  sought  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  the  Hawaiian  Archipelago. 
On  all  occasions,  it  has  respected  the  rights  of  the  King,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Hawaiian  chiefs  and  people,  and  looked  with  especial 
regard  upon  all  that  concerned  their  welfare  and  improvement.  It  was 
only  when  His  Hawaiian  Majesty  contemplating  the  dangers  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  appealed  to  its  magnanimity  for  present  protection 
and  future  security,  that  it  consented  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a connec- 
between  the  two  countries.  It  responded  to  his  call  from  the  considera- 
tion of  sincere  friendship  to  the  Hawaiian  race,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
victions of  interest  and  justice,  which  will  never  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever  permit  the  dominions  of  His  Majesty  to  become  the 
mere  appendage  of  any  European  power. 

“The  friendship  to  which  I refer,  is  of  no  brief  duration.  Its  exist- 
ence dates  from  the  period  when  Christianity  first  dawned  upon  the  Isl- 
ands,and  civilization,  its  handmaid,  offered  her  advantages  in  place  of 
the  rude  acquirements  of  the  savage  state.  The  United  States  gave 
their  citizens  as  instructors;  then  commenced  that  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  made  Hawaiian  interests  dear  to  the  people  of  my  country. 

“ It  is  not  my  province  to  refer  Your  Excellency  to  the  danger  which 
surround  His  Majesty’s  Government.  With  true  wisdom  he  has  seen 
and  comprehended  them  in  their  full  extent . With  the  sagacity  which 
ought  always  to  characterize  the  ruler,  he  appreciates  and  seeks  to 
guard  against  them.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  responds 
to  his  views,  and  offers  the  guaranty  of  its  flag  for  protection,  with  the 
full  assurance  of  liberty  to  his  subjects,  and  perpetual  security  to  their 
rights. 

“But  that  offer,  extended  upon  his  invitation,  cannot  always  be  con- 
tinued. There  is  a limit  to  courtesy  as  well  as  to  forbearance.  Generous 
designs  must  give  place  to  paramount  interests,  and  the  time  may  come, 
when  partiality  to  the  Hawaiian  people  will,  at  length,  have  to  yield  to 
the  necessities  which  demand  the  independence  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands,—if  their  fate  should  not  be  identified  with  the  American  Union,— 
no  matter  what  their  dynasty  or  form  of  government  may  be. 

“ It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  in  the 
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domestic  quarrels  of  other  people.  On  the  contrary,  the  right  of  self- 
government  has  always  been  recognized  as  pertaining  to  the  subjects  of 
every  country. 

“ If  then,  it  should  happen, — as  I must  reluctantly  confess  probabilities 
seem  to  indicate, — that  the  Hawaiian  dynasty  should  fall  by  violence,  I 
take  occasion  to  disclaim  on  the  part  of  my  government  all  responsibility 
for  its  fate,  though  my  sympathies  and  those  of  my  countrymen  will 
still  continue  to  exist  in  all  their  original  force  and  sincerity.  The 
strong  arm  of  the  United  States  has  b(jen  solicited  for  protection; — it 
has  been  extended  and  held  out  until  at  length  self-respect  must  soon 
dictate  its  withdrawal. 

“ I have  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  submit  these  considerations 
for  your  reflection.  They  have  been  suggested  by  a sense  of  friendly 
interest  as  well  as  of  propriety;  and  I may  confldently  appeal  to  Your 
Excellency  to  bear  witness  that  in  all  my  official  action  as  the  Represen- 
tative of  my  Government,  I have  never  forgotten,  while  attending  to  its 
interests,  to  manifest  a proper  degree  of  respect  for  His  Majesty  and  a 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  His  Kingdom  and  people.” 

“ With  high  considerations  of  respect, 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be, 

“ Your  obedient  servant. 


“ DAVID  L.  GREGG. 


“ To  His  Excellency 

“ R.  C.  Wyllie, 

“ Minister  of  Foreign  Belationsf^  Etc.,  Etc. 


WYLLIE  TO  LEE. 

Honolulu,  Sept.  13,  1854. 

“ My  Dear  Lee: — Referring  you  to  my  previous  letters  upon  the 
same  subject,  (that  of  the  Treaty),  in  explanation  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Prince  Liholiho,  I think  it  but  fair  to  inform  you  that  on  the  29th 
ult.,  I received  an  order  from  the  King,  in  native  and  English,  in  Liho- 
liho’s  handwriting,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: — ” 

“ Our  Palace  of  Honolulu,  August  29, 1854. 

“ Sir: — Referring  you  to  my  orders  and  instructions  relating  to  the 
treaty  with  Mr.  Gregg,  hearing  that  it  is  nearly  completed,  I order  you 
to  send  me  a copy  in  native,  and  a copy  of  all  the  protocols  in  native. 
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that  I may  consider  what  amendments  and  sugg-estions  I may  haye  to 
make  before  you  sign  the  treaty. 

“(Signed)  KAMEHAMEHA  III. 

“ To  His  Excellency 

“ R.  C.  Wyllie, 

‘''‘Minister  of  Foreign  Belations.’’’’ 

The  preceding  order  was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Young,  on  the  31, 
August,  on  which  day  and  again  on  the  1st  September,  it  w^as  considered 
by  the  Cabinet  in  connection  with  the  following  clause  in  the  King’s 
instructions  to  me  of  the  21st  February  last. 

“ When  the  treaty  ad  referendum,  as  aforesaid,  is  completed,  you  will 
submit  the  same  to  us,  which  be  subject  to  our  approval,  modification, 
or  rejection,  and  in  case  we  shall  deem  it  wise  and  necessary,  to  submit 
it  to  the  representatives  of  our  people,  subject  also  to  their  approval. 

“ KAMEHAMEHA  III.” 

Also  with  your  letter  to  me  of  6th  February,  1854,  which  instructs  me  as 
follows: — 

“Liholiho  and  Mr.  Young  desired  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  King 
wished  you  to  submit  all  communications  you  may  have  with  Mr.  Gregg 
on  this  subject,  to  him  for  his  approval.” 

In  view  of  all  these  perfectly  consistent  documents,  it  was  my  opin- 
ion that  the  view  taken  by  the  Cabinet  on  tht  18th  August  that  I should 
present  the  treaty  to  the  King  signed  by  myself  and  Mr.  Gregg,  was 
wrong,  although  Liholiho  was  present  and  consented  to  it. 

Just  as  the  Cabinet  was  breaking  up  on  that  day,  I stated  that  not- 
withstanding what  had  been  resolved,  I should  send  a copy  of  the  treaty 
to  you  for  your  approval  or  objections  before  laying  it  before  the  King. 
Liholiho  heard  what  I said;  and  it  is  more  charitable  to  suppose  that  in 
moving  the  King  to  send  me  the  order  of  the  29th  August,  his  object 
was  to  gain  time  to  know  your  opinion  than  to  suppose  (as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Armstrong,  Young,  Gregg  and  others),  that  his  object  was  to 
quash  the  whole  negotiation. 

In  saying  so  much  for  the  Prince,  I will  say  this  for  myself  that  for 
the  very  reason  stated,  the  order  was  highly  agreeable  to  me,  for  I 
always  considered  your  letter  to  me  of  the  6th  February  as  a Rider  to 
the  King’s  commands;  and  in  the  whole  negotiation  I never  for  one 
moment  lost  sight  of  the  sound  and  honorable  principles  laid  down  be- 
tween you  and  me  at  Rosebank  on  the  12th  January  last. 

As  in  this  matter  there  is  a pressure  greater  than  what  you  and  I ever 
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contemplated,  perhaps  and  not  quite  compatible  wdth  the  free  opinion  of 
the  Sovereign,  I read  to  Mr.  Allen  and  to  Mr.  Armstrong  yesterday  my 
memorandum  of  the  conference  between  you  and  me  on  the  12th  January 
aforesaid.  It  was  all  read  to  you  on  that  day  except  a few  points  dis- 
cussed between  us,  which  I added  from  memory  immediately  after  you 
left.  When  you  arrive  here,  I shall  send  the  whole  to  you,  for  I think 
it  is  honorable  to  us  both. 

Both  Mr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Robertson  write  to  you  by  this  oppor- 
tunity on  the  obstruction  made  to  the  appointment  of  Robertson  as  an 
Associate  Judge. 

Very  sincerely  hoping  that  the  restoration  of  your  health  may  render 
any  change  unnecessary,  and  give  us  the  consolation  of  your  presence 
and  advice  on  important  occasions,  and  with  kind  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Lee,  I remain  ever  My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

R.  C.  WYLLIE. 

[Extract)  Honolulu,  Sept.  7th,  1854. 

“By  the  Reynard  several  very  alarming  letters  announcing  4 or  5 
hundred  Filibusters  as  certainly  coming  were  received.  Among  them 
were  letters  from  Governor  Bigler  and  Mayor  Garrison  addressed  to 
Mr.  Gregg.  None  of  my  private  correspondents  say  one  word  of  any 
danger  to  the  King.  Therefore  I am  at  a loss,  whether  to  look  upon 
the  whole  as  a ruse  to  frighten  the  King  into  immediate  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  or  as  a forewarning  of  real  danger.  If  the  latter,  in  my 
opinion,  we  can  only  elude  the  danger  by  the  Treaty  or  surmount  it  by 
martial  law  and  strong  measures. 

“The  General  (Miller)  and  Mr.  Perrin  are  in  great  excitement  on  ac- 
count of  what  has  appeared  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  22d  July.  Old 
Greely  has  placed  me  in  a most  uneasy  predicament.'’  * * * 

To  Hon.  W.  L.  Lee,  the  King’s  Chancellor,  &c. 

Torbertsville,  Maui.  Yours  truly, 

R.  C.  WYLLIE. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  GREGG  TO  MR.  WYLLIE. 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

Honolulu,  Nov.  1,  1854. 

“SiE: — Referring  to  my  dispatch  to  you,  of  the  12th  of  September 
last,  and  also  to  yours  of  the  27th  ult.,  I must  again  be  pardoned  for 
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offering  a few  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  present  position  of  our  nego- 
tiations for  annexation. 

“The  absence  of  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Grown  Prince,  is  assigned 
as  the  reason  w^hy  they  cannot  be  diplomatically  concluded,  or  other- 
wise settled  in  a definite  manner.  I hope  I may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  I can  perceive  no  special  cause  for  further  delay  on  that  account. 
In  connection  with  the  Cabinet,  he  has  been  an  advising  party  to  the 
negotiations  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, — has  countersigned  our 
protocols,  and  as  I understand,  approves  the  treaty  we  have  agreed 
upon.  Why  then  should  his  presence  be  necessary  to  allow  the  last 
formal  sanction  to  be  given  to  an  act  which  has  already  received  his 
approbation?  The  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  Constitution  do  not  seem 
to  require  it,  either  as  a matter  of  form  or  substance,  and  I cannot 
persuade  myself  that  a much  further  procrastination  will  be  allowed. 

“It  is  due  to  the  United  States  and  due  to  me  also,  that  a conclusion 
of  our  negotiations  should  be  speedily  effected,  or  some  valid  reason  as- 
signed, sufficient  to  justify  delay  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

“ Statemen  will  hardly  find  an  excuse  for  neglecting  the  affairs  of 
nations  in  the  protracted  absence  of  His  Royal  Highness,  especially 
when  a few  hours,  or  a few  days  at  most,  are  ample  for  his  return. 

“I  need  not  refer  you  to  my  own  position, — one  of  extreme  delicacy 
and  responsibility, — in  connection  with  the  negotiations  which  we  have 
brought  so  nearly  to  a conclusion.  Without  formal  powers,  I responded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  King,  and  consented  to  discuss  the  terms  of  a 
treaty,  ad  referendum^  considering  that  such  a step  was  likely  to  meet 
the  sanction  of  my  Government.  But  what  is  now  the  condition  of 
affairs?  The  expectations  held  out  to  me,  and  through  me  to  my 
Government,  have  been  extraordinarily  delayed,  if  not  altogether  dis- 
appointed. The  United  States  came  forward  upon  the  solicitations  of 
His  Majesty,  to  protect, — to  defend  him,  and  to  secure  against  all 
danger,  his  rights,  and  those  of  his  people.  How  have  they  been  met  ? 
With  months  of  delay,  and  now  it  is  said,  tnat  the  absence  of  the  Crown 
Prince  from  the  seat  of  Government,  accounted  for  by  no  satisfactory 
political  reasons  must  be  the  occasion  of  still  further,— perhaps  indefi- 
nite delay. 

“ Your  Excellency  will,  at  once,  perceive  the  embarrassment  under 
which  I am  compeled  to  labor,  and  I cannot  doubt  that  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit  that  it  has  not  arisen  from  my  own  action.  I must 
insist,  and  I think  that  there  is  just  reason  for  it,  that  the  negotiations 
which  we  have  completed,  shall  be  formally  concluded  or  broken  off 
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altogether.  This,  I am  confident,  may  be  demanded  on  the  part  of  my 
Government,  both  from  a sense  of  dignity  and  propriety. 

“ I may  also  add  that  personal  self-respect  requires  me  to  urge  this 
course,  without  which  I should  fail  in  duty  as  a representative  of  the 
United  States,  and  justly  deserve  the  severest  censure.  In  addition,  it 
is  perhaps  only  proper  to  intimate  that  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  now  within  the  waters  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom, — to  some  ex- 
tent for  the  protection  of  Hawaiian  interests, — cannot  always  remain, 
especially  if  the  American  Government,  after  having  been  invited  to 
enter  upon  negotiations  for  annexation,  should  continue  to  be  met  with 
unsatisfactory  delays.  There  are  other  services  in  which  they  may  use- 
fully engage,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  unless  some  stronger  reasons  exist  than  arise  from  the  present 
position  of  affairs.  Renewing  to  you  the  assurances  of  my  high  respect, 
and  distinguished  consideration,  I have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  Most  Obedient  Servant, 

DAVID  L.  GREGG. 

“ To  His  Excellency, 

“ R.  C.  Wyllie, 

'"''Mimster  of  Foreign  Relations.’’'’ 

PROM  WYLLIE  TO  GREGG. 

Honolulu,  Nov.  13th,  1854. 

“ Sir: — Reports  through  various  sources,  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
respectability,  (including  yourself  and  Capt.  Dornin),  had  reached  the 
King’s  Government,  that  parties  have  arrived  from  San  Francisco,  and 
that  others  are  expected  whose  intentions  are  hostile  to  the  King’s 
Government,  and  dangerous  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  safety  of  life 
and  property  in  this  city. 

“ The  King’s  Government  being  happily  in  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  deprecate  the  intrusion  into 
this  Kingdom  of  any  of  their  citizens  with  such  lawless  and  unjustifiable 
intentions,  both  as  being  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  calculated  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
create  in  the  public  mind  here,  a prejudice  against  and  a distrust  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  whom  hitherto  the  Hawaiian  people  had 
regarded  with  so  much  merited  favor. 

“ I need  not  remark  to  you  that  in  the  event  of  any  insurrection  lead- 
ing to  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  the  greatest  sufferers  in  this 
city  would  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  can  I for  one  moment 
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doubt  that  having  now  in  port  two  sloops  of  war,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  you  will  promptly  take  such  measures  as  to  you  may 
seem  discreet,  in  aid  of  those  which  the  King’s  Government  will  adopt, 
to  prevent  the  many  good  American  citizens,  who  are  living  among  us 
from  being  made  a prey  of  the  bad,  (I  hope  they  are  few),  who  are  said 
to  have  lately  intruded  themselves. 

“I  am  commanded  by  the  King  to  inquire  whether  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  an  emergency,  such  as  that  which  has  been  threatened, 
can  count  with  certainty  upon  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  sloops 
of  war,  “ Portsmouth  ” and  “ St.  Mary’s.” 

‘‘ The  gallant  Capt.  Dornin,  through  your  predecessor,  in  November 
1853,  when  a less  serious  emergency  threatened,  engaged  to  land 
promptly  such  a force  on  shore  as  would  materially  aid  that  of  the  Gov* 
ernment  to  preserve  order  and  secure  life  and  property.  I understand 
he  is  the  senior  officer  of  the  United  States  naval  forces,  fortunately 
now  present  in  the  King’s  State. 

“The  King’s  Government  acknowledge  no  rights  of  private  war, 
either  in  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  in  other  individuals;  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  protect  life  and  property;  they  are  determined  to  do  so 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power,  and  to  seek  assistance  from  all  who 
are  able  to  render  it. 

“ I am  happy  to  have  this  occasion  to  renew  the  assurance  of  the  high 
personal  respect  and  distinguished  consideration  with  which  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

K.  C.  WYLLIE. 

WYLLIE  TO  LEE. 

November  14,  1854. 

Extract.  “ We  seek  from  the  United  States  some  other  remedy  than 
revolvers  at  our  ears  and  bowie  knives  at  our  breasts.  If  the  United 
States  authorities  cannot  protect  us  from  such  comforters  hefoie  annexa- 
tion, what  hope  we  reasonably  after  annexation?  This  is  the  common 
sense  view  of  the  case,  and  I wonder  that  Gregg  and  Dornin  don’t  see  it.” 

WYLLIE  TO  LEE. 

Foreign  Office, 

Honolulu,  November  15,  1854. 

“ My  dear  Lee:— The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  this  day 
was  an  unanimous  agreement  that  until  the  Prince  and  yourself  return, 
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no  action  whatever  is  to  be  taken  on  the  King's  late  order;  and  that  I 
am  to  prepare  for  submission  to  the  Cabinet,  when  you  are  here,  a reply 
to  Mr.  Gregg’s  separate  dispatch  of  12th  September  and  to  an  indiscreet 
one  passed  to  me  yesterday,  pretending  to  ignore  the  origin  and  gravity 
of  the  late  intimidation  that  was  felt  on  the  13th,  and  both  Allen  and 
Armstrong  question  the  propriety  of  allowing  Gregg  to  withdraw  his 
name  from  my  dispatch  of  the  13th  inst.  The  result  shows  that  there 
was  wise  foresiyht  in  suggesting  the  insertion  of  both  names. 

“ In  great  haste, 

, “ Yours  ever  truly, 

“R.  C.  WYLLIE. 

“ To  Wm.  L.  Lee, 

'‘''Chancellor^  Chief  Justice^  Me.,  Lahaina.” 

LEE  TO  WYLLIE. 

Court  Room,  Lahaina,  Nov.  16,  1854. 

“My  dear  Wyllie: — I have  this  moment  received  your  two  notes 
of  the  14th  and  15th  inst.,  but  as  the  steamer  leaves  in  a few  minutes 
can  send  but  a line  in  reply. 

“ T see  no  objection  to  obliging  Gregg  and  Dornin  in  the  small  matter 
of  omitting  their  names  in  your  dispatch  of  the  13th.  But  why  do  they 
ask  it?  Are  they  ashamed  after  making  so  grave  a communication  to 
you  to  be  known  as  the  authors  of  that  sad  report?  If  it  was  true,  I see 
no  reason  why  they  should  be.  It  was  a grand'  mistake  they  made  in 
setting  up  that  scare-crow.  The  King  and  chiefs  are  neither  fools  nor 
cowards;  and  can  be  much  more  easily  coaxed  than  driven. 

“ The  subject  of  your  second  note  is  of  so  serious  a nature  that  I can- 
not reply  to  it  without  some  consideration.  To  think  in  the  midst  of  a 
trial  is  impossible.  I hear  the  steamer  has  not  been  to  Hawaii,  and 
hence  Liholiho  is  not  here. 

“ Yours  ever  truly, 

“ W.  L.  LEE.” 


WYLLIE  TO  LEE. 


November  15,  1854. 

“ My  Dear  Lee: — While  in  the  middle  of  my  preceding  note  of  this 
same  date,  Mr.  Young  brought  down  a fresh  order  from  the  King,  dated 
yesterday,  suggesting  certain  amendments  in  the  Treaty.  We  had  a 
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meeting  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  order,  and  have  requested  Armstrong 
to  prepare  a careful  translation  of  it,  to  be  considered  to-morrow,  at  10 

A.  M. 

“The  effect  will  be  to  justify  Mr.  Gregg  in  assuming  that  if  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  King  be  adopted,  he  virtually  pledges 
himself  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 

“ Now  are  we  prepared  for  this,  after  the  new  phase  given  to  things 
by  Mr.  Gregg  and  Capt.  Dornin  themselves,  well  known  to  you, — com- 
mented on  in  my  accompanying  note, — especially  after  the  alternative 
put  to  us  by  Mr.  Gregg  himself  in  his  separate  despatch  of  the  12th 
September  (which  you  saw),  to  be  either  off  or  on  with  the  Treaty  ? 

“ How  otherwise  can  we  understand  the  following? 

“ I am  authorized  to  insist  upon  the  conclusion  of  such  negotiations 
according  to  diplomatic  usage.  The  alternative  seems  to  me  plain  and 
imperative.  This  result  must  be  consummated  or  I shall  feel  myself 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  any  further  negotiations,  and  to  declare  those 
which  have  already  taken  place,  at  an  end.” 

And  still  more  objectionable  is  the  following,  because  it  seems  to  im- 
ply a threat  and  license  for  the  Fillibusters  to  overthrow  us.  ‘ The 
strong  arm  of  the  United  States  has  been  solicited  for  your  protection. 
It  has  been  kindly  extended  and  held  out,  until  at  length  self  respect 
must  soon  dictate  its  withdrawal.’  What  think  you  of  that?  I must 
confess  that  I regret  that  the  King  has  sent  me  the  Order,  (which  how- 
ever, with  the  consent  of  my  colleagues  I will  respectfully  obey),  before 
we  had  all  in  presence  of  the  King,  Liholiho  and  yourself  considered 
whether  “ Self-respect  ” after  undisguised  intimidation  attempted,  does 
not  require  us  to  do  something  very  different  to  what  they  would  drive 
us  to  by  intimidation.  We  never  in  this  world,  will  have  such  an  op- 
portunity to  take  dignified  ground.  We  can  take  it  now  with  absolute 
safety  to  the  King  and  national  sovereignty.  But  good  has  arisen  out 
of  intended  evil.  Are  we  to  miss  the  opportunity  or  turn  it  to  the  King’s 
advantage?  I have  no  time  to  write  to  Liholiho,  but  you  will  inform 
him  of  everything.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  you  think. 
Mr.  Young  and  I unite  in  begging  you  not  to  attempt  so  much  labor  in 
one  day.  Calculate  carefully  your  strength,  and  measure  your  work 
accordingly. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“R.  C.  WYLLIE.” 

“ P.  S.  Yesterday  Consul-General  Miller  and  Perrin  promised  to 
send  instantly  when  required,  all  the  disposal  force  of  the  “Trincoma- 
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lee”  and  ‘‘  \rteraise,”  and  to-day  Mr.  Gregg-  handed  to  me  a note  from 
Capt.  Dornin,  promising  to  land  200  men  fully  armed.” 

WYLLIE  TO  LEE,  NOV.  26th,  1854. 

“ The  effect  of  the  application  authorized  by  the  Cabinet  and  by  the 
King,  for  assistance,  when  the  danger  threatened,  has  been  to  elicit 
from  the  Commissioners  of  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
sul-General of  Great  Britain,  such  assurances  as  to  amount  virtually  to  a 
Tripartite  military  protectorate  of  the  King,  if  His.Majesty  should  be 
pleased  so  to  understand  the  official  offers  severally  made. 

“ Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  King  to  take  that  ground,  to  proclaim 
the  fact,— to  make  the  treaty  public,— (which  Mr.  Gregg,  it  appears, 
has  already  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of  the  United  States  officers 
here,  of  American  residents  here,  and  even  filibusters  from  California), 
and  to  advise  as  to  his  present  and  future  policy  with  the  governments 
of  the  three  great  naval  powers  of  the  world?  If  we  take  this  ground, 
we  sacrifice  no  right  of  the  King,  we  do  not  necessarily  lose  the  treaty, 
we  free  ourselves  effectually  from  all  violence  and  threatenings  of  vio- 
lence, and  we  obtain  another,  and  I think,  a very  good  chance  of  pre- 
serving the  King  and  the  native  dynasty  in  the  enjovment  of  their  nat- 
ural rights,  as  the  sovereign  rulers  of  this  land. 

“ After  XYie  threats  andi  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  our  means  of  resistance, 
we  have  agreed  to  make  something  of  a military  demonstration  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  28th. 

“ There  is  not  one  of  us  who  doubts  our  present  perfect  safety,  and  the 
promises  officially  made  to  us,  we  now  stand  on  strong  ground,  we  can 
breathe  freely;  we  can  efficiently  put  down  all  filibusters,  rebels  and 
traitors.  Are  we  to  show  ourselves  equal  to  the  emergency  or  not?  This 
is  for  you  and  the  Privy  Council  to  consider  and  for  us  all  to  consider. 
****** 

“ If  the  negotiation  is  to  go  on  with  Mr.  Gregg,  one  thing,  I must  in- 
sist upon,  which  is  that  pending  the  negotiation^  he,  as  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  must  bind  himself  to  keep  American  citizens  quiet. 
No  treaty  can  be  made  under  duress;  if  made  so,  it  is  not  valid.” 

“R.  C.  WYLLIE.” 

WYLLIE  TO  CAPT.  DORNIN,  NOV.  27,  2854. 

My  Dear  Sir: — It  was  only  this  day  that  I heard  that  you  were  to 
leave  us  so  soon.  I am  sorry  that  your  departure  has  become  necessary; 
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and  having-  the  utmost  regard  for  you,  personally,  I am  anxious  that 
you  should  not  retire  under  a wrong  impression  of  my  feeling  in  conse- 
quence of  the  communications  made  to  me  on  the  11th  and  12th  inst. 

The  157th  Section  of  Vattel,  Chapter  12,  Book  2d,  is  as  follows: 

“ A treaty  is  valid  if  there  is  no  defect  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  concluded;  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  more  can  be  required 
than  a sufficient  power  in  the  contracting  parties,  and  their  mutual  con- 
sent sufficiently  declared.” 

Therefore,  by  international  law  the  highly  confidential  and  delicate 
negotiation  between  Mr.  Gregg  and  me,  in  progress  since  the  6th  of 
February,  became  suspended,  under  the  coercion  made  known  on  the 
11th  and  12th  inst. 

Who  is  it  who  has  seen  the  Proclamation  of  the  President  against 
filibustering  to  Cuba,— his  proclamation  of  the  18th  of  January,  1854, 
against  unlawful  expeditions  in  the  Pacific,  his  inaugural  message  , and 
the  official  declaration  of  preceding  administrations  relating  to  these 
Islands  in  particular,  that  could  doubt  for  one  moment  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident had  he  heard,  what  I heard,  on  the  11th  and  12th,  he  would  not 
instantly  have  ordered  that  all  negotiations  should  be  suspended  until 
they  could  be  honorably  resumed,  after  every  trace  of  coercion  had 
been  removed,  and  the  King’s  liberty  to  consent  or  not  to  consent,  fully 
and  unquestionably  re-established.  The  only  course  that  I could  pur- 
sue under  circumstances,  the  parallel  of  which,  as  far  as  I know,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation,— and  certainly,  never  in 
the  past  experience  of  this  humble  Kingdom,  is  unmistakably  designat- 
ed in  the  above  quotation  of  Vattel,  and  in  Chapter  XVIII,  Sections  200, 
201,  202. 

Respect  to  the  United  States  Government, — duty  to  the  King  and  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I may  add,  to  myself,  all  alike  required,  in  the  most 
imperative  manner,  that  the  unlawful  threats  of  foreign  intruders  should 
be  instantly  met  by  the  most  determined  resistance.  In  less  than  48 
hours  we  were  prepared  effectually  and  certainly  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rectionary attempt  that  was  threatened,  even  had  it  come  upon  us  in 
the  formidable  shape  in  which  it  was  represented.  With  the  assistance 
kindly  promised  by  jmurself,  through  the  Hon.  David  Gregg,  and  that 
which  was  promptly  promised  by  others,  the  result  of  a struggle  could 
not  have  been  doubtful,  the  rights  of  the  King  would  have  been  vindi- 
cated, and  from  all  I have  seen  of  the  generous  and  merciful  character 
of  His  Majesty,  I would  venture  to  say  that  the  prisoners  would  have 
experienced  at  his  hands,  a clemency  so  much  beyond  what  the  law  and 
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usage  of  nation  allow,  in  such  cases,  as  would  have  filled  them  with  re- 
morse for  having  ever  attempted  and  conspired  to  overturn  his  throne. 

I speak  in  the  supposition  that  such  men  can  be  susceptible  of  gen- 
erous and  ennobling  sentiments,  which  considering  the  designs  imputed 
to  them,  where  they  neither  had  suffered,  nor  could  have  suffered  any  wrong 
whatever,  may  be  very  doubtful.  Ever  since  I have  been  on  these  Isl- 
ands, I have  welcomed  the  ingress  of  American  citizens;  I have  made  it 
a rule,  even  in  political  debate,  never  to  be  wanting  in  personal  respect 
to  those  who  held  Diplomatic  or  Consular  Commissions  from  the  Pres- 
ident; but  I have  no  such  feeling  of  respect  or  consideration  for  filibus- 
ters; and  if  for  that  I am  to  be  blamed,  then  let  the  censure  commence 
with  the  President  himself,  for  my  sentiments  correspond  with  his  Pro- 
clamation, and  so,  I hope  ivill  ever  my  acts. 

In  a private  note  like  this,  I am  forced  to  speak  of  myself  only;  I have 
no  right  to  put  words  in  the  mouths  of  my  colleagues,  but  I know  them 
to  be  at  heart  gentlemen, and  men  of  honor,  and  if  you  believed  them  to  be 
such  in  every  point  of  their  official  duty  to  the  King,  you  can  foretell 
precisely  what  course  they  will  pursue.  I am  quiet  sure  that  you, 
whose  prompt  and  energetic  conduct  in  the  Peninsula  of  “Bassa  Cali- 
fornia” will  be  recorded  in  history,  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages,  in  a 
moral  sense,  of  the  annals  of  the  brave  American  Navy,  can  never 
blame  those  gentlemen  born  in  your  own  country,  who  act  with  me,  as 
the  joint  Depositaries  of  the  confidence  of  King  Kamehameha  III,  for 
uniting  their  efforts  with  mine,  with  the  protection  of  God  and  of  all 
the  friends  whom  the  Almighty  has  given  to  us,  to  repel  with  loathing 
disgust  and  indignation  all  filibusters  who  may  come  among  us  with  the 
insolent  pretension  of  throwing  the  weight  of  their  revolvers  into  the 
balance  of  our  honorable  deliberations. 

Since  the  12th  you  have  several  times  remarked  that  I was  too  much 
excited.  I beg  to  assure  you  that  neither  then  nor  since  have  I known 
excitement  whatever,  beyond  that  of  a strong  indignation.  As  for  fear 
I never  had  one  particle  of  it;  but  I can  assure  you  had  I yielded  to 
such  an  unworthy  impulse,  and  debased  myself  to  the  degree  of  surren- 
dering the  King’s  rights,  under  the  threats  of  filibusters,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  those  residents,  seemingly  acting  in  connivance 
with  them,  my  own  dearest  relations  in  Scotland,  would  have  shunned 
me  as  a filthy  thing, — and  if  my  American-born  colleagues  had  permitted 
me  to  make  that  ignominious  surrender,  a more  plainly  to  perpetrate  the 
treason,  the  stigma  of  Arnold  would  have  clung  to  them  and  to  me  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  during  life  time. 
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I hope  negotiations  will  soon  be  resumed  on  the  honorable  basis  on 
which  they  were  commenced,  and  free  from  the  influence  or  control  of 
parties  who  never  ought  to  have  known  any  thing  about  them.  It  was 
to  you  only  that  I approved  of  cognizance  being  given. 

I remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Yours  ever  truly, 

R.  C.  WYLLIE. 


GREGG  TO  WYLLIE. 


January  26,  1855. 

Sir: — It  is  my  duty  to  enclose  to  you  a copy  of  a letter  addressed  to 
me  yesterday  by  Commander  Bailey  of  U.  S.  S.  “St.  Mary’s,”  relative 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  late  King,  issued  on  the  2d  of  December  last. 
I cannot  suppose  that  there  is  any  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
Hawaiian  Government  as  to  the  precise  extent  and  meaning  of  Captain 
Dornin’s  offer  of  aid.  It  has  reference  to  the  special  emergency  appre- 
hended about  the  middle  of  November,  and  of  course  fell  to  the  ground 
with  the  dangers,  which  it  was  designed  to  ward  off.  Neither  he  nor  I 
had  any  authority  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  looking  beyond  the 
crisis  then  supposed  to  be  immediately  impending.  Our  action  was 
strictly  pro  hac  vice^  and  to  that  extent  alone.  Popular  construction 
gives  to  the  proclamation  a sense  which  could  never  have  been  officially 
intended.  It  bears  date  long  atter  the  apprehensions  of  violence  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  when  the  independence  of  the  Islands  was  supposed 
to  be  “ more  firmly  established  than  ever  before.”  The  formal  acceptance 
of  offers  of  assistance  made  three  weeks  previously, — could  only  have 
been  designed  as  an  act  of  courtesy  and  acknowledgment  to  the  Powers, 
whose  friendly  intentions  had  been  manifested  on  an  occasion  when 
they  were  peculiarly  acceptable. 

Such  was  my  view  of  it,  founded  as  I supposed,  upon  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  facts.  Had  I thought  that  the  existence  of  a permanent  tripar- 
tite protection  was  designed  to  be  intimated,  my  Protest  against  such 
an  influence  would  have  been  prompt,  imperative  and  unqualified.  Such 
a thing  was  never  thought  of  on  my  part,  and  could  not  have  been  un- 
derstood from  any  circumstance,  which  transpired  officially  or  other- 
wise. 

As  the  Proclamation  is  still  kept  standing  in  the  columns  of  the 
“ Polynesian”  newspaper,  I must  beg  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  assuming  an  existing  guarantee  of  protection  by  the  United 
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States  of  America.  I am  anxious  to  remove  all  occasion  of  misappre- 
hension, and  to  preserve  unimpaired,  not  only  the  substance  but  the 
semblance  of  entire  good  faith  and  perfect  concord,  etc.,  etc. 

(Signed)  DAVID  L.  GREGG. 

Capt.  Bailey  wrote  as  follows: 

“It  would  appear  from  the  proclamation  that  England,  France  and 
the  United  States  had  agreed  to  a joint  protectorate  of  the  late  King. 
Such  an  agreement  would  have  been  directly  opposed  to  the  policy  that 
has  ever  been  maintained  by  the  United  States,  and  would  be  in  direct 
violation  of  the  course  adopted  in  refusing  to  unite  with  England  and 
France  in  securing  the  possession  of  Cuba  to  Spain.” 

*****  * 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  My  knowledge  from  the  highest  official 
sources,  that  My  Government  has  been  recently  threatened  with  over- 
throw by  lawless  violence;  and. 

Whereas,  the  Representatives  at  My  Court,  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  France,  being  cognizant  of  these  threats,  have  offer- 
ed Me  the  prompt  assistance  of  the  naval  forces  of  their  respective 
countries; 

I Hereby  Proclaim  My  acceptance  of  the  aid  thus  proffered  in  sup- 
port of  My  Sovereignty.  My  independence  is  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  before. 

Keoni  Ana.  KAMEHAMEHA  III. 

R.  C.  Wyllie. 

Palace,  December  8,  1854. 
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HOISrOLULTT  IN  1853, 

By  warren  GOODALE. 


Read  Before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society 


Honolulu,  H,  I.,  February  22nd  1897. 

To  THE  Hawaiian  Historical  Society, 

Honolulu,  Oahu. 

A few  YYeeks  since,  recalling  to  mind  that  I had  a set  of  six 
lithographic  views  of  Honolulu,  taken  in  1853,  in  my  cabinet  of 
Hawaiian  antiquities  in  Marlboro,  Mass.,  and  that  they  might  be 
of  more  value  here  than  there,  where  they  might  be  of  much  inter- 
est in  studying  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  changes  in  its  ap.- 
pearance,  and  that  your  Society  or  the  Pauahi  Museum  would 
prize  them  with  some  reminiscences  which  I can  add,  I sent  for 
them  to  be  returned,  and  now  offer  them  to  the  Society  through 
you. 

In  the  earl}"  50’s,  Paul  Emmert,  an  artist,  was  living  in  Hono- 
lulu. I think  he  did  not  excel  as  a portrait  painter,  though  he 
may  have  taken  a few  portraits  of  some  of  the  chiefs. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  spent  many  years  among  the  Indians  of 
the  northwest  coast,  and  whose  portraits  of  Indian  chiefs  make  such 
a rare  and  valuable  part  of  the  Smithsonian  collections,  had  been 
here  and  had  secured  portraits  of  a few  Hawaiian  chiefs,  which 
may  be  included  in  that  collection,  which  he  had  intended  to  be 
for  types  of  the  different  races  among  whom  he  had  lived. 
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While  Emmert  was  in  Honolulu  he  made  a series  of  sketches  of 
the  town,  one  from  the  harbor  and  five  from  the  bell-deck  of  the 
Catholic  Cathedral,  which  Burgess  drew  on  stone,  and  which 
were  afterwards  lithographed  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  but 
few  copies  sold  as  the  sets  were  necessarily  held  at  a high  price,  but 
they  were  considered  valuable  at  the  time  as  the  result  of  much 
patient  and  persistent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  not  only  in 
taking  the  sketches  of  the  private  and  public  buildings  which 
form  the  borders,  but  the  bird’s-eye-views  from  the  tower  are  real- 
ly monumental  work.  A few  of  the  buildings  remain  after  these 
forty  years,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  criticize  some  of  the 
perspectives,  though  I am  not  inclined  to  do  so,  as  most  of  the 
drawings  are  suggestively  correct.  You  will  see  to  what  I refer 
in  the  sketch  of  the  Market  house  (now  Brewer  & Co.’s)  in  the  first 
sheet. 

I would  here  notice  a point  that  I cannot  understand,  why  the 
artist  has  not  sketched  a single  building  east  of  Punchbowl  street. 
In  ail  future  times,  as  long  as  Honolulu  may  exist,  there  is  no 
quarter  that  has  had  the  influence  or  would  hold  the  interest  that 
clings  around  the  block  bounded  by  King,  Punchbowl,  Beretania 
and  Alapai  streets.  The  famous  and  infamous  American  Hospital 
was  at  the  corner  of  Punchbowl  and  Beretania,  the  Mission  was 
in  that  block  containing  the  depository  of  their  supplies,  the 
Chamberlain  house,  which  was  designed,  built  and  used  as  their 
depot,  as  can  now  be  seen  from  its  deep  cellar,  large  doors  and 
beam  at  the  makai  end  for  hoisting  in  goods,  the  first  house  of  all, 
(the  Bingham  house)  around  which  you  have  lately  put  a cluster 
of  reminiscences,  the  Castle  home,  source  of  so  great  and  beneficent 
influence,  past,  present  and  future,  Kogers’  house  on  Printer’s 
lane  and  more  than  all  and  above  all  these,  on  the  ground  now 
covered  by  the  Kawaiahao  Female  Seminary,  the  Armstrong-dark 
house  with  the  Mission  Press  and  Bindery,  from  whence  were 
issued  the  Bible  and  all  the  books  of  the  Mission. 

The  Judd-Dimond  house  was  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Punch- 
bowl streets,  where  the  Hopper  house  is  now. 
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Kapaakea  and  his  wife,  Keohokalole,  had  their  large  and  com- 
fortable thatched  house  near  the  Pumping  Station  on  the  slope  of 
PunehbowL 

Jarrett  and  Geo.  Bush  had  houses  near  Thomas  Square. 

There  is  no  trace  of  Punahou.  What  an  omission! 

You  may  know  something  of  my  qualifications  to  speak  of  per- 
sons and  places  in  Honolulu  in  the  past,  but  allow  me  to  refer 
briefly  to  my  experiences  there  from  October,  1847,  till  1867. 

It  may  seem  egotistical,  but  I claim  as  full  and  as  all  round 
knowledge  of  the  place,  people  and  locality  as  any  one  I can  think 
of  as  living  there  now,  and  though  I cannot  verify  some  of  the 
statements  I may  make  by  reference  to  the  files  of  newspapers  of 
that  day  as  I should  like  to  do,  I shall  try  to  make  no  great 
mistakes. 

I would  yield  my  impressions  somewhat  to  Jas.  I.  Howsett  or  tq 
J.  O.  Carter  as  to  “Down  Town,”  and  to  H.  M.  Whitney,  Mark 
Eobinson,  O.  H.  Guliek  and  others  as  to  the  other  part. 

My  credentials  are  comprised  in  this;  October  and  November, 
1847,  I was  connected  with  the  ship  “Minstrel”  in  the  harbor 
and  at  the  wharf. 

From  May,  1848,  for  twelve  months,  I was  a member  of  the 
Eoyal  School  family,  tutor  from  2 to  4 p.  m.,  and  chaperon  (if  thaf 
is  the  word  for  the  duty)  in  their  afternoon  rides  and  sports,  the 
forenoon’s  clerk  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Kahukula  or  District  Inspector  of  schools,  then  Marshal  till 
October,  living  in  the  fort  near  Governor  Kekuanaoa,  covering 
the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  British  ship  ‘ ‘ Amphitrite”  with  the 
best  behaved  crew  on  liberty  I ever  had  dealing  with,  of  the  U. 

S.  Frigate  “Ohio”  with  the  very  worst, — a crew  of  800  men, 

beach  combers  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  after  the  Mexican 
War,  and  also  including  the  time  of  the  French  occupation,  and 
all  this  time  Jailor,  Officer  of  the  Police  Court  daily,  and  of  the 
Superior  Court  in  term  time  with  only  one  foreigner  assisting. 

Then  two  and  a half  years  as  Chief  clerk  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment with  Keoni  Ana,  who  was  Minister. 
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In  1853,  when  these  drawings  were  made,  I was  Collector-Gen- 
eral of  Customs.  So  you  will  see  that  my  duties  brought  me  into 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  into  many  local- 
ities, from  the  homes  which  it  was  a privilege  to  visit,  the  church- 
es and  Government  Offices,  to  the  prisons,  down  through  Cow 
Bay,  Black  Sea,  Bubo  Alley  and  other  slums,  now  happily  wiped 
out  by  the  cleansing  action  of  fire. 

But  you  will  be  wearied  by  this  preface,  already  too  extended. 

View  No.  1 of  Emmert’s  pictures  is  from  Sea  and  Sumner’s  Reef 
near  the  Light  House, — ^beginning  near  the  extreme  left  we  have 
the  building  marked  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  which  was  built  for  a 
flour  mill,  and  was  burned  in  the  year  1860.  In  this  building 
flour  was  made  and  at  one  time  an  attempt  at  making  hard  bread 
from  wheat  grown  on  Maui,  but  it  was  so  hard  and  flinty  that  it 
did  not  fiud  a market,  and  the  growth  of  wheat  was  given  up. 
The  first  attempts  at  cleaning  rice  were  made  in  this  building. 

Next,  passing  to  the  right,  was  the  old  Custom  House  still  stand- 
ing; next,  the  premises  of  Ladd  & Co.,  occupying  the  Ewa  north 
corner  of  Nuuanu  and  Queen;  next,  the  Market  house  now  occu- 
pied by  Brewer  & Co.;  next,  the  smaller  buildings  till  we  come  to 
the  Hale  Mahoe  standing  on  the  south  side  of  Queen  street  at  the 
foot  of  Kaahumanu,  where  Allen  & Robinson’s  building  now  stands; 
next,  a stone  building  in  Robinson  & Co.’s  Ship  Yard,  the  only 
place  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  where  ships  could  be  hove  down 
and  repaired.  This  brings  us  to  the  extreme  right  where  the 
three  arches  are,  the  prison  walls  inside  the  Fort,  while  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  includes  Nuuanu  and  Pauoa  valleys,  the 
mountain  peaks  and  Punchbowl  Hill  forming  the  extreme  back- 
ground of  the  picture. 

The  view  inside  of  the  Fort  in  the  upper  centre  of  the  surround- 
ing buildings  is  the  most  correct  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Fort 
of  which  I have  any  knowledge.  This  was  built  in  1816,  taken 
possession  of  and  damaged  by  the  French  in  1849,  and  demolished 
in  1857. 

The  main  entrance  was  at  the  foot  of  Fort  street.  The  sally 
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port  was  at  the  makai  side  where  water  reached  it  at  high  tide. 

Entering  the  Fort  by  a small  wicket  in  the  large  gates,  we  turn 
to  the  left,  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  first  low  arched 
building  was  the  powder  magazine,  the  second  arched  building 
held  the  gallows  frame,  the  coral  building  was  the  Marshal’s  resi- 
dence, and  the  long  building  was  Governor  Kekuanaoa’s  residence 
and  office.  The  first  courts  of  the  Islands  were  held  here.  On  the 
extreme  right  of  the  picture  which  would  be  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  Fort,  are  three  arched  prison  rooms,  and  at  the  northwest 
corner  are  three  more.  Around  on  the  walls  were  ship’s  cannon 
of  various  calibres.  At  the  foot  of  the  fiag  staff  was  a large  32- 
pounder  of  Spanish  or  Austrian  casting,  for  which  it  was  said  the 
Government  had  paid  $10,000.  There  was  a coat  of  arms  in  high 
relief  and  of  fine  workmanship.  Just  before  the  trunnions  and 
behind  this  on  a scroll  in  raised  letters  was  the  name  of  the  piece, 
“La  Regina,”  and  on  another  scroll  on  the  re-enforce  was  the  motto 
“ Ultima  Ratio  Regum.” 

The  border  picture  marked  No.  7,  and  called  the  Armory,  was 
better  known  as  Mauna  Kilika,  and  was  built  in  1840,  being  one 
of  the  first  Government  buildings.  The  Parliament  met  here,  the 
first  written  constitution  was  constructed  here,  the  Land  Commis- 
sion met  here,  and  many  of  the  historical  associations  of  the  coun- 
try are  connected  with  it. 

When  there  was  trouble  with  the  French  (which  came  to  a crisis 
in  1849,  having  been  brought  about  in  great  measure  by  personal 
quarrels  between  Dillon  and  Wyllie,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs),  and  the  French  threatened  to  bombard  the  town  unless 
ten  peremptory  demands  w'ere  complied  with,  it  become  known  that 
the  Government  would  not  yield.  It  was  well  understood  that  the 
French  Consul  and  Admiral  De  Tromelin  were  in  earnest,  and 
there  was  of  course  great  excitement  in  the  city.  The  British 
Commissioner  and  the  American  Consul,  Judge  Terrill,  entered  a 
solemn  protest  lest  the  property  of  foreigners  in  the  city  should 
be  injured. 

The  American  sloop  of  war  ‘ ‘ Preble”  had  arrived  a few  days 
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previously  from  China,  and  was  anchored  inside  of  the  French 
steamer  “ Gassendi.” 

She  had  lost  many  men  in  China  from  dysentery  and  most  of 
tlie  survivors  of  the  crew  were  still  suffering-.  The  Government 
had  allowed  the  Captain  the  use  of  Mauna  Edlika  for  a hospital 
for  such  of  his  men  as  were  able  to  be  moved  on  shore,  leaving- 
him  only  men  enough  on  board  to  man  a boat  and  one  battery. 
He  put  springs  on  his  cable  and  swung  around  broadside  to  the 
“Gassendi,”  and  sent  word  on  board  that  if  they  fired  on  tlie 
Fort  and  disturbed  the  men  in  his  hospital  he  would  ‘ ‘ blow  thefii 
out  of  tlie  water.”  As  Mauna  Kilika  stood  outside  of  the  south- 
east side  of  the  Fort,  it  would  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  We  saw  them 
manning  the  boats  of  the  French  Frigate  ‘ ‘ Poursuivante”  lying 
outside  the  reef.  About  noon,  C.  R.  Bishop,  who  was  Collector 
of  Customs,  closed  the  Custom  House  and  went  up  town.  The 
Executive  Ministers  who  had  offices  in  the  Honolulu  House  (the 
building  marked  No.  4)  now  Thurston  & Stanley’s  office,  took 
such  documents  as  they  might  need  at  once,  closed  their  offices 
and  the  iron  gates  in  front,  and  went  up  to  the  Palace. 

The  Governor,  at  the  Fort,  sent  up  new  halyards  and  a small 
new  flag.  He  sent  his  family  to  his  outside  residence,  and  there 
remained  in  the  Fort  only  the  Governor,  the  Marshal  (myself)  and 
the  prisoners  who  were  locked  into  their  rooms.  As  the  boats 
came  in  from  the  “Poursuivante”  and  passed  the  “Gassendi,” 
they  were  joined  by  the  latter’s  boats.  The  French  troops  landed 
at  the  foot  of  Nuuanu  street.  There  was  great  confusion,  the  peo- 
ple on  shore  mixing  in  with  the  troops  as  they  landed  and  all  the 
way  to  the  Fort.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  crowd  seemed  to 
have  the  right  of  way.  Marching  into  the  Fort  the  French  troops 
formed  in  line  in  the  Plaza.  The  officer  in  command,  seeing  an 
officer  on  the  walls  of  the  Fort,  went  to  him,  and  saluting  him  be- 
gan to  explain  to  him  what  he  was  there  for.  The  Governor  did 
not  understand  his  French  nor  his  English,  so  he  turned  to  me 
and  asked  if  I understood  Hawaiian,  I told  him  “ Yes.”  He  then 
repeated  his  speech  to  the  Governor,  the  Governor,  however. 
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glanced  at  me  and  shook  his  head,  meaning  that  I should  not  in- 
terpret, and  said  to  me  that  he  was  going  up  to  the  Palace.  The 
French  officer  then  asked  me  who  occupied  the  small  house,  I 
replied  that  I did  so,  and  that  I was  there  to  look  out  for  the 
prisoners  in  the  cells.  He  said  that  he  must  have  my  rooms  for 
officers’  quarters  and  the  prison  rooms  for  barracks,  and  he  at 
once  turned  the  prisoners  out  at  the  sally  port. 

The  French  remained  nearly  a week,  when  from  the  look-outs^ 
from  which  the  interior  of  the  Fort  could  be  seen  we  saw  them 
making  preparations  for  departure.  They  destroyed  the  Govern- 
or’s furniture,  broke  nearly  every  window  in  his  house,  and  cov- 
ered the  walls  with  slanderous  words  and  pictures,  inside  and  out, 
broke  the  trunnions  off  all  the  iron  cannon  mounted  on  the  walls, 
piled  the  carriages  together  and  burned  them,  officers  and  men 
joining  in  the  destruction. 

The  composition  gun  “La  Kegina”  resisted  all  their  efforts  to 
break  the  trunnions,  even  after  procuring  cold  chisels  with  which 
they  made  deep  cuts,  so  they  rammed  it  full  of  grass,  gravel  and 
stones,  boarded  their  boats  and  left.  The  brass  cannon  was  after- 
wards sold  for  $600  and  sent  to  the  New  York  Bell  Foundry. 

In  a few  days  the  Admiral  and  the  Consul  left  Honolulu , taking 
with  them  the  Government  schooner  “ Kamehameha  III.” 

The  border  picture  marked  No.  9 is  the  “ Charity  School,”  of 
which  there  should  be  written  a complete  history.  The  foreign 
residents  were  having  large  families,  and  there  were  also  many 
fatherless  half  castes. 

Funds  were  raised  in  1832  for  the  erection  of  this  building, 
which  was  of  coral  stone  and  stood  in  a lane  running  from  King- 
street  to  Queen  street  near  the  Waikiki  end  of  the  Judiciary  build- 
ing. They  bought  a lot  and  built  a residence  for  the  first  teach- 
er, Andrew  Johnstone  and  his  wife,  at  the  corner  of  King  and 
Alapai  streets,  the  present  residence  of  Chas.  H.  Atherton  . Stephen 
Keynolds,  whose  store  was  in  the  lot  opposite  the  present  Station 
House,  and  whose  residence  now  faces  Union  and  Hotel  streets, 
took  special  interest  in  this  school.  I have  often  stood  in  the 
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street  when  he  had  his  weekly  dancing  school  for  the  pupils,  and 
seen  him  playing  his  violin  and  teaching  the  steps. 

The  Charity  School  was  built  in  1832,  eight  years  before  the 
Royal  Schools,  and  nine  years  before  Punahou  School.  Reynold's 
house  is  No.  9,  Plate  2.  His  store  is  No.  13,  Plate  3. 

The  border  picture  marked  No.  1,  called  the  “Royal  School,” 
at  the  junction  of  Emma  and  Punchbowl  streets,  is  called  that 
only  because  it  followed  the  real  Royal  School.  This  was  situated 
on  a large  lot  on  Palace  Walk,  north  of  the  Palace  where  the  Drill 
Shed  and  Barracks  now  are. 

The  older  scholars,  of  whom  there  were  only  thirteen,  had  left 
the  school,  Alexander  Liholiho  going  into  Mr.  Bates’  office.  Lot 
Kamehameha  into  Judge  Lee’s  office,  and  William  Lunalilo  into 
Mr.  Wyllie’s  office. 

Mrs.  Bishop,  Mrs.  Pratt,  Mary  Paiaina  (who  married  Griswold) 
and  Jane  Luhiau,  who  married  Jasper,  had  also  left  the  school. 
John  li,  and  Sarai,  his  wife,  who  had  been  guardians  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  young  chiefs,  took  most  of  the  younger  scholars  into 
their  family.  They  lived  where  the  Judiciary  Building  is. 

The  border  picture  No.  5 bears  a resemblance  to  the  old  Palace ^ 

The  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  Executive  Buildings  were 
divided  into  three  parts  by  high  coral  walls  running  from  King 
street  to  Palace  Walk. 

The  Ewa  side,  third,  contained  the  residences  of  Henry  Sea 
and  William  Sumner,  Plate  5,  Nos.  13  and  16,  of  Keoni  Ana  and 
of  Prince  Lot,  Plate  3,  No.  5,  on  the  corner  of  King  and  Richards 
streets,  called  Haliimaile.  The  Waikiki,  third,  belonged  to  Kekau- 
|Uohi,  the  mother  of  Lunalilo.  This  contained  the  Royal  Mausoleum, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  rivalry  between  her  son  and 
the  children  of  Konia  (Kinau?)  that  the  mausoleum  in  Nuuanu 
was  built  and  the  remains  of  the  chiefs  removed. 

The  churches  on  this  plate  are  easily  recognized,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Native  church.  No.  11,  (Smith’s  Church)  since  re- 
placed by  Kaumakapili  Church,  which  now  has  two  towers. 

The  steamer  “ Akamai,”  view  14,  has  a history  which  has  been 
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often  told.  The  Bethel  was  built  in  1833.  Kawaiahao  Church 
was  commenced  in  1840,  and  completed  in  1842.  The  Court 
House  was  built  in  1851. 

Punahou  was  commenced  in  1841.  Public  streets  were  com- 
menced in  1837.  The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  was  published  in 
1839. 

Where  the  two  small  sheds  are  between  the  Custom  House  and 
the  Market  House,  the  first  water  pipe  was  laid  in  1847,  bringing 
water  from  the  taro  patches  and  auwais  back  of  the  present  High 
School. 

On  picture  No.  6 of  the  Court  House,  now  Hackfeld  & Co.’s 
store,  there  is,  I think,  an  anachronism.  I think  the  small  car- 
riages drawn  by  natives  had  gone  out  of  use  before  1853  when 
these  pictures  were  taken.  I recollect  only  three  after  1850. 


LIST  OP  PICTURES  OF  HONOLULU 
Presented  by  the  late  W.  Goodale  to  the  Historical  Society. 

PLATE  No.  ], 


View  of  Honolulu  from  a Point  Near  the  Lighthouse. 


Cut  No. 1,  The  Old  Custom  House 
2,  Interior  of  the  Fort 
3^  Old  Market  House 

4,  Honolulu  House 

5,  Old  Palace 

6,  Court  House 

7,  Armory,  (Mauna  Kilika) 


CutNo.8,  Royal  School 
9,  Charity  School 

10,  Stone  Church,  (Kawaiahao) 

11,  Catholic  Church 

12,  Kaumakapili  Church 

13,  Bethel  Church 

14,  Steamer  Akamai 


PLATE  No.  2, 


View  of  Honolulu  from  the  Catholic  Church,  looking  South-east. 


Cut  No. 1,  John  Young’s  House 

2,  Mr.  Angel,  U.  S.  Consul’s 

Residence  ^ 

3,  Gen.  Miller,  H.  B.  M. 

Consul’s  Residence 

4,  M.  Perrin,  French  Con- 

sul’s Residence 

5,  Princes  Alexander  and 

Lot,  (Haliimaile) 

6,  Mr.  Armstrong’s  Res. 

7,  L.  Anthon,  Danish  Con- 

sul’s House 


CutNo.8,  United  States  Consulate 
9,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Consul  of 
Bremen 

10,  Mr.  E.  O.  Hall’s  Res. 

11,  Mr.  Davis,  Consul  of  Peru 

12,  Mr.  Wyllie’s  Residence 

13,  Mr.  Gregg,  United  States 

Commissioner 

14,  Mr.  Montgomery 

15,  Mr.  Hackfeld,  Consul  of 

Sweden 


PLATE  No.  3, 

View  of  Honolulu  from  the  Catholic  Church,  looking 
South  westward . 


CutNo.1,  Dentist  Office 

2,  Commercial  Hotel 

3,  National  Hotel,  etc 

4,  French  Hotel 

5,  F.  Spencer 

6,  I.  A.  Franz  & Fisher, 

Cabinet  Makers 

7,  Tailor  Shop,  C.  Nicholson 

8,  Stuart  & Rahe,  Cabinet 

Makers 


CutNo.9,  H.  Hackfeld  & Co 

10,  Ruggles  & Co,  Drug 
Store 

11,  French  Store,  P.  Mitchell 

12,  Reynold’s  Store 

13,  Chas.  Vincent 

14,  Globe  Hotel 

15,  Hudson  Bay  Co 

16,  Dr.  Lathrop,  Drug  Store 
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PLATE  No.  4, 

View  of  Honolulu  from  the  Catholic  Church,  looking 
Westward. 


CutNo.1,  Rice  & Co 

2,  T.  Spencer,  Ship  Chandler 

3,  Makee  & An  then’s  Build- 

ing 

4,  C.  Brewer  & Co 

5,  D.  N.  Plitner 

6,  J.  C.  Spalding 

7,  Honolulu  Iron  Works 

8,  H.  Sea,  Coady  & Co 


Cut  No. 9,  Hawaiian  Steam  Nav.  Co 

10,  Polynesian  Office 

11,  Allen  & Co 

12,  Porter  & Ogden 

13,  B.  F.  Snow 

14,  Mitchell  & Fales,  Ship 
Chandlers 

15,  Melchers  & Co 

16,  Von  Holt  & Heuck 


PLATE  No.  5, 

View  of  Honolulu  from  the  Catholic  Church,  looking 
Northwest. 


Cut  No.  1,  Bullion 

2,  Mr.  J.  Dudoit 

3,  Capt.  Snow’s  Residence 

4,  Mr.  Cartwright’s  Res. 

5,  J.  C.  Spalding’s  Res. 

6,  T.  Spencer’s  Res. 

7,  Dr.  Ford 

8,  Capt.  Crabbe 


Cut  No. 9,  Mr.  Dowsett 

10,  Porter  & Ogden  Res. 

11,  Macfarlane  Res. 

12,  Mr.  Sumner’s  Res. 

13,  Dr.  Wood’s  Res. 

14,  The  “ Bungalow  ” 

15,  Dr.  Newcomb 

16,  Mr.  Sea 


PLATE  No.  6, 


View  of  Honolulu  from  Catholic  Church,  looking  Mauka. 


Cut  No.  1,  Dr  Lathrop’s  Res. 

2,  Paki’s  Res. 

3,  Washington  Place 

4,  John  li’s  Res. 

5,  Judge  Andrew’s  Res. 

6,  John  Ladd’s  Res. 

7,  J.  H.  Wood’s  Res. 

8,  Mr.  Wood 


CutNo.9,  a.  B.  Bate’s  Res. 

10,  Capt.  Makee’s  Res. 

11,  Dr.  Judd’s  Res. 

12,  Dr.  Hillebrand’s  Res. 

13,  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon’s  Res. 

14,  Capt.  Luce’s  Res. 

15,  Rev.  A.  Bishop’s  Res. 

16,  Waterfall,  Nuuanu  Valley 


Note — Our  lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Warren  Goodale, 
having  left  his  paper  on  Old  HonolulIj  incomplete,  Mr.  Thos.  G. 
Thrum  kindly  consented  to  write  a continuation  of  the  same, 
which  he  has  carried  out  in  his  usual  accurate  and  exhaustive 
manner.  The  following  article  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the 
future  historians  of  Honolulu. 


W.  D.  A. 


Supplementary  Article 


By  THOS.  G.  thrum, 


READ  BEFORE  THE  HAWAIIAN  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  FEB.  H,  1898. 


PLATE  No.  2— DESCRIPTION  OF  MARGINAL  CUTS. 

Cut  No.  1 — John  Young’s  house,  situate  on  Richards  street,  at 
about  the  present  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the 
Executive  Building  from  that  thoroughfare.  It,  as 
also  No.  5,  (Haliimaile)  gave  way  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  Palace  grounds  in  1879.  John  Young,  better 
known  as  Keoni  Ana,  son  of  John  Young  of  Kameha- 
meha’s  time,  was  Minister  of  the  Interior  from  March, 
1846,  till  June,  1857,  when  he  resigned  through  ill 
health  and  died  the  month  following.  He  was  also 
Kuhina  Nui,  or  Premier,  during  this  period  in  the 
reigns  of  Kamehameha  III  and  TV,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Princess  Victoria  Kamamalu. 

Cut  No.  2 — Residence  of  Alexander  G.  Angel,  U.  S.  Consul,  situate 
on  Fort  street,  a two-story  building  still  in  existence, 
though  somewhat  altered,  near  the  Catholic  school  and 
now  part  of  its  premises.  It  was  known  earlier  as  the 
“ Turrell  premises,”  Joel  Turrell,  a former  American 
Consul,  securing  them  in  1846,  then  disposing  of  his 
interest  therein,  in  1854,  to  W.  A.  Aldrich,  whose 
home  it  was  up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  San 
Fj-ancisco  about  ten  or  twelve  years  later. 
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Cut  No.  3 — Eesidence  of  General  Miller,  H.  B.  M.  Consul,  Beretania 
street,  adjoining  Washington  Place.  By  the  testimony 
of  old  residents  this  building  was  standing  as  early  as 
1833.  The  earlier  occupancy  of  these  premises  by 
Charlton,  also  the  representative  of  Great  Britain, 
obtained  for  it  among  Hawaiians  the  name  “ Pelekane,” 
which  was  eventually  applied  to  the  street  on  which  it 
fronted.  The  side  street,  named  after  General  Miller, 
was  so  named  much  later  as  he  did  not  arrive  here  till 
1844. 

The  low  cottage,  standing  far  back  from  the  street, 
with  its  extensive  lawn  and  branching  trees  give  it, 
more  than  any  other  place  here,  the  appearance  of  an 
English  home,  as  in  fact  it  was,  continuously,  up  to 
1894,  when  its  lease  was  transferred  by  the  McKibbins 
to  Liliuokalani. 

Cut  No.  4 — Eesidence  of  M.  Perrin,  French  Consul,  situate  in  the 
lot  at  the  corner  of  Chaplain  and  Nuuanu  streets. 
This  was  the  old  “ Skinner”  premises,  later  given  the 
name  of  “Eden  Place”  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  the  then 
owner,  in  honor  of  Captain  Eden  of  H.  B.  M.  S. 
Amphitrite,  at  whose  service  it  was  placed  during  his 
visit  here  in  1849.  The  building,  two-story,  of  coral, 
is  still  standing,  occupied  by  Chinese,  and  hidden 
behind  wooden  structures  used  as  Japanese  and 
Chinese  shops. 

Cut  No.  6 — “Stone  House,”  residence  of  Eichard  Armstrong, 
situated  on  Beretania,  at  the  head  of  Eichards  street, 
adjoining  Washington  Place  on  the  north,  was  built 
about  1848  or  9.  The  educational  influence  of  this 
home,  not  only  in  these  islands  but  in  the  United 
States,  by  the  founding  of  the  Hampton  Institute, 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  of  its  sons,  the  late 
Gen.  Samuel  C.  Armstrong,  is  memorable. 

The  building  is  now  the  preparatory  department 
of  Oahu  College. 
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Cut  No.  7 — Residence  of  Louis  Antbon,  Danish  Consul,  a two-story 
coral  building  situate  at  the  corner  of  Beretania  street 
and  Garden  lane,  erected  by  Eli  Jones  about  the  year 
1832.  Several  years  ago  the  premises  became  part  of 
the  Catholic  Mission,  adjoining,  and  the  building 
shown  is  now  the  residence  of  the  Bishop.  Not  long 
since  a wooden  addition  of  some  length  was  made 
thereto  on  the  Garden  lane  side,  but  the  front  remains 

Cut  No.  8 — United  States  Consulate,  situate  on  Queen  street, 
adjoining  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.’s  premises,  long  since 
demolished,  its  site  being  covered  in  part  by  the  new 
structure  occupied  by  Theo.  H.  Davies  & Co. 

Cut  No.  9 — Residence  of  Stephen  Reynolds,  Consul  of  Bremen, 
situated  on  Union  street  opposite  the  Monsarrats,  a 
spacious  one-story  coral  building,  built  by  Geo.  Wood 
sometime  in  the  thirties,  and  famed  in  Reynold’s  time 
as  his  (Reynold’s)  evening  dancing  school.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Catholic  Sister’s  School  the  premi- 
ses have  been  taken  over  by  the  Mission,  and  the  house 
materially  altered  by  the  erection  thereon  of  a large 
upper  story  of  wood. 

Cut  No. 10— E.  O.  Hall’s  residence,  Nuuanu  Valley,  a two-story 
wooden  building  with  verandahs  to  both  floors.  It 
was  erected  by  Mr.  Hall  in  1852,  and  has  been  the 
family  homestead,  continuously  up  to  this  writing,  with 
little  if  any  external  change.  This  house,  built  of 
white  pine,  was  framed  in  the  East  and  shipped  out 
“ round  the  Horn.” 

Cut  No. 11 — Residence  of  Robt.  G.  Davis,  Consul  of  Peru.  This 
was  a cottage  which  stood  in  back  between  Dr.  Wood’s 
and  Paki’s,  and  was  reached  by  a lane  from  Hotel 
street.  Some  years  ago  it  became  part  of  the  Me.  Grew 
premises,  the  now  “Arlington”  property  absorbing 
an  adjoining  piece  and  the  lane. 
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CutNo.12 — E.  C.  Wyllie’s  residence,  Eosebank,  Nuuanu  Valley, 
now  and  for  some  years  past  owned  and  occupied  b}" 
F.  A.  Schaefer,  Esq.  Mr.  Wyllie  arrived  here  with 
Genl.  Miller  in  1844  and  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1845  and  continued  as  such  up  to  his  death 
in  1865.  He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  jealous  for 
the  promotion  and  welfare  of  Hawaii  and  the  honor  of 
the  Kings  under  whom  he  served. 

CutNo.13 — Eesidence  of  David  L.  Gregg,  U.  S.  Commissioner, 
corner  of  Hotel  and  Alakea  streets,  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  for  which  this  cot- 
tage was  torn  down  in  1882. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  as  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Gregg  was  appointed  by  Kamehameha  IV  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  which  position  he  held,  despite  much 
public  opposition,  till  August,  1862. 

CuTNo.l4~Mr.  John  Montgomery’s  residence.  This  was  situated 
beyond  Smith’s  bridge  at  Kamakela,  near  the  Nuuanu 
stream,  the  same  premises  as  have  been  occupied  for  a 
number  of  years  past  by  the  St.  Louis  College.  At  the 
time  of  Judge  Montgomery’s  occupancy  the  grounds 
were  noted  as  being  the  finest  flower  garden  in  the  city. 

Cut  No.  15— Eesidence  of  Mr.  H.  Hackfeld,  Consul  of  Sweden. 

This  house  was  situated  on  Fort  street;  it  stood  in 
back  from  the  road,  just  above  the  old  Ehler’s  store, 
Hud  for  a long  time  subsequently  was  occupied  as  the 
residence  of  C.  E.  Williams.  It  was  still  in  existence 
a little  while  ago  as  a storehouse  in  the  rear  of  the 
Campbell  building  now  occupied  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Wichman. 
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PLATE  No.  3. 

Cut  No.  1 — Shown  simply  as  “Dentist’s  Office,”  has  historic 
interest  as  the  late  Dr.  J Mott  Smith’s  original 
establishment  that  stood  on  Fort  street  a little  above 
the  French  Hotel  premises,  land  which  he  occupied  till 
moving  with  Dr.  Hillebrand  into  the  two-story  wooden 
building  on  the  corner  of  Hotel  and  Fort  streets,  the 
, site  of  the  new  three-story  brick  edifice  known  as  the 
Mott  Smith  building. 

Cut  No.  2 — Commercial  Hotel.  This  is  one  of  the  early  day 
concerns  that  are  still  with  us,  and  under  the  same 
Macfarlane  name  of  ownership  as  then,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Nuuanu  rnd  Beretania  streets.  The  time  of 
its  building,  and  party  or  parties  interested,  have  not 
been  learned. 

Cut  No.  3 — National  Hotel.  This  was  a centrally  located  and  some- 
what noted  establishment — in  its  day — carried  on  by 
Jos.  Booth  up  to  his  death  in  1868,  and  for  some  time 
afterward  by  the  estate,  situated,  with  several  branch 
concerns,  at  the  corner  of  Nuuanu  and  Hotel  streets. 
The  building  shown  stood  in  the  rear  and  during  its 
existence,  for  the  most  part,  was  simply  an  eating 
house.  With  adjoining  buildings  it  so  suffered  in  the 
“ Chinatown  fire  ” of  1886,  that  it  was  torn  down  for 
the  new  street  opening  and  widening  which  followed 
that  event.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  the  Waverly 
Block. 

Cut  No.  4 — The  French  Hotel.  This  building  was  situated  on 
Fort  street,  above  Hotel,  though  the  premises  run 
through  to  Union  street,  as  they  do  to-day.  The  place 
had  fame  in  Victor  Chancerel’s  (the  lessor’s)  day  and 
natural  attractions  for  many  during  the  French  politi- 
cal troubles  here.  The  building  shown  was  afterwards 
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the  Foreign  Office  and  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education 
during  the  occupancy  of  the  whole  premises  as  Govern- 
ment Offices  prior  to  moving  to  Aliiolani  Hale  in  1874. 
For  a number  of  years  past  this  old  hotel  has  been 
used  as  the  paint  shop  and  repository  of  the  Carriage 
factory  of  Wright  Bros,  and  their  predecessors,  the 
front  built  out  on  a line  with  the  street  and  cut  up 
into  sundry  small  shops,  so  changing  the  appearance  of 
things  as  to  be  beyond  recognition  by  old  residents. 

Cut  No.  5 — Frank  Spencer,  dealer  in  dry  goods  and  general  mer- 
chandise, situate  on  Hotel  street,  between  Nuuanu  and 
the  corner  of  the  extension  (since  the  fire  of  1886)  of 
Smith  street.  The  two-story  building  shown  was  of 
wood;  the  rear  and  upstairs  portion  being  the  living 
rooms  of  the  family.  This  store,  with  George  Clark’s 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  were  the  fashionable 
establishments  of  their  day;  that  is,  they  catered  more 
for  the  trade  of  foreign  families. 

Cut  No.  6 — Lafrenz  & Fisher,  Cabinet  makers;  subsequently  Fisher 
& Jurgens,  then  W.  Fisher,  situate  on  Hotel  street; 
the  building  shown  is  still  in  existence,  adjoining  the 
T.  M.  C.  A.  building,  but  the  present  successor  to  the 
business  is  Mr.  Wicke,  located  for  some  years  past 
around  the  corner,  on  Alakea  street. 

Cut  No.  7 — Tailor  shop  of  Chas.  Nicholson,  formerly  occupied  by 
Dixon  Brothers,  general  merchants.  This  was  situated 
on  King  street,  afterwards  moved  into  by  Castle  & 
Cooke,  and  the  site  on  the  corner  of  Bethel  street  of 
their  present  store. 

Cut  No.  8 — Stuart  & Rahe,  Cabinet  makers,  successors  to  R.  A.  S. 

Wood,  and  succeeded  in  turn  by  C.  E.  Williams.  The 
Illustration  is  of  the  two-story  wooden  building  situate 
on  Hotel  street,  near  Fort,  that  served  them  many 
years  till  the  march  of  progress  demanded  its  site  for 
the  brick  block  now  existing. 
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Cut  No.  9 — This  building  shown  as  Hackfeld  & Co’s  was  the  old 
Ehler’s  store  on  Fort  street,  known  among  the  natives 
as  “Hale  Kilika  ” — or  silk  house,  (this  must  not  be 
confused  with  Mauna  Kilika)  and  only  last  year  gave 
way  for  the  new  building  by  Jas.  Campbell  called  the 
Ehler’s  Block.  This  was  generally  known  as  the  retail 
branch  of  Hackfeld  & Co’s  Queen  street  establishment. 

Cut  No.  10— Buggies  k Co’s  Drug  Store.  This  was  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Merchant  and  Kaahumanu  streets.  It  was  a 
two-story  coral  building  erected  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wood 
about  1845  or  6.  It  was  moved  into  by  Dr.  E.  Hoffman 
from  his  Queen  street  store  about  1865  and  vacated  in 
1877  that  it  might  be  torn  down  to  give  place  to  the 
present  Bank  building  of  Bishop  & Co. 

CutNo.11— “ French  Store  ” of  P.  Mitchell,  situate  on  King  street, 
adjoining  the  Globe  Hotel  premises  at  this  time,  though 
it  wound  up  its  existence  later  on  Nuuanu  street  at 
the  Mitchell  & Fale’s  stand. 

CutNo.12— Beynold’s  store,  a low  two-story  ' coral  building  that 
stood  in  back  of  where  the  present  Boyal  Hotel  stands, 
corner  of  Nuuanu  and  Merchant  streets.  It  was 
probably  erected  by  him  some  time  in  the  thirties,  as 
his  first  store  in  1829,  after  his  leaving  French’s 
employ,  was  of  grass.  This  stone  building  was  torn 
down  about  1855,  just  before  the  erection  of  the  first 
Sailor’s  Home. 

Cut  No. 13 — Shown  as  Chas.  Vincent’s,  was  the  carpenter  shop  on 
King  street,  near  Maunakea,  a wooden  two-story 
building,  with  his  office  in  the  brick  structure  on  the 
corner.  This  place  was  the  centre  of  activity  for  quite 
a while  following  the  period  of  small-pox.  Vincent’s 
force  of  mechanics,  (augmented  by  several  from  San 
Francisco,  including  sash,  door  and  blind  makers,  and 
one  or  two  wood  carvers,)  secured  him  the  best  work 
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of  the  town.  It  was  by  this  influx  of  coast  workmen 
that  the  time  of  commencing  work  in  the  morning  was 
changed  to  seven  o’clock,  to  labor  continuously,  as  now, 
till  noon,  instead  of  beginning  at  half-past  six  and 
knocking  off  at  half-past  seven  for  a half  hour’s 
breakfast. 

Cut  No.  14.— Globe  Hotel,  about  this  time  kept  by  L.  Franconi, 
was  situated  in  back  from  King  street,  near  Fort,  with 
entrance  from  both.  We  fail  to  find  the  time  of  its 
erection,  or  who  by,  but  the  main  building  only  gave 
way  last  year  to  meet  the  building  improvements  on 
Fort  street  in  the  erection  of  the  Ehler’s  Block. 

Cut  No.  15— Hudson  Bay  Co.’s  Store,  Queen  street,  a two-story 
coral  building,  another  of  the  early  day  structures,  as 
it  was  in  use  by  the  Company  in  1835  or  earlier. 
During  its  existence  it  had  sundry  successive  agents 
or  managers,  principal  of  whom  perhaps  was  George 
Belly,  owing  to  his  longer  residence  here.  During 
his  term  Honolulu  was  visited  by  Sir  George  Simpson, 
one  of  its  home  directors,  who  did  this  country  good 
service  in  counteracting  in  London  much  of  the  evil 
work  that  his  nephew,  Alexr.  Simpson,  did  here  in 
1842  or  3 as  the  Acting  British  Consul  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Charlton,  in  pressing  the  claims  for  alleged 
injuries  to  British  subjects. 

This  store  ceased  with  Bissell’s  term  of  Agency, 
about  1863,  and  in  all  its  period  was  known  as  having 
but  one  price,  whether  for  a single  article  or  a dozen; 
or  one  piece  or  a whole  bale  of  goods. 

Cut  No. 16— Dr.  Lathrop’s  Drug  Store,  a two-story  wooden  building 
situate  on  Queen  street  adjoining  the  Makee  & Anthon 
block,  succeeded  to  and  occupied  as  such  for  many 
years  by  Dr.  Me.  Kibbin.  The  house  is  still  standing 
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and  in  use  as  a Chinese  Coffee  Shop,  the  last  of  the  old 
time  structures  remaining  on  that  thoroughfare. 

PLATE  No.  4. 

Cu>iNo.  1 — Rice  & Co.,  a General  Commission  and  Auction  firm 
composed  at  this  time  of  Wm.  B.  Rice  and  A.  P.  Everett, 
doing  business  at  the  Ewa  corner  of  Nuuanu  and  Queen 
streets,  with  John  F.  Colburn  as  their  Auctioneer. 

' They  occupied  the  second  floor;  on  the  first,  or  ground 
floor,  was  the  wholesale  liquor  business  of  H.  Robinson 
& Co.  This  building,  which  was  of  coral,  was  the  one 
in  which  the  historic  firm  of  Ladd  & Co.  did  business 
in  their  day  here.  On  its  demolition,  about  1870,  the 
blocks  of  coral  were  used — as  a trial — to  pave  Kaahu- 
manu  street,  but  a few  years  proved  its  unfitness  for 
street  traffic. 

Adjoining  Rice  & Co’s.,  is  shown  Ed.  Burgess’ 
Coffee  Shop,  a small  wooden  structure  that  lined  with 
Nuuanu  street.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer 
refreshment  saloon  of  its  kind  in  Honolulu.  Shortly 
after  the  time  of  these  views  Burgess  was  succeeded  by 
Fox,  the  baker,  and  on  his  retiring  from  business,  it 
was  bought  by  H.  J.  Nolte,  his  assistant,  and  G. 
Wilhelm  (now  of  Hilo).  After  some  changes  the  busi- 
ness is  found  located  on  the  opposite  corner,  eventually 
owning  the  building,  but  on  the  erection  of  the  Beaver 
Block,  in  1878,  Mr.  Nolte  moved  from  “ the  old  corner,” 
as  it  was  called,  and  opened  his  present  Beaver  Coffee 
Saloon,  on  Fort  street. 

Cut  No.  2 — T.  Spencer,  Ship  Chandler,  Queen  street.  This  store 
was  famed  in  the  flush  whaling  days  as  headquarters 
of  the  fleet,  and  the  stand  now  occupied  by  the  Inter- 
island Steam  Navigation  Co.  has,  under  various  owner- 
ships, outlived  all  city  front  competitors. 

In  the  full  tide  of  success  Capt.  Tom  Spencer,  as 
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he  was  familiarly  known,  bought  the  land  and  business 
interests  of  B,  Pitman  Esq.  at  Hilo,  and  moved  thither 
in  1861.  As  the  whaling  business  declined  he  trans- 
ferred his  attention  from  Merchandising  to  sugar, 
which,  with  his  generous  hospitality,  largely  reduced 
his  wealth  l^y  the  time  of  his  death  in  1884.  He  was 
well  known  as  a large  hearted  man  and  an  intensely 
patriotic  American. 

Cut  No.  3 — Makee  & Anthon’s  Block.  This  was  the  first  three- 
storied brick  building  erected  in  Honolulu.  It  was 
built  in  1853,  its  pressed  bricks  and  dressed  granite 
trimmings  coming,  with  its  plans,  from  Boston . Though 
now  occupied  entirely  by  M.  S.  Grinbaum  & Co., 
General  and  Commission  Merchants  and  Sugar  Factors, 
its  early  days  are  recalled  as  giving  space  to  Aldrich  & 
Bishop,  Importers  and  dealers  in  general  Mdse,  on 
Queen  street;  Dr.  Hoffman’s  Drug  Store  on  the  corner, 
an  office  on  the  Kaahumanu  street  mauka  end,  that  a 
few  years  later— August  17th.  1857 — was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Bank  of  Bishop  & Co.  Offices  on  the  second 
floor  were  occupied  by  D.  C.  Waterman,  Shipping  and 
Comm.  Merchant  and  by  C.  A.  & H.  E.  Poor,  Impor- 
ters and  Genrl.  Merchants.  This  latter  firm  was  also 
largely  interested  in  the  then  flourishing  Pulu  business 
of  the  islands.  Both  Capt.  Makee  and  Louis  Anthon 
had  offices  for  a time  in  the  building,  but  their  part- 
nership expired  by  limitation  while  the  foundations 
were  being  laid. 

Cut  No.  4— C.  Brewer  & Co.  Shipping  & Comm.  Merchants.  The 
sketch  is  shown  as  the  office  jointly  of  Brewer  & Co. 
and  S.  H.  Williams  & Co.  which  stood  in  the  rear  of 
the  Fort  street  building,  now  occupied  by  H.  May  & 
Co.  The  warehouse,  still  doing  the  same  firm  good 
service,  is  seen  in  the  back  ground.  A few  years  sub- 
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sequent  to  the  time  of  the  sketches  under  review  the 
place  of  business  of  the  firm  was  moved  to  the  Market 
building,  on  Queen  street.  The  full  early  history  of 
this  house  has  recently  had  publication  and  is  doubt- 
less familiar  to  all. 

Cut  No.  5 — D.  N.  Flitner,  Watchmaker,  Jeweler  and  Chronometer 
rater,  succeeded  to  the  business  and  stand  of  E.  H. 

' Boardman  that  stood  a little  back  from  the  street,  at 
the  corner  of  Hotel  and  Union  streets  in  1849.  The 
building  is  still  standing,  the  front  being  hid  behind 
the  triangular  shaped  art  show  room  of  King  Bros. 
The  transit  building  of  classic  model  erected  later  for 
Mr.  Flitner  on  the  eastern  corner  of  the  lot  is  the  same 
now  in  use  by  this  government,  having  been  moved 
conveniently  near  the  Survey  office. 

CuiNo.  6 — J.  C.  Spalding,  Ship  Chandler  & Comm.  Merchant, 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  Crabb  & Spalding,  situate 
at  this  time  in  the  ‘‘French”  premises,  with  entrances 
Fort  and  Merchant  streets.  About  this  same  time 
Mr.  Spalding  moved  to  Kaahumanu  street,  and  after- 
ward to  the  Robinson  building  on  Queen  street. 

Cut  No.  7 — Is  shown  as  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works,  though  by  right 
it  should  be  the  Honolulu  Flour  Mill,  for  the  machine 
shop  of  D.  M.  Weston,  its  founder,  occupied  but  a 
portion  of  the  first  floor,  the  boiler  room  and  foundry 
being  in  the  shed  adjoining.  This  concern  began  in 
1854,  initiating  steam  power  for  business  purposes  in 
Honolulu,  and  was  situated  just  mauka  of  the  old  fish 
market,  on  the  site  of  their  present  boiler  shop.  In 
1860  the  whole  premises,  with  much  adjoining  property, 
was  swept  away  by  fire.  The  foundry,  at  that  time 
owned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  was  soon  rebuilt,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  late  W.  L.  Green  gradually  increased 
its  capital  and  efficiency  till,  becoming  a corporation, 
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it  has  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  islands.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Mr.  Weston’s  first  machine  and  blacksmith- 
ing  shop,  from  whence  he  moved  to  the  place  illustrated, 
was  in  a small  adobe  building  that  stood  on  Miller 
street,  above  Beretania. 

Cut  No.  8 — Henry  Sea,  Auctioneer,  upstairs,  and  E.  Coady  & Co., 
Chandlers  und  Commission  Merchants,  on  the  main 
floor,  occupied  jointly,  for  a time,  the  then  three- 
storied wooden  building  on  Kaahumanu  street  adjoin- 
ing Melchers  & Co.,  now  F.  A.  Schaefer  & Co.  Its 
upper  floor  was  used  for  many  years  as  a sail-loft. 

Coady  & Co.  made  a notable  venture  in  1850  by 
the  purchase  of  the  whaleship  Chas.  Drew  and  her 
cargo  of  1,300  barrels  of  oil  and  10,000  pounds  bone, 
which  went  on  the  reef  October  23d  of  that  year,  which 
they  subsequently  floated  off  and  brought  into  port. 
Mr.  Coady  died  in  1858  on  a passage  to  San  Francisco 
for  his  health,  and  the  business  was  thereupon  wound 
up.  Upon  this  building  changing  hands,  some  twelve 
years  ago,  it  was  reduced  one-story  and  partitioned  off 
on  the  first  floor  into  sundry  law  offices;  the  second 
being  devoted  to  storage. 

Cut  No.  9 — Hawaiian  Steam  Navigation  Co’s  Office,  of  which 
H.  Prendergast  was  the  local  Agent  to  look  after 
foreign  interests. 

This  was  a California  venture  to  do  inter-island 
coasting  service  with  worn  out  side-wheel  river  boats. 
It  had  an  existence  of  less  than  two  jmars. 

Cut  No.  10— Polynesian  Office,  known  also  in  its  day  as  the  govern- 
ment printing  office  was  erected  in  1847.  It  was  a 
two-story  coral  building,  that  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  post  office.  It  was  originally  designed  to  serve 
also  as  post  office  and  for  several  years,  under 
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Mr.  H.  M.  Whitney’s  charge,  this  department  occu- 
pied the  front  portion  of  the  first  floor,  but  on  the 
government  offices  changing  from  Honolulu  Hale  to 
the  “Pelly”  premises,  the  Post  office  moved  into  more 
spacious  quarters  in  the  vacated  building.  In  1869 
the  old  building  was  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
present  one. 

CuTNo.ll“Allen  & Co.  Shipping  & General  Merchants,  situate  at 
the  corner  of  Queen  and  Kaahumanu  streets  consisted 
of  S.  C.  and  W.  F.  Allen.  Like  a number  of  other 
firms  of  their  day  they  became  interested  in  whaling 
vessels  and  traders  from  this  port,  few  of  which  proba- 
bly proved  profitable  ventures’  The  papers  of  this 
period  contain  few  advertisements  of  this  firm,  yet  it 
is  remembered  as  noted  for  its  door  bulletins  of  alpha- 
betic couplet  announcements  such  as  ‘ ‘ Axes  and 
Anchovies,”  “Tacks  and  Ticking,”  “ Saws  and  Sar- 
dines,” “ Hats  and  Hammers,”  etc.  Whether  or  not 
the  firm  being  composed  of  A.  & A.  influenced  this  is 
not  known,  but  Mr.  S.  C.  A.  was  looked  upon  as  the 
“ dry  joker.” 

Cut  No.  12— Porter  & Ogden,  an  English  firm  of  Importing  and 
Commission  Merchants,  whose  place  of  business  stood 
in  back  from  the  road,  with  entrances  from  both 
Kaahumanu  and  Merchant  streets.  Like  many  of  the 
two-story  buildings  of  early  Honolulu,  the  first  story 
was  quite  low,  possibly  not  over  eight  feet,  if  that,  the 
erection  of  which  is  credited,  by  some,  to  Wm.  French, 
and  by  others  to  Eli  Jones,  early  in  the  “thirties.” 
For  a time  it  was  occupied  by  Stephen  D.  Mackintosh, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  Honolulu’s  first  English 
newspaper,  the  Sandwich  Islands  Gazette,  in  1836. 

This  building  was  one  of  the  last  to  give  way  to 
modern  business  structures  in  its  block,  and  during 
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its  existence  had,  from  various  circumstances,  consid- 
erable historic  interest.  On  August  11,  1854,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  shot  himself,  at  his  residence, 
over  some  trouble  with  a native  woman;  an  incident 
which  advertised  the  house  freely  for  some  time. 
Following  Porter’s  death  the  business  was  continued 
awhile  in  the  name  of  Frederick  Ogden.  To  the 
younger  generation  the  building  was  best  known  by 
the  Porter  & Ogden  name,  though  it  had  long  use 
afterwards  as  Joe  Roderick’s  Restaurant. 

CutNo.13 — Captain  B.  F.  Snow’s  store,  a spacious  two-story  coral 
building  that  stood  on  Merchant  street,  near  the  corner 
of  Fort,  gave  way  only  in  1887  for  the  Mclnerny 
Block,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  “Snow 
Premises.”  The  building  was  erected  probably  in  the 
“forties,”  and  for  some  time  was  occupied  by  Makee 
& Jones,  afterwards  Makee  & Anthon.  It  was  moved 
into  by  Captain  Snow,  following  his  fire  in  the  Brewer 
premises  on  Fort  street  in  1852,  near  the  site  of  the 
building  now  occupied  by  H.  May  & Co.  Upon  his 
death  in  1866  the  business  was  wound  up.  Captain 
Snow  was  laid  to  rest,  December  20th,  on  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Honolulu  from  Boston  in 
the  brig  Active. 

Cut  No.  14 — Mitchell  & Fales,  ship  chandlers,  Nuuanu  street,  op- 
posite Merchant  street  became  successors  to  Lewis  & 
Co.  (by  the  withdrawal  of  Jno.  Gr.  Lewis  therefrom  to 
become  a Real  Estate  Broker  and  General  Agent),  but 
like  its  predecessor  was  of  short  duration  and  went  to 
pieces;  Capt.  Nathl.  Fales,  Jr.  retiring  and  Mr.  I.  R. 
Mitchell  drifting  into  other  business.  In  1853  they 
were  Agents  also  of  Wells,  Fargo  & Co.,  with  express 
office  room  in  the  adjoining  building,  corner  of  Marine 
street. 
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CutNo.15— Melchers  & Co.,  General  Importing  and  Commission 
Merchants;  a German  firm,  occupying  the  two-story 
building  on  the  corner  of  Merchant  and  Kaahumanu 
streets,  for  whom  it  was  built  in  1853-4,  and  now  oc- 
cupied by  F.  A.  Schaefer  & Co.  who  succeeded  to  the 
business  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Melchers  & Co. 
moved  to  their  new  building  from  the  stand  just 
described  as  Mitchell  & Fales. 

Cut  No. 16 — Von  Holt  & Heuck,  dealers  in  General  Merchandise, 
also  a German  firm,  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
retail  trade.  Their  store  at  the  time  here  shown  was 
on  the  mauka,  or  upper,  side  of  King  street,  but  after 
the  Varieties  Theatre  fire,  in  1855,  they  moved  across 
the  way,  occupying  a portion  of  the  site  covered  by  the 
recently  erected  Von  Holt  block.  Some  years  later 
they  moved  to  the  Cumming’s  building,  corner  of  Fort 
and  Merchant  streets,  where  the  firm  dissolved,  owdng 
to  ill  health  of  the  senior  partner;  and  after  a few 
years  existence  in  T.  C.  Heuck’s  name,  he  discontinued 
business  and  returned  home  to  Germany. 

PLATE  No.  5. 

Cut  No.  1 — Residence  of  Jno.  C.  Bullions, — one  of  the  firm  of 
R.  Coady  & Co. — not  identified. 

Cut  No.  2 — Residence  of  Jules  Dudoit,  on  Beretania  street,  known 
in  these  1-ater  years  as  the  Dickson  house,  but  erected 
by  Mr.  Dudoit — who  was  for  some  time  acting  French 
Consul  at  this  port — about  1845.  Its  spacious  rooms 
and  wide  verandah  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
front  made  it  early  conspicuous  by  such  provisions  for 
for  Honolulu  climate  comforts,  and  though  of  reputed 
light  construction,  of  wood,  it  bids  fair  to  last  yet 
many  years. 
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Cut  No.  3 — Capt.  Snow’s  residence,  Hotel  street,  adjoining  the 
Hawaiian  Hotel,  and  for  several  years  past  has  been 
recognized  as  part  of  the  Hotel,  property,  and  gene- 
rally designated  the  “ Snow  cottage,” 

Cut  No.  4 — Residence  of  Alexr.  J.  Cartwright,  corner  of  Fort  and 
Chaplain  streets;  for  some  years  past,  until  compara- 
tively recently,  the  property  and  residence  of  Win.  G. 
Irwin  Esq.  Originally  it  was  the  home  of  the 
Thompsons,  Mr.  F.  W.  T.  (of  early  Honolulu  Auction 
fame)  erecting  it  about  1849  or  50. 

Cut  No.  5 — J.  C.  Spalding’s  residence,  a two-story  coral  building 
on  Union  street,  said  to  have  been  built  away  back  in 
the  “thirties”  by  Geo.  Wood  and,  despite  its  small 
windows,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  fashionable 
residences.  It  is  now  part  of  the  Catholic  Mission 
premises. 

Cut  No.  6 — Residence  of  Capt.  T.  Spencer,  situate  on  Union  street 
and  Adams  lane,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Fayer- 
weather  premises  then  adjoining  and  now  part  of  the 
Monsarratt  property. 

Cut  No.  7 — Dr.  Ford’s  residence.  This  is  also  one  of  Honolulu’s 
early  structures,  situate  on  Union  street,  having  been 
erected  by  Capt.  Dowsett  in  1832,  and  was  occupied 
as  the  family  homestead  at  the  time  of  his  voyage  to 
China  in  1834,  since  when  he  was  never  heard  of  The 
house  is  of  peculiar  construction.  Like  many  of  the 
two-story  houses  of  the  period  the  lower  story  is  coral 
and  the  upper  of  wood,  but  this  has,  or  had,  beams 
and  other  ship-building  features  more  or  less  promi- 
nent. The  building  has  been  in  use  for  some  years 
past  as  a lodging  house,  and  gives  promise  of  outlast- 
ing many  of  more  recent  date. 
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Cut  No.  8 — Capt.  Crabbe’s  residence.  This  was  the  Wm.  French 
premises,  situate  on  Alakea  street,  the  house  standing 
just  mauka  of  the  present  Hotel  entrance  from  that 
thoroughfare.  About  1882  it  was  torn  down  to  permit 
Hotel  improvements  and  extension  of  its  grounds. 

Cut  No.  9 — Kesidence  of  Mr.  Jas.  I.  Dowsett,  situate  at  the  bend 
on  Union  street,  foot  of  Garden  lane,  (adjoining  No.  7.) 

, It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Dowsett  in  1847,  and  has  been 
the  Dowsett-Monsarrat  homestead  almost  continuously 
ever  since. 

Cuts  No. 10, 

11&12 — Eepresenting  the  residences  of  Porter  & Ogden  and 
Henry  Macfarlane  on  Beretania  street,  and  W.  Sumner 
on  Richards  street — all  of  which  have  long  since  given 
way  to  the  improvements  of  their  neighborhood — 
fairly  illustrate  the  style  of  cottage  homes  then  in 
vogue. 

Cut  No. 13 — Dr.  R.  W.  Wood’s  residence,  situate  on  Hotel  street, 
now  and  for  some  twenty  years  past  Dr.  John  S. 
McGrew’s.  It  dates  from  1847,  and  was  one  of  the 
structures  contributing  to  the  building  activity  just 
prior  to  the  exodus  of  Honoluluans  through  the 
California  gold  excitement  of  ’49. 

Cut  No.  14 — The  Bung*alow.  This  structure,  in  name  and  style  a 
reminder  of  India,  was  the  creation  of  a Mr.  Theod. 
Shillaber  who  came  from  that  quarter  with  a cargo  of 
goods  in  1847,  and  established  himself  here  in  business 
for  several  years,  then  moving  to  larger  fields.  As  a 
residence  it  was  not  a success  after  its  owner’s  depar- 
ture, and  after  a number  of  years  idleness  the  whole 
premises,  now  used  by  the  Pacific  Tennis  Club,  corner 
of  Richards  and  Union  Square,  sold  for  little  more  than 
was  obtained  for  the  coral  stones  when  the  building 
was  demolished. 
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Cut  No.  15 — Dr.  Newcomb’s  residence.  This  was  a comfortably 
spacious  dwelling  that  stood  on  Beretania  street, 
opposite  the  Kaumakapili  Church.  It  gave  way  to  the 
crowding  influences  of  China-town  ” many  years  ago, 
and  by  the  great  fire  of  1886  was  wiped  out  of  existence 
entirely. 

Cut  No.  16 — Residence  of  Mr.  Henry  Sea,  situate  on  Richards 
street,  adjoining  Wm.  Sumner’s,  and  like  it,  probably, 
dating  back  into  the  ‘‘thirties.”  The  lot  now  forms 
part  of  the  Executive  grounds. 

PLATE  No.  6. 

Cut  No.  1 — Dr.  Lathrop’s  residence,  corner  of  Fort  and  Beretania 
streets.  This  is  one  of  the  old-time  houses  still  in 
existence,  and  was  erected  by  Captain  Chas.  Brewer  to 
succeed  the  grass  house  which  stood  on  the  lot  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  from  Captain  G.  H.  Nye  in  1831. 
This  house  was  the  centre  of  attraction  in  September, 
1853,  from  the  prominent  part  which  Dr.  Lathrop  (as 
also  J.  D.  Blair,  an  eminent  lawyer  residing  with  him,) 
took  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  termination 
of  Dr.  Judd’s  administration,  from  the  brilliancy  of  its 
illumination,  with  many  other  buildings  on  the 
evening  when  the  event  was  celebrated.  The  premises 
are  now  owned  by  the  Catholic  Mission. 

Cut  No.  2 — Residence  of  Hon.  A.  Paki,  King  street,  known  for 
many  years  past  as  Hon.  Chas.  R.  Bishop’s,  and  now 
as  the  “ Arlington  Hotel.”  The  date  of  its  erection  is 
1847,  a year  of  considerable  building  activity,  since 
when  it  has  held  a prominent  place  in  the  history  of 
Honolulu. 

Cut  No.  3 — Washington  place.  This  noted  building  was  designed 
and  erected  by  a Capt.  Isaac  Hart — by  trade  an  archi- 
tect and  builder — for  Captain  J.  Dorn  inis  during  the 
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“forties.”  It  took  several  years  in  its  construction, 
during  which  time  Captain  Dominis  voyaged  back  and 
forth  to  China,  bringing  with  him  sundry  material 
toward  its  completion.  His  last  trip,  in  1847 — when 
he  was  lost — was  to  have  brought  its  furnishings. 

The  name  “Washington  Place”  was  given  to  it 
by  the  American  Commissioner  at  the  time,  Mr.  Ten 
Eyck,  and  confirmed  by  the  King. 

' It  was  always  the  residence  of  widow  Dominis  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1889,  and  her  son  the  late 
Governor  Jno.  O.  Dominis,  and  since  the  downfall  of 
the  monarchy  has  been  the  home  of  his  widow,  Ex- 
Queen  Liliuokalani. 

Cut  No.  4 — Hon.  John  li’s  residence.  This  was  a wooden  building 
that  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Judiciary  building, 
for  the  erection  of  which  it  gave  way  in  1871.  This 
was  known  as  the  home  of  a number  of  young  chiefs, 
of  whom  John  li  was  guardian. 

Cut  No.  5 — Residence  of  Judge  Andrews,  Nuuanu  Valley.  This 
house  was  built  in  1850,  and  may  be  looked  on  as 
the  home  of  Andrew’s  Hawaiian  Dictionary;  as  it  was 
here  the  painstaking  work  was  brought  to  a successful 
issue.  The  makai  portion  of  the  lot  held  a grove  of 
Koa  trees,  which  probably  gave  reason  for  its  native 
name,  “ Wa-na-na-koa..”  One  by  one  they  died  away, 
and  the  name  applies  now  more  appropriately  as  a 
memory  of  the  past. 

Cut  No.  6. — Mr.  John  Ladd’s  residence,  at  the  junction  of  Union, 
Beretania  and  Alakea  streets,  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Townsend  premises — time  of  erection  not  ascertained. 
A new  building  was  put  up  by  the  late  Alexander  J. 
Cartwright  upon  his  purchase  of  the  property  some 
years  ago,  which  was  enlarged  and  modernized  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death  in  1892. 
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Cut  No.  7 — Residence  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  Nuuanu  valley,  situated 
a little  above  the  first  bridge.  This  was  one  of  the 
early  departures  from  the  cottage  style  of  architecture 
prevailing  in  Honolulu  in  the  ‘^fifties,”  and  for  many 
years  maintained  its  individuality.  The  lot  fronted  a 
portion  of  Dr.  Hillebrand’s  premises. 

Cut  No.  8 — R.  A.  S,  Wood’s  residence,  Beretania  street,  between 
the  old  Fort  Street  Church  lot  and  Queen  Emma’s 
property.  This  house  was  erected  early  in  the  ‘ ‘ fifties,” 
probably  1851,  and  was  occupied  by  its  owner  and 
family  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  for  California 
about  1862.  It  was  owned  for  a time  by  R.  C.  AVyllie, 
but  is  known  better  of  late  years  as  the  Bolles’ 
premises.  It  is  still  in  existence. 

Cut  No.  9 — Residence  of  A.  B.  Bates,  Nuuanu  valley,  just  above 
the  second  bridge,  dates  from  the  early  ‘‘  fifties.”  For 
a number  of  years  it  was  afterward  owned  and  occupied 
by  C.  C.  Harris,  then  by  the  late  Capt.  T.  H.  Hobron 
and  family,  since  which  time  the  house  has  been 
materially  altered  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
second  story.  The  parent  Royal  Palm  trees  of  the 
islands  grace  the  Nuuanu  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

Cut  No. 10— Capt.  Jas.  Makee’s  residence,  well  up  in  Nuuanu  Val- 
ley, opposite  what  is  generally  designated  as  Queen 
Emma’s.  For  some  years  past  the  buildings  have  been 
tenanted  by  several  of  Queen  Emma’s  retainers,  and 
are  permitted  to  fall  to  decay,  but  the  horticultural 
features  of  the  premises,  for  which  the  Makee  homes 
were  always  famous,  still  survive. 

Cut  No. 11 — Residence  of  Dr.  G-.  P.  Judd— situate  makai  of  the 
original  Nuuanu  cemetery  on  the  corner  of  Judd  street, 
a two-story  stone  structure,  erected  in  1847.  In  the 
early  days  of  this  home,  while  Dr.  Judd  administered 
Hawaiian  affairs,  it  was  the  scene  of  not  a few  of  this 
country’s  critical  questions,  as  it  has  also  witnessed  its 
many  triumphs. 
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Cut  No. 12 — Dr.  Wm.  Hillebrand’s  residence.  This  was  a latticed 
cottage  that  stood  back  off  the  Valley  road  from  which 
it  was  reached  by  a driveway  mauka  of  Jno.  H.  Wood's 
premises.  It  was  built  about  1853  and  Dr.  Hillebrand’s 
botanical  tastes  soon  made  his  home  famous  for  the 
varied  number  of  rare  plants  which  beautified  the 
grounds.  Some  years  since  this  homestead  was  secured 
by  the  late  T.  R.  Foster,  and  a fine  two-story  residence 
erected  in  place  of  the  cottage  here  shown. 

CutNo.13 — Residence  of  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon,  then,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1885,  Seaman’s  Chaplain  at  this 
port,  was  erected  prior  to  1840  by  his  predecessor 
Rev.  John  Diell.  Dr.  Damon’s  identification  with  all 
benevolent  and  public  measures  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  early  made  this  one  of  the  best  known 
homes  of  the  islands.  Since  passing  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  F.  W.  Damon,  the  house  has  been  made  two- 
story  and  otherwise  considerably  changed.  To  Dr. 
Damon  and  this  home  is  to  be  accredited  the  Mission 
work  among  the  Chinese  of  these  islands,  now  so  suc- 
cessfully conducted  under  the  superintendency  of 
F.  W.  Damon  and  wife. 

Cut  No. 14 — Capt.  G.  H.  Luce’s  residence,  Nuuanu  Avenue.  This 
was  a cottage  that  stood  near  the  road  on  what  is  known 
as  the  Parker  premises,  now  the  corner  of  Kuakini 
street.  Shortly  after  the  time  of  this  sketch  the  Luce 
homestead  was  transferred  to  “Little  Greenwich”  on 
the  plains— now  J.  H.  Wright’s — where  they  resided 
for  many  years. 

CutNo.15 — Residence  of  Rev.  A.  Bishop,  Nuuanu  Valley.  This 
cottage  stands  well  back  from  the  road  and  became 
perhaps  better  known  later  as  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Hillebrand,  his  daughter. 

Cut  No.  16 — Waterfall  in  Nuuanu  Valley,  well  known  as  Kapena 
Falls,  more  attractive  in  by-gone  days  than  of  late 
years  since  the  water  shed  of  Nuuanu  has  of  necessity 
been  made  to  conserve  the  valley  reservoirs.  T.  G.  T. 
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On  page  32,  under  Cut  No.  14,  5tli  line,  for  “Greenwich” 
read  “Britain.” 
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“SOME  HAWAHANS  ABROAD” 


(Read  before  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society  at  its  meeting  m 
September,  1903.) 


The  genesis  of  this  paper  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  wr^er 
bv  the  striking  and  permanent  place  given  to  Hawaiians  and 


ivaii  in  such  standard  works  as: 

Richard  Henry  Dana’s  ‘‘Two  Years  Before 


the  Mast,”  in  the 


years  1834-35-36. 

Capt.  George  Vancouver’s  “A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  t e 
North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Around  the  World  in  the  Years  i790-95» 
with  the  Sloop-of-War  ‘Discover}-’  and  Armed  Tender  ‘Chatham 
Seeking  Communication  Between  the  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Pacific  Oceans.” 

Washington  Irving’s  altogether  vivid  “Astoria,”  recounting 
thrilling  adventures  of  a great  pioneering  enterprise  undertaken 
in  the  years  1810-11-12. 

(Mrs.)  Eva  Emery  Dye’s  “McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon. 


Mr.  Dana  was  a genuine  literary  man  whose  mental  poise  and 
talent  for  selection  of  facts  caused  him  to  put  a proper  estimate 
upon  men  and  things. 

Quite  naturally,  it  mav  be  submitted,  such  a man  as  George 
Vancouver  brought  to  the  task  of  the  pen  those  sterling  qualities 
of  a dominating  character  which  made  him  one  of  the  strong  hg- 
ures  of  history.  He  was  eminently  fair  and  a remarkably  close 
observer. 

The  charm  of  Irving’s  work  is  known  to  all.  He  bestowed  a 
correct  portion  of  it  in  rewriting  the  tales  of  the  brave  men  dis- 
patched by  land  and  sea  upon  the  marvelous  business  project  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  of  the  merc’nant  prince  John  Jacob  Astor. 

Mr.  Dana,  Capt.  A'ancouver  and  the  men  quoted  by  Irving  saw 
the  Hawaiians  at  a very  early  stage  in  the  life  of  the  contact  of  the 
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r*“  <"'•■ 

for  historical  purposes  To  rm  ‘ especially  interesting 

Dana’s,  for  the  reasorthalthe  LT'  ‘han 

knowledge,  and  at  all  times  ' I "'^u  ^ searcher  after 

position  or  place  in  “life  bv  associ'ation“’Tff ’’f’  ^ s°cial 

the  viewpoints  of  both  Capt.  Vancouver  anrAft”'“®"^"^ 
seamen  and  landsmen.  ^ ^ ^ ‘ ® Picturesque 


reason  that  his  ^daughter^ftl™  vlfTofp  *e 

Hilo,  son  of  Rev  David  T vmor,  Francis  Lj-man,  a native  of 

Island  of  Hawaii;  and  tL  CrdT“^'  T’'*  " "’is^ionarj-  on  the 
School.  Francis  Lyman  is  a FT  Boarding 

of  the  internarionaiZViacef  nul^^^  ntan  and  had  an  oar  in  on^ 

and  his  family  now  reside  in  ChicaorLr  ^ Thames.  He 
years.  ' “ Chicago— have  been  there  for  many 

Be?freSrM5>twHv“re^^ 

turv'  after  his  trip  out  there  from  RoSn  ^ ® ^ 

extended  this  secLd  ioumev  tThe  H ^ f sailor.  He 
though  a man  of  strong  r ' * L Islands.  Mr.  Dana, 

been  prominent  in  public  life'Tn'the”*  2nd  one  of  those  who  had 
abolition  of  slavery  was  of  an  e agitation  for  the 

is  doubtless  the  reason  that  n^  n 'This 

kamaainas  are  able  to  recall  anvtV  a dozen  or  more  Honolulu 

visit  here.  Better  fortune  la"  harbv  reTT^^ 

inquiry  eliciting  this  careful  response 


Ed  Towse,  Esq. 


-tiiLo,  Hawaii,  Oct.  30th,  1902. 


ago,  and  I wish  I could  give  vou  the  f ^ 

will  try  and  wn>e  a little^  anrl'  information  you  desire.  I 

use  of  it.  'an  see  if  you  can  make  any 
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In  the  first  place  Richard  H.  Dana  came  to  the  Islands  in  Au- 
gust or  September,  1859, — not  in  i860,  as  you  write  me.  t 

I first  met  him  when  he  came  up  to  Oahu  College  when  he  vis- 
ited the  school.  Soon  after  that,  I returned  to  Hilo,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1859,  Mr.  Dana  came  to  Hilo  and  spent  several  weeks  here, 
staying  at  my  father’s  house.  He  wrote  his  autograph  in  my 
mother’s  autograph  book,  and  I looked  it  up  last  evening,  and  he 
dated  it  Hilo,  October  22,  1859. 

Mr.  Dana,  during  his  stay  in  Hilo,  visited  the  principal  schools, 
the  Hilo  Boarding-School  among  them,  and  said  he  thought  it 
was  doing  good  work,  as  the  boys  were  required  to  work  morn- 
ings and  afternoons,  and  that  he  could  see  that  they  were  being 
trained  to  work,  and  not  to  be  ashamed  of  having  to  work  for  a 
living. 

He  made  very  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  land  system  of  Hawaii, 
how  people  could  purchase  land  from  the  Government,  and  was 
looking  into  the  Judiciary  system,  inquiring  of  the  late  Judge  S. 

L.  Austin  how  the  circuit  judges  and  district  magistrates  were 
appointed,  and  also  how  the  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs  and  police 
were  appointed,  what  taxes  were  assessed  in  the  Islands,  and  how 
the  taxes  were  collected,  etc. 

Mr.  Dana  was  always  looking  for  information  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Islands,  and  the  true  character  of  the  Hawaiians, 
and  what  influences  were  being  used  to  elevate  the  people,  and 
also  what  were  being  used  to  degrade  them.  I thought  that  he 
was  a very  keen  observer,  and  one  that  wanted  to  know  both 
sides,  before  he  made  up  his  own  mind  about  things. 

I remember  how  he  used  to  tell  us  anecdotes  about  the  politi- 
cal campaign,  when  John  C.  Fremont  was  running  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  telling  us  how  Rufus  Choate  and  B.  F. 
Butler  and  others  managed  to  control  the  people  who  were  at  the 
meetings,  at  times  when  there  was  great  danger  of  a panic  in  the 
audience,  and  loss  of  life,  if  the  people  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  how  they  got  the  people  out  doors  to  continue  the  meeting 
outside,  without  their  suspecting  that  a slight  rush  would  have 
made  the  whole  floor  fall  to  the  ground.  He  spoke  of  these  men, 
and  Stephen  Douglas,  as  being  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  but  said 
that  they  were  great  and  noble  men,  and  that  he  thought  they 
would  show  it  when  the  Democratic  party  was  defeated. 
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He  confidently  expected  the  Republican  party  to  carry  the  elec- 
tion of  President  in  the  year  i860,  and  said  he  was  going  back  to 
the  States  to  work  for  the  victory,  as  a great  crisis  was  coming 
in  the  States. 

Mr.  Dana  was  always  ready  for  a joke,  and  always  cheerful, 
even  when  suffering  from  a broken  bone  in  his  foot. 

One  day  quite  a party  went  across  the  Wailuku  river  and  up 
towards  the  woods  on  Puueo  to  a luau,  and  as  we  were  returning 
home  Mr.^Dana  called  out  to  Judge  Austin,  ‘Mom  Bold,  his  wife 
and  crew  went  across  the  bridge,  and  the  bridge  broke,  and  they 
fell  into  the  water,”  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  as  we  came 
^ to  the  bridge,  he  called  out,  “Judge  Austin,  you  go  ahead  and  we 
will  follow  after.’' 

Judge  Austin  and  his  wife  went  ahead,  and  we  followed  in 
Indian  file,  and  the  bridge  broke,  and  Mrs.  Austin,  Mr.  Dana  and 
a good  many  others  fell  into  the  water,  Mr.  Dana’s  horse  falling 
on  Its  side  and  crushing  the  iron  stirrup  of  the  saddle  across  his 
foot,  and  breaking  one  of  the  small  hones  of  the  foot.  After 
Mr.  Dana  got  clear  of  the  horse,  ancf  was  pulling  himself  up  the 
side  of  the  bridge,  he  looked  around  and  saw  me  in  the  river  with 
my  nose  just  out  of  the  water,  among  the  horses,  and  asked  me 
why  I did  not  try  to  get  out,  and  on  my  telling  him  I had  one  foot 
caught  between  the  boards  of  the  bridge,  he  said,  “I  can  not  let 
go  to  help  you ; but  try  and  get  hold  of  one  of  my  feet,  and  1 will 
try  and  pull  you  out.”  I got  hold  of  his  foot,  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting my  foot  clear,  and  he  then  asked  me  to  help  him  up  to  the 
side  of  the  bridge  and  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  else  in  need  of 
help,  so  we  could  go  and  help  them,  and  he  would  not  go  to  the 
house  until  every  one  else  was  on  the  way  home.  Judge  Austin 
after  this  used  to  joke  Mr.  Dana  about  his  breaking  the  bridge, 
and  being  punished  for  it  by  having  his  foot  injured. 

]\Ir.  Dana  expressed  himself  as  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  the  Monarchy  could  not  be  main- 
tained at  the  Islands,  as  the  Hawaiians  were  dying  so  fast,  and 
foreigners  would  come,  and  it  would  be  necessary^  for  a strong 
nation  to  control  the  Islands,  and  that  the  United  States  could 
not  afford  to  let  any  other  Government  control  the  Islands,  and 
fit  out  a fleet  to  attack  San  Francisco  and  other  places  on  the 
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Coast,  and  when  an  independent  government  could  not  be  kept 
up  on  the  Islands,  then  the  United  States  would  be  obliged  to  take  ^ 
the  Islands,  and  protect  the  Hawaiians. 

Yours  truly, 

Rufus  A.  Lyman. 


The  vessel  on  which  Mr.  Dana  took  passage  from  San 
Francisco  for  Honolulu  was  burned  to  the  hull  a few  days  off  the 
group.  All  hands  were  picked  up  and  brought  to  their  destination 
comfortably  by  a British  brig  on  the  same  run. 


It  was  early  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  at  San  Diego,  then  the 
great  hide-shipping  or  trading  port,  that  Mr.  Dana  first  met  Ha- 
waiians. He  says  there  were  in  this  first  community  of  them  he 
encountered  a dozen  or  twenty  of  “the  Sandwich  Islanders.  The 
kanakas  of  that  day  would  ship  in  various  vessels  from  the  group 
to  California — some  of  the  craft,  by  the  way,  being  smugglers, 
greatly  annoying  the  Spanish  authorities.  Often  these  Island 
sailors,  not  being  “signed  men,”  would  take  to  the  beach  and 
work  as  hide-curers,  handlers,  etc.  They  were  greatly  esteemed 
as  hands  for  the  vessels  plying  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Dana,  in  his  faithful  style,  gives  at  first  acquaintance 
these  side-lightings  of  Flawaiian  character  in  1835 : 


“No  members  of  the  colony  at  San  Diego,  under  any  circum- 
stances, would  engage  with  the  notorious  Capt.  F rank  Thompson 
because  he  had  flogged  two  sailors  while  at  anchor  in  port,  SimpK 
for  a little  talking. 

“Having  finished  a considerable  period  of  labor  and  being  well 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  not  one  of  the  Hawaiians 
could  be  induced  to  work  until  the  finish  of  the  season  of  pros- 
perity was  in  full  view.”  The  spokesman  of  these  natives  encamped 
at  San\  Diego  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dana  as  “Mr.  Mannini. 
Another  well-known  or  prominent  kanaka  there  was  called  “Mr. 
Bingham,  after  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Oahu.”  He  was  minus 
some  front  teeth  which  were  said  to  have  been  knocked  out  by  his 
parents  as  a sign  of  grief  at  the  death  of  Kamehameha  I.  Mr. 
Dana  and  others  teased  “Mr.  Bingham”  with  the  charge  that  his 
teeth  had  been  lost  in  eating  Capt.  Cook.  “Mr.  Bingham”  denied 
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this  most  angrily.  ‘‘He  never  would  allow/’  wrote  Mr.  Dana, 
“that  human  beings  had  ever  been  eaten  at  the  Islands,  and,  in- 
; deed,  it  always  seemed  an  insult  to  tell  so  affectionate,  intelligent 
and  civilized  a class  of  men  that  such  barbarities  had  been  prac- 
ticed in  their  own  country  within  the  recollection  of  many  of  them. 
The  history  of  no  people  on  the  globe  can  show  anything  like  so 
rapid  an  advance  [in  1835,-  remember]  from  barbarism.  I would 
have  trusted  my  life  and  all  I had  in  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
people ; and  certainly,  had  I wished  for  a favor  or  act  of  sacrifice, 
I .would  have  gone  to  them  all,  in  turn,  before  I should  have  ap- 
plied to  one  of  my  own  countrymen  on  the  coast,  and  should  have 
expected  to  see  it  done  before  my  own  countrymen  had  got  half 
through  counting  the  cost.  Their  customs  and  manner  of  treating 
one  another  show  a primitive  generosity  which  is  truly  delightful 
and  which  is  often  a reproach  to  our  own  people.  Whatever  one 
has,  they  all  have.  Money,  food,  clothes,  they  share  with  one 
another,  even  to  the  last  piece  of  tobacco  to  put  in  their  pipes. 

I once  heard  old  ‘Mr.  Bingham’  say  with  the  highest  indignation 
to  a Yankee  trader  who  was  trying  to  persuade  him  to  keep  his 
money  to  himself;  ‘No!  we  no  all  ’e  same  ’a  you !— Suppose  one 
got  money,  all  got  money ; you— suppose  one  got  monev,  lock  him 
up  m chest;  no  good.  Kanaka  all  ’e  same  one.’  This  principle 
they  carry  so  far  that  none  of  them  will  eat  anything  in  sight  of 
the  others  without  offering  it  all  around.  I have-seen  one  of  them 
break  a biscuit  which  had  been  given  him,  in  five  parts,  at  a time 
when  I knew  he  was  on  a very  short  allowance,  as  there  was  but 
little  to  eat  on  the  beach.” 


Jlr.  Dana’s  favorite  among  the  natives  at  San  Diego  was  “Hope 
an  intelligent,  kind-hearted  little  fellow,  who  was  always  civil 
always  ready  and  never  forgot  a benefit.”  Hope  made  Mr.  Dana 
his  aikane  or  particular  friend.  Another  Hawaiian  there  was 
om,  wlio  had  made  a trip  clear  around  the  Horn  from  the 
Hlands  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had 

X?Yp  “"fr “"a  "ot  even  getting  a glimpse  of 

New  Bedford.  Mr.  Dana  tells  nicely  of  the  melodious  singing  of 
the  natives.  ^ ® 


The  whole  Hawaiian  race  and  all  who  are  of  the  Islands  todar 
or  interested  m the  moral  or  material  future  of  the  group  owe 
much  to  the  talented  and  high-minded  Richard  Henr)'  Dana,  Tr 
He  has  placed  in  permanent  record  very  much  of  what  is  best  and 
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truest  of  a kindly,  gentle  and  worthy  people  and  a land  so  fair 
to  look  upon  that  none  have  failed  to  acknowledge  its  charms. 


Mr.  Dana,  not  a member,  by  the  way,  of  the  denomination  of 
the  religionists  who  introduced  the  Christian  faith  into  these  Isl- 
ands, commented  thus  upon  the  work  of  the  pioneers  of  higher 
civilization  n Hawaii : 

‘‘It  is  no  small  thing  to  say  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American 
Board  that  in  less  than  forty  years  they  have  taught  this  whole 
people  to  read  and  to  write,  to  cipher  and  to  sew.  They  have  given 
them  an  alphabet,  grammar  and  dictionary ; preserved  their  lan^ 
guage  from  extinction ; given  it  a literature  and  translated  into  it 
the  Bible  and  works  of  devotion,  science,  entertainment,  etc. 
They  have  established  schools,  reared  up  native ' teachers,  and  so 
pressed  their  work  that  now  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  who  can 
read  and  write  is  greater  than  in  New  England;  and  whereas  they 
found  these  islanders  a nation  of  half-naked  savages,  living  in  the 
surf  and  on  the  sand,  eating  raw  fish,  fighting  among  themselves, 
tvrannized  over  by  feudal  chiefs  and  abandoned  to  sensuality,  they 
now*  see  them  decently  clothed,  recognizing  the  laws  of  marriage, 
knowing  something  of  accounts,  going  to  school  and  public  wor- 
ship with  more  regularity  than  the  people  at  home ; and  the  more 
elevated  of  them  taking  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  under  which  they  live,  holding  seats  on  the 
judicial  bench  and  in  the  legislative  chambers,  and  filling  posts  in 
the  local  magistracies.” 


In  the  month  of  June,  i8io,  John  Jacob  Astor  and  assocates 
signed  articles  of  agreement  of  the  “Pacific  Fur  Company.”  The 
nub  of  this  somewhat  imperialistic  scheme  was  to  best  the  flourish- 
ing and  haughty  Northwest  Company,  which  was  a most  powerful 
concern,  by  having  a great  depot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
in  other  words,  bv  using  the  sea.  One  of  the  vessels  selected 
for  the  pioneer  voyage  was  the  “Tonquin,”  in  which  Capt.  Thorn 
reached  this  group  February  ii,  i8ii. 

“The  Sandwich  Islanders,”  wTOte  Irving  from  Thorn’s  notes, 
“when  first  discovered,  evinced  a character  superior  to  most  of  the 
savages  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  were  frank  and  open  in 
their  deportment,  friendly  and  liberal  in  their  dealings,  wdth  an 
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inventions.  The  tragical 
cha  t'le  discoverer,  which  for  a time  brought  them  under^the 
charge  of  ferocity,  was  in  fact  the  result  of  sudden  exasperation 
caused  by  the  seizure  of  their  chief.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of 
onquin  the  Islanders  had  profited  in  many'  respects  bv 
occasional  intercourse  with  the  white  men;  and  had  shoL  a 

STiLS;!"'™  ”!»"“>  •« 

Irving  pays  a fine  tribute  to  Kamehameha,  who  was  said  then 

+n  "’f.®  comprehensive  plan  of  Mr.  Astor 

mtefrf  friendly  intercourse  between  these  Islands  and  the 

snn  r ""'STht,  for  a time,  have  occasion  to  draw 

other,  getting  possession  of  one  of  these  Islands  as  a rendezvous 
for  his  ships  and  a link  in  the  chain  of  his  commercial  establish- 


The  “Tonquin”  people  were  unable  to  secure  either  water  or 
■provisions  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  though  they  were  shown  the 
spot  where  Capt.  Cook  was  killed  and  met  Governor  John  Young 
and  secured  the  story  of  his  life  from  his  own  lips. 

ff  Y aikiki.  Here  he  met  Kamehameha  I.  and  paid  Spanish  dol- 
lars for  hogs,  several  goats,  two  sheep,  a quantity  of  poultry  and 
vegetables  in  abundance.  ^ 

At  this  stage  of  the  voyage  of  the  “Tonquin"  there  was  almost 
fu™  "’^riation  o the  difficulties  which  had  been  grow'ing  within 
the  personnel  of  the  travelers  from  the  early  days  of  the  trip.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  adventurers”  of  Scotch  nationality  were 

thX  n a'ld  he  had  threatened  to  toss 

them  overhoard,  to  iron  them,  “maroon”  them,  etc.  Under  the 
c eering  influence  of  their  contact  with  the  people  of  Oahu  these 
Scotchmen  gave  full  play  to  their  contempt  for  Thom.  They  ar- 
rayed themselves  in  their  kilts  and  paraded  on  the  beach  and 

TaTarn  1 i"  Thom’s  vitriolic  nature 

used,  and  only  fear  of  his  employer  restrained  him  from 

i"  describ- 
ing to  ,iMr.  Astor  the  conduct  of  the  voung  Scotchmen 
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The  partners  of  Canadian  experience  aboard  the  “Tonquin’^ 
now  proposed  to  enlist  thirty  or  forty  native  Hawaiians,  because 
they  had  never  seen  watermen  to  equal  them,  not  even  among  the 
vovageurs  of  the  Northwest.  “Remarkable  for  their  skill  in 
managing  light  craft  and  able  to  swim  and  dive  like  watertowl, 
were  the  words  used  in  describing  the  Hawaiians.  Capt.  Thorn 
objected  to  a large  number,  but  twelve  were  signed  for  the  com- 
pany and  twelve  for  the  ship.  The  trade-men  were  to  serve  three 
years,  were  to  be  fed  and  clothed  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  were 
to  receive  $ioo  in  merchandise. 


On  February  28,  1811,  the  *‘Tonquin”  sailed  for  the  Northwest 
coast,  and  March  22,  1811,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Here  one  of  the  Hawaiians  lost  his  life  in  working  in  the  breakers 
with  a landing  party.  Eight  men  were  lost  altogether.  There 
were  two  natives  in  the  boat.  The  “Tonquin,’’  with  Capt.  Thorn 
and.others  was  lost  on  its  first  trading  trip  north  of  Astona. 

October  10^  1811,  the  “Beaver,”  Capt.  Sowle,  400  tons,  being 
Astors  first  “annual  ship,”  sailed  from  Ne\y  York.  She  reached 
the  Islands  without  incident.  Here  were  heard  rumors  of  the  loss 
of  the  “Tonquin.”  The  “Beaver”  took  twelve  Hawaiians  aboard 
and  on  May  6,  1812,  was  off  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Unfor- 
tunately for  Mr.  Astor,  Capt.  Sowle  turned  out  to  be  a persistent 
blunderer. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Irving  that  the  ship  Albatross,  arriving 
from  China  on  the  20th  of  June,  1813,  brought  to  Hawaii  the 
first  news  of  the  war.  The  Albatross  was  chartered  by  Astor’s 
man  Hunt  to  take  news  and  supplies  to  Astoria. 

The  “Lark,”  of  Astor’s  line,  sailed  from  New  York  March  ^16, 
1813.  She  encountered  bad  weather  near  the  Islands  and  after 
buffeting  with  storms  for  many  days  became  “a  drifting  hulk.”  At 
this  grave  crisis  a Hawaiian  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  was  re- 
turning to  his  Island  home  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  cap- 
tain savs  of  him  *.  “But  there  was  a Sandwich  Islander  on  board, 
an  expert  swimmer,  who  brought  enough  liquor  and  raw  pork 
from  below  to  save  our  lives.”  The  “Lark”  was  wrecked  on  the 
Island  of  Kahoolawe.  Mr.  Hunt  bought  at  the  Islands  for  $10,000 
the  bark  “Peddler,”  to  go  to  Astoria,  trade  with  the  North  instead 
of  the  “Lark,”  and  return  the  Hawaiians  to  their  homes.  There 
IS  no  mention  of  returning  the*  Hawaiians  to  their  homes. 
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In  that  graphic  chronicle  “McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon”  bv 

o Hattan  and  Hawanans.  The  Islanders  in  the  early  davs  of 

Ind  ?°"  terms  with  the  Hudson  Bav  people  the 

Indians  and  the  American  colonists.  The  Hawaiians  were  in  c^reat 

2:  PS  1”““-'  P "-“2-2,,2?„h 

Han  ” Hawaiian,  English.  Spanish,  French  and  In- 

,. ;» 5"a„:;r  s: 


formedahithPP  1 'Hth  the  Hawaiians 

ormed  a high  estimate  ot  the  race  and  made  many  personal  friends 

at  different  places  in  the  group.  He  franklv  tadicates  thThe 

mank^d  "rneo  f"^-“""‘^^''ed  them  in  the  way  of  “making  of 
them  at  ^ ^ Possibilities  as  a whole.  He  favored 

bv  them  a1  2nd  though  sometimes  greatlv  angered 

Cam  Vane?"'  'k  "P'"  into  his  good  gracec 

<-apt.  \ ancouver  had  not  the  style  for  writing  of  Mr  Dana  but 

t = h:-:i:bF“  “ r 

tpric'lTvcv^  He  giving  an  account  of  his  his- 

made  bv  important  journal  or  log  entries 

made  b>  Capt.  \ ancouver  concerning  Hawaiians  in  tranfit  • 

boa?d:^mrri;eP.?o'hi’^n:th°etum^ 

. ct  name  countn  Towereroo,  an  Indian  from 
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one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  had  been  brought  from  thence 
by  some  of  the  Northwest  American  traders  in  July,  1789.  This 
man  had  lived,  whilst  in  England,  in  great  obscurity  and  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  to  have  been  benefited  by  his  residence  in  the 
country. 

December,  1791. — Vancouver  is  disappointed  with  Towereroo 
at  a South  Sea  Island  which  he  calls  “Oparo,”  because  Towereroo 
having  been  taken  at  an  early  period  from  his  home  and  having 
been  long  absent,  had  so  much  forgotten  his  mother  tongue  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  understand  the  language  of  these  people  bet- 
ter than  ourselves. 

Tahiti,  January,  1792. — Towereroo  absconds,  but  is  returned  in 
a few  days  by  a chief  for  whose  daughter  he  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment. “Boy  of  weak  intellect,  sullen  disposition,  and  very  obsti- 
nate.” 

March,  1792. — Left  Towereroo  wdth  Tianna  on  Hawaii. 

Off  Kauai,  March,  1792. — Addressed  in  English  by  a native 
named  Tarehooa.  He  had  traveled  from  Northwest  America  ta 
Boston,  to  China,  and  thence  home ; was  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
seven  months.  Tarehooa  ( Jack)  at  once  shipped  with  Vancouver 
as  a servant  and  was  ven,'  useful  in  getting  supplies  at  Oahu  by 
explaining  that  Vancouver  and  his  men  were  not  common  trad- 
ers but  mighty  warriors,  explorers,  etc. 

April,  1792. — Met  Capt.  Gray  with  the  American  sloop  “Wash- 
ington” on  the  Northwest  coast.  Indians  planned  to  capture  this 
vessel  and  for  the  purpose  “bribed  a native  of  Hawaii  (Islands), 
whom  Mr.  Gray  had  with  him,  to  wet  the  priming  of  all  the  fire- 
arms on  board,  which  were  constantly  kept  loaded.”  The  project 
was  discovered  and  thwarted.  Nothing  is  said  of  punishment  of 
the  native. 

August,  1792- — Vancouver  while  in  the  Northwest  learned  of 
murder  of  Lieut.  Hergest,  an  astronomer  and  a seaman  of  the 
“Daedalus,”  at  Oahu.  He  was  greatly  pained  at  the  death  of  his 
friend  Hergest  and  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  loss  of  the  as- 
tronomer. 

October,  1792. — On  the  day  previous  to  sailing  from  “Nootka 
Sound,  I received  on  board  two  young  women  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  them  to  their  native  'country,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  they  had  quitted  in  a vessel  that  arrived  at  Nootka  October 
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7 (1792),  called  the  belonging  to  Bristol.  But  as  that 

vessel  was  bound  from  hence  straight  to  England,  Mr.  Jas.  Baker, 
her  commander,  very  earnestly  requested  that  I would  permit 
these  two  very  unfortunate  girls  to  take  a passage  in  the  “Dis- 
covery"’ to  Niihau,  the  island  of  their  birth  and  residence,  from 
whence  it  seems  they  had  been  brought  not  only  very  contrary  to 
their  wishes  and  inclinations,  but  totally  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  their  friends  or  relations. 


It  is  well  known  that  Gen.  Armstrong  and  others  met  native 
Hawaiians  serving  as  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States.  Native  Hawaiians  went  out  to  China  and  journeyed  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  at  a very  early  date.  They  were 
in  the  Arctic  as  whalers  in  considerable  numbers.  The  story  of 
the  disastrous  voyage  of  Boki  and  his  associates,  who  sailed  to 
the  south  in  search  of  a fabled  sandalwood  island  is  perhaps  the 
most  romantic  and  moving  chapter  in  the  whole  of  Hawaiian 
history.  Whatever  the  Hawaiians  as  a race  are  today,  when  the 
white  men  first  knew  them,  they  had  in  their  ranks,  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  as  many  men  of  enterprise  as  any  nation. 


What  became  of  those  Hawaiians  who  doubtless  in  some  num- 
bers remained  on  the  coast  of  California  up  to,  say,  1850,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  known.  It  is  my  conclusion,  after  making  not  a 
little  inquiry,  that  they  generally  merged  into  Indian  tribes.  About 
fourteen  years  ago,  a few  weeks  after  the  Indian  war  known  as 
the  “Pine  Ridge  Agency  affair,”  I renewed  acquaintance  with 
Frank  Grouard,  chief  of  scouts  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
had  just  made  a fine  record  by  going  boldly  into  the  camp  of  the 
fanatical  ghost-dancers  and  advising  themi  to  surrender.  Grouard 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  what  was  called  an  ordinary  half- 
Treed,  but  he  told  me,  after  we  became  well  acquainted,  that  his 
mother  was  a “'woman  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.”  I easily  confirmed  other  astonishing  things  he  related 'of 
himself,  one  being  of  his  abduction  by  Sioux  Indians  raiding  west- 
ward. 

Grouard  is  still  alive  and  either  in  active  service  or  on  the  wait- 
ing list  as  a scout  or  courier  for  the  United  States  Army  in  its 
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now  infrequent  operations  against  hostile  or  insubordinate  Indians. 
By  extraordinary  good  fortune,  after  fruitless  search  locally,  and 
a^great  deal  of  correspondence  with  old  friends  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  I have  come  into  possession  of  nearly  all  of  the  true 
storv  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  half-caste.  I here  present  it 
as  a brief  sketch  of  the  biography  of  a man  in  every  way  creditable 
to  the  Polynesian  race.  In  his  career  there  has  shone  forth  those 
most  admirable  qualities  of  the  Pacific  Islander  that  seem  to  be 
best  brought  out  by  contact  with  sterling  white  men. 

In  1843,  Benjamin  F.  Grouard,  then  twenty  years  of  age,  sailed 
into  the  South  Seas  from  around  the  Horn  as  one  of  a party  of 
traders.  This  man’s  family  home  was  near  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
The  head  of  the  house  was  a Huguenot  fugitive.  This  Benjamin 
F.  Grouard  became  a trader  in  the  South  Seas  on  his  own  account 
and  made  his  headquarters  on  one  of  the  group  of  Friendly  Isl- 
ands. Here  in  1846  he  wedded  a chief  ess  of  the  Island  of  Ana, 
and  here  Frank  Grouard,  the  brown-skinned  hero  of  the  American 
frontier,  was  born  in  1850,  September  20. 

When  the  French  came  into  the  Friendly  Islands  in  1852,  the 
Grouard  family  sailed  away  to  California.  The  elder  Grouaid 
lived  at  or  near  San  Bernardino  and  was  a respected  and  successful 
business  man  there  to  the  time  of  his  death,  March,  1894.  In  1853, 
Mrs.  Grouard,  the  “native  woman,”  with  her  eldest  son  and  her 
infant  child,  Frank  being  the  second  of  the  family,  returned  to  the 
Friendly  Islands,  where  Mrs.  Grouard  passed  away  shortly  after 
rejoining  her  people. 

Frank  Grouard  was  placed  by  his  father  with  a family  of  the 
name  of  Pratt  at  San  Bernardino,  was  well  provided  for  and 
received  proper  training.  But  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  ran  away 
and  became  a teamster  among  the  great  outfits  then  distributing 
merchandise  at  various  settlements  in  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah. 
Being  then  slender,  hardy  and  without  fear,  he  secured  most  lu- 
crative, if  highly  dangerous,  employment  as  a mail  carrier.  He 
became  a fine  horseman  and  at  one  time  had  the  breaking  of  fresh 
animals  secured  for  the  service  of  the  famous  old  Ben  Holliday 
Stage  Company.  Naturally  he  became  an  expert  rider  and  skillful 
in  the  use  of  firearms. 

It  was  when  Grouard  was  just  turning  nineteen  that  he  was 
captured  by  a small  band  of  Sioux  Indians  under  the  leadership 
of  the  notorious  Sitting  Bull.  He  was  then  carrying  mail  on  a 
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route  of  185  miles  between  terminals,  and  was  making  the  round 
trip  fortnightly. 

Sitting  Bull  made  the  half-white  youth  one  of  his  own  family 
and  the  Polynesian  was  with  this  almost  unconquerable  tribe  of 
the  Sioux  nation  nearly  seven  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which 
he  was  practically  a,  close  prisoner.  He  all  but  became  an  In- 
dian, and.  though  he  declares  he  never  as  an  Indian  fired  upon  a 
white  man,  he  took  part  in  scores  of  battles  against  other  red 
enemies  of;  the  Sioux  and  in  hundreds  of  forays  after  game  and 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  settlers. 

Grouard  was  formally  tortured  for  the  purpose  of  learning  if  he 
was  “good  medicine.”  Several  hundred  bits  of  flesh  were  cut  from 
each  of  his  arms  above  the  elbow.  Then  ignited  pieces  of  dried 
pith  of  the  stalk  of  the  sunflower  were  placed  upon  his  wrists  and 
lett  fearful  scars.  Grouard  was  about  four  hours  undergoing  this 
ordeal  and  miade  neither  sign  nor  sound  of  pain,  thus  establishing 
himself  as  a fit  cornpanion  for  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  Sioux. 

Ai.  this  period  the  Indians  ranged  over  the  whole  territory  west 
of  the  IMissouri  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south  of  the  Cana- 
dian border  to  about  the  Colorado  line.  They  traveled  contin- 
uously over  the  vast  tract  hunting,  fighting  and  stealing.  The 
only  inactivity  to  be  borne  during  the  entire  twelve  months  was  a 
m\v  weeks  in  a sheltered  camp  when  the  snows  were  so  deep  that 
journeying  was  almost  impossible. 

Grouard  became  a magnificent  man  physically,  was  a sort  of 
leader  amongst  the  Indians  and  learned  the  “lay  of  the  land”  over 
thousands  of  miles  so  that  on  one  occasion  in  later  vears  when 
kren.  Crook  said  to  him,  banteringly : “T  suppose  you  know  every 
rock  and  hill  and  stream  and  tree  all  over  the  Indian  country,”  the 
scout  was  able  to  reply  truthfully  that  he  did.  Grouard'  never 
learned  to  dissipate.  He  was  opposed  to  having  liquor  come  into 
the  Indian  camps  and  did  not  drink  at  all  himself.  Through  con- 
tact with  some  French  half-breeds  it  was  brought  home  to  the 
adopted  Indian  that  with  his  knowledge  of  the  Sioux  language 
and  the  topography  of  the  whole  mid- West  he  might  secure  a fine 
position  as  a scout  with  the  United  States  Army. 

It  was  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  where  now  exists  the  town  of 
Crawiord,  Xeb.,  that  this  Polynesian  left  the  Indians  to  cast  his 
lortunes  with  the  countrymen  of  his  father.  He  had  been  through 
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many  thrilling  adventures  and  had  seen  much  bloodshed  while 
with  the  Sioux,  but  his  life  was  still  more  stirring  as  chief  of 
scouts  for  the  United  States  Army.  He  early  reached  this  position 
largely  by  the  influence  or  friendship  of  Gen.  George  W.  Crook, 
whose  great  success  as  a fighting  soldier  was  due  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  his  unerring  judgment  or  estimate  of  men.  Gen.  Crook, 
soon  after  he  enlisted  Grouard,  was  told  by  men  jealous  of  the 
latter  that  Grouard,  as  the  adopted  son  of  Sitting  Bull,  had  joined 
the  soldiers  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading  them  to  a place 
where  they  would  be  slaughtered  by  the  hostiles.  The  General 
only  listened  and  used  Grouard  the  more,  having  fullest  confidence 
in  him  and  establishing  in  the  end  that  this  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. Gen.  Crook  said  in  a public  letter  that  he  would  sooner 
lose  one-third  of  any  command  he  had  than  to  lose  Grouard,  and 
declared  that  Grouard  was  the  greatest  scout  and  rider  and  one  of 
the  best  shots  and  bravest  men  that  ever  lived. 

Almost  every  summer  for  nearly  a dozen  years  Grouard  was 
in^  the  field  as  a scout,  commanding  as  many  as  500  scouts  and 
friendly  Indians  with  all  the  Indian  fighters  who  made  reputations 
in  subduing  the  redskins.  He  was  wounded  many  times,  suffered 
almost  incredible  hardships,  saved  small  armies  on  several  occa- 
sions and  often  the  lives  of  individual  men  and  officers.  He  never 
led  a party  to  disaster,  was  invariably  chosen  to  head  any  “forlorn 
hope”  enterprise  or  to  make  any  particularly  perilous  ride.  Gen. 
Crook,  in  the  North  was  the  first  man,  after  Gen.  Custer,  in  Kan- 
sas, to  make  a winter  campaign  against  Indians  and,  with  Grouard 
as  chief  scout,  victory  followed  victory.  Gen.  Crook  never  wear- 
ied of  telling  anecdotes  of  Grouard  and  praising  his  favorite.  This 
is  one  of  Grouard’s  on  Crook : 

“The  General,  when  I was  first  with  him,  would  always  ask  me 
how  m.any  miles  it  was  to  a place.  I kept  answering  him  that  I 
didn’t  understand  about  miles  but  could  tell  him  how  long  it  would 
take  to  get  to  the  point  on  a good  horse.  He  either  thought  I must 
surely  know  distances  in  miles  or  else  he  didn’t  think  anything 
about  it  at  all  and  questioned  me  the  same  way  right  along.  One 
forenoon  on  the  trail  he  suddenly  asked,  ‘How  far  is  it  right  now 
To  Fort  Reno?’  That  was  our  destination.  I said  at  once, ‘Thirty 
miles.’  He  gave  me  a verbal  message  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  the  garrison  and  told  me  to  hurry  on  ahead  of  the  party.  I even 
then  had  the  best  horses  in  the  outfit  and  was  mounted  on  an  ex- 
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ceptionally  fine  one.  I reached  Fort  Reno  very  little  after  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  and  learned  that  I had  ridden  fifty  miles. 

hen  the  General  and  his  escort  came  in  along"  about  midnight  he 
twinkled  his  eyes  at  me  and  only  said : 'Grouard,  I would  like  to 
buy  land  on  your  measurement  of  it’..” 

Grouard’s  greatest  ride  was  for  Crook  with  dispatches  from  the 
field  for  Washington.  He  covered  loi  miles  in  four  hours  and  ten 
minutes,  using  six  horses,  three  of  which  died  under  him.  The 
other  three  were,  of  course,  of  no  use  afterwards. 


V When  Grouard  was  returning  to  his  station  soon  after  the  Pine 
Ridge  Agency  afifair  in  1900,  I had  a number  of  conversations 

V ith  him  and  it  was  then  he  tbld  me  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
American  sailor  and  a woman  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Grouard 
was  modest  as  he  was  brave  and  was  exceedingly  loth  to  tell  of 
his  own  adventures,  which  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  weeks 
of  his  life.  He  told  me  of  the  determination  of  the  army  people 
to  secure  the  rifles  of  the  fanatical  “ghost-dancing”  Indians,  how 
the  battle  resulting  in  the  killing  of  several  hundred  Sioux  was 
precipitated  by  what  he  believed  was  the  accidental  discharge  of 
a firearm,  and  of  his  efforts  to  convince  the  .Indians  that  the  men 
of  the  tribe  claiming  to  be  prophets  and  to  be  immune  from  bul- 
lets were  impostors.  I urged  Grouard  to  tell  me  what  he  consid- 
ered the  best  newspaper  story  of  the  entire  campaign.  This  was  it : 

As  there  were  troops  on  three  sides  of  the  Indians  there  was 
cross-firing  by  which  soldiers  killed  other  soldiers.  I was  dis- 
patched in  a great  hurry  with  orders  intended  to  stop  this.  Com- 
ing  up  to  a small  elevation  on  which  a Hotchkiss  machine  gun  had 
been  placed  I found  one  soldier,  a corporal,  in  charge  of  it.  All  the 
others  had  been  killed  or  called  away  to  other  points  as  sharp- 
shooters. I offered  to  help  him  with  the  cannon,  as  I was  familiar 
with  its  operation ; but  he  said  no,  he  could  handle  it  b\^  himself 
and  invited  me  to  watch  him  operate  it.  I remained;  about  a min- 
ute, while  he  made  a couple  of  shots.  The  first  time  he  sent  a 
shell  right  into  the  door  of  a log  cabin  about  a thousand  yards 
away  and  after  the  fighting  we  found  eight  dead  and  three  wound- 
ed Indians  in  that  cabin.  Then  in  a little  different  direction  and 
about  the  same  range  we  saw  a lone  Indian  racing  away  on  a fine 
horse,  and  I remarked  that  he  was  a certain  boastful  chief  whom  I 
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knew  ven-'  well.  The  corporal  sighted  for  the  fleeing  Indian  with 
another  shell.  At  a little  growth  of  brush  on  the  path  an  Indian 
bounded  out  of  cover  and  as  the  horse  was  slowed  down  a little 
for  the  purpose,  vaulted  up  behind  the  mounted  man.  Just  then 
the  Hotchkiss  was  flred  and  those  two  Indians  and  the  horse  were 
blown  to  pieces.  I looked  at  the  little  cannon  next  day  and  saw 
that  a good  many  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  had  been  struck  by 

bullets. 

This  corporal  was  a German.  He  received  either  a medal  or 
promotion  or  both  for  his  services,  at  Pine  Ridge,  and  unless  dead 
is  no  doubt  still  in  the  army. 


This  half-caste  was  many  times  requisitioned  by  the  civil  officers 
in  Wvoming  to  assist  in  the  apprehension  of  outlaws,  and  in  this 
service  was  signally  successful,  promptly  securing  the  men  he  wa.s 
sent  after.  In  a fight  with  several  horse-thieves  in  1878  Grouard 
killed  one  of  them. 

Of  the  manv  stories  I have  personally  heard  of  Grouard’s  ex- 
ploits as  a scout  and  leader  of  men,  the  subjoined,  almost  in  his 
own  words,  I consider  the  choicest,  because  I know  what  a bliz- 
zard is ; . 

“We  went  out  from  Camp  :McKinney  with  three  troops  of  cav- 
alry and  four  companies  of  mounted  infantry,  looking  for  an  In- 
dian village,  but  found  it  abandoned.  The  morning  of  the  last 
dav  of  the  trip  back  I told  Capt.  Pollock  that  I knew  of  a short  cut 
to  Camp  McKinney  and  he  ordered  that  this  trail  be  taken.  It  was 
snowing  at  the  tiine,  but  nothing  like  a storm. 

“After  we  got  out  on  the  prairie  some  eight  or  ten  miles  there 
came  up  one  of  the  hardest  or  as  hard  a blizzard  as  I ever  saw. 
In  about  an  hour  a young  officer  just  out  from  West  Point,  the 
engineer  of  the  expedition,  came  up  to  the  head  of  the  column  and 
declared  loudly  to  me  that  we  were  traveling  around  in  a circle. 
Many  of  the  others  heard  him,  and  I sharply  told  him  to  attend 
to  his  part  of  the  business  and  I would  manage  mine.  He  had 
probably  got  ‘turned  around’  as  nearly  everybody  else  had.  On 
account  of  the  wind  changing  I could  hardly  see  my  horse  s head 
in  front  of  me.  In  about  half  an  hour  after  his  first  visit  the  young 
officer  came  up  again  and  made  the  same  statement  as  before,  and 
I could  feel  that  a good  many  others  had  the  same  idea  he  did— 
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that  we  were  traveling  around  in  a circle.  I then  offered  to  relin- 

Tstl  CaorV n ‘he  camp  bv 

mtself.  Capt.  Pollock  interfered  and  declared  that  he  was  cer- 
m I was  right  and  that  he  had  every  confidence  in  me  But  there 

r'bd  ::ed'V'^  “’"T  ^ --  ---  aauall7cr2ng 

I beheted  I wjs  on  the  traibbut  at  the  same  time  I realized  thS 

if  we  really  did  get  turned  around’  and  missed  going  between  the 

r wem 'votild  be  frozen  to  death 

right  on  through  the  blinding  storm.  Nothin^  further  was 
s^d  to  me  about  being  lost.  It  was  just  3 o’clock  in  the  afternron 
down  rn  ‘fading  through  the  buttes  and  we  went 

the  tore  r f °™  “P  as  we  got  through 

Sin  Camp'tcKinnf  1’  ^ *h!rt  distant 

i “7S.. ilts 
»S5,'  is;  a "sb 

a"'“' ™ ”>■ 

This  Polynesian  in  his  peculiar  vocation  has  alwavs  been  well 
Wvombcr  ^XhTne  ^ hJorthwestern 

o.h«  o„.  i,  d”e  ,'h”“iy  aTaaaaa 

s;:  a “ a 

omino-  Let  m th^^™  Nebraska,  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Wy- 

. ‘ write  him  as  a factor — a Polynesian  factor 

m the  making  of  the  nation  of  nations.  He  would  without  doubt 

SrfuScTr«?andShe^‘  Wrthplace,  but  the  incidents  of  his  won  ’ 
ueriui  career  and  the  results  achieved  by  the  sheer  force  of  hie 

in  ivi  ua  It}  securely  place  him  as  a figure  in  American  historv. 


lacSSAcSo'-''”^”"  who  went  to  the  Northwest  coast  with  John 
men  of  the  Vff^rs  ortir"^*^  T'”"  P'‘°®'"ence  or  were  somewhat 
of  the  Columbia,  is  evidenced  by' Ae'subjoin'ed : 
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Silver  City,  Idaho,  April  21,  1902. 

Ed  Tovvse,  Esq.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Dear  Sir: — Mr.  E.  L.  Ballard,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court,  has 
handed  your  inquiry  concerning  the  name  “Owyhee,”  'as  applied 
to  our  county,  a river  here  and  a range  of  mountains,  to  me  for 
answer.  There  have  been  several  attempts  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  name,  the  generally  accepted  one  being  that  when  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  dominated  this  coast  it  employed  numbers  of 
kanakas  as  trappers,  and  that  they  named  our  river  after  their  own 
country,  pronouncing  the  name  so  nearly  like  “Owyhee”  that  that 
word  with  the  present  orthography  was  accepted  for  the  name  of 
the  river,  and  that  the  earlier  prospectors,  crossing  the  river  to 
reach  here,  gave  the  name  to  the  mountains  and  subsequently  to 
this  county,  when  it  was  organized.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  although  Joaquin  Miller  and  some 
others  have  tried  to  explain  it  differently. 

Very  respectfully, 

John  Lamb, 

Editor  Silver  City  Nugget. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  Astor's  enterprise  collapsed, 
as  it  did  in  1814,  some  of  the  Hawaiians  who  had  gone  up  to  As- 
toria in  their  travels  in  the  back  country,  joined  the  Northwest 
Company,  the  successful  rival  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company. 

There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a ready  and  ample  defense  for  the 
much-advertised  “improvidence”  and  “lack  of  foresight”  of  the 
native  Hawaiian.  The  explanation  comes  swiftly  by  comparison. 
At  any  center  of  population  in  the  United  States  one  can  always 
enlist  quickly  enough  white  men  for  ventures  less  sound  in  sur- 
face appearance  than  were  whaling,  exploration  and  sandalwood 
searching  in  their  days.  Any  Hawaiian  has  more  foresight  than 
hundreds  of  fairly  well-educated  white  men  who  have  landed 
strangers  and  penniless  at  Honolulu  in  very  recent  years,  trusting 
only  to  chance. 

The  Hawaiian  has  been  a real  traveler,  which  fact  spells  a good 
deal  for  him.  In  his  intercourse  with  people  in  the  lands  of  stran- 
gers the  Hawaiian  has  measured  up  well  with  others  who  go  forth 
from  the  birthplace ; for : He  has  impressed  men  beyond  the  seas 


with  his  intelligence,  his  honesty,  his  loyalty,  his  courage,  his  ca- 
pacity for  training  to  the  higher  calling,  his  love  of  music,  his 
regard  for  fairness,  and  his  love  for  home,  his  own  people,  and  his 
fellow-man.  Ed  Towse. 

September,  1903. 


EARLY  TRADING  IN  HAWAII 


By  W.  D.  Alexander. 

It  has  been  said  that  anatomists  like  Cuvier  or  Agassiz  from  a 
single  bone,  a tooth  for  instance,  could  reconstruct  an  entire  skele- 
ton. “i:,r  pcde  Hcrculem/'  So  a literary  fragment,  an  old  news- 
paper or  a diary  will  often  throw  unexpected  light  on  the  state  of 
society  in  which  it  was  produced. 

This  is  true  of  a little  book  which  was  accidentally  found  one 
day  in  October,  1889,  in  a store-room  of  the  Government  building 
called  Hale  Kapuaiwa.  A^'hile  examining  a mass  of  forgotten 
Government  documents,  I came  across  a large  box  containing  the 
account  books  of  the  old  firm  of  French  & Co.  from  1828  to  1843, 
among  which  Vv-as  a small  ledger  filled  with  accounts  kept  during 
the  years  1818  and  1819.  After  some  inquiry  I learned  that  this 
set  of  books  and  papers  had  been  filed  with  the  Court  of  Chancery 
of  Oahu  in  1844,  during  the  settlement  of  the  complicated  affairs 
of  the  Estate  of  French  & Greenway. 

It  seems  that  ]\Ir.  AFm.  French  came  from  Boston  to  these 
Islands  in  1819,  on  his  way  to  China  with  a cargo  of  merchandise. 
From  the  ledger  referred  to  above  we  gather  that  he  left  Boston 
m September,  1818,  in  the  brig  ‘^Neo,'*'  arriving  here  in  March. 
1819,  and  that  he  remained  here  until  November  of  the  same  year. 
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It  was  a memorable  year  in  Hawaiian  history.  Kamehameha  I. 
died  on  the  8th  of  iMay,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Liholiho. 
The  abolition  of  the  Kapu  system  was  proclaimed  in  the  following 
October,  and  the  revolt  of  Kekuaokalani  in  behalf  of  idolatry  took 
place  in  November,  to  which  events  our  account  book  makes  no 
allusion.  The  first  and  most  interesting  account  in  the  book  is 
that  of  King  Kamehameha  I.  or  '‘Tamaahmah,”  commencing 
March  12th,  1819,  on  which  day  he  bought  two  shirts,  paying  for 
them  by  a canoe-load  of  vegetables.  A week  later,  we  are  sorry 
to  see  that  he  purchased  16  kegs  of  rum,  valued  at  S400,  and  on 
the  27th  a box  of  tea,  together  with  $8,000.00  worth  of  guns, 
powder  and  shot.  He  paid  for  the  above  with  850  piculs  of  san- 
dal wood  at  $10  a picul,  the  picul  being  equal  to  133  1-3  pounds 
weight. 

During  the  following  IMay,  his  son  and  successor,  Liholiho,  or' 
“Reah  Rehu,”  purchased  34  casks  of  gun-powder,  80  muskets  at 
$15,  with  a large  quantity  of  bullets,  flints,:  etc.,  and  the  new 
sloop  “Kirouea,”  valued  at  $4,160.00,  for  which  he  gave  in  pay- 
m.ent  416  piculs  of  sandal  wood,  4 hogs,  and  his  note  for  the  bal- 
ance. This  supply  of  muskets  and  ammunition  was  very  timely 
in  view  of  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  five  months  later,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  decisive  victory  of  Kuamoo  over  the 
pagan  party. 

Next  comes  the  account  of  Kalanimoku,  or  “Crymacoo,”  who 
bought  a shirt  IMarch  12th,  paying  for  it  with  a hog,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  regular  price.  He  also  purchased  over  $1,200 
worth  of  cloth,  paying  for  it  with  hogs  and  sandal  wood ; and  last- 
ly, August  6th,  bought  the  brig  “Neo”  and  appurtenances  for  the 
exorbitant  price  of  $51,750.00,  paying  down  $44,470.00  in  sandal 
wood,  and  giving  his  note  for  the  balance,  viz.,  $7,280.00. 

The  craze  for  buying  ships  has  always  been  a weakness  of  Ha- 
waiian Chiefs,  from  the  time  of  the  brig  “Neo”  or  “Niu”  to  that 
of  the  steamship  “Kaimiloa.’’ 

The  next  important  account  is  that  of  Boki,  here  styled  “Gov. 
Boka,'’  who  was  Governor  of  Oahu,  and  appears  to  have  made  a 
final  settlement  for  the  debts  of  all  the  chiefs.  Among  his  pur- 
chases were  six  packs  of  cards  for  $3.00. 

The  final  upshot  of  the  business  was  that  the  King  and  chiefs 
parted  with  over  $61,600.00  worth  of  sandal  wood,  besides  many 
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hogs,  and  gave  three  joint  notes  amounting  to  $24,^10  00  navahle 

m Rl  ™ “<■  “ ktr  !»"«  «p  .nd  repaiiad 

Among  other  accounts  we  find  those  of  Kaahumanu  or  “Cara- 
’ ^5«aunioku  or  “Tyamoko,”  Naihe  or  “Nvhee  ” Kaikio 
ewa^or  'RtkeavalV  and  Hewahewa  or  “Haver  Haver.”  the  high 

worthies  purchased  a shirt  on  the 
I2th  of  March,  1819,  givjng  a hog  in  exchange  for  it. 

Among  the  names  of  foreigners  we  find  that  of  John  Youn- 
who.  hke  the  rest,  bought  a new  shirt  aAIarch  12th,  for  a hog  and 

totocco.  exchange  for  three  pounds  of 

'794,  was  acting  as  pilot. 

Cant  rL^afAj  ‘t  rt'-  the  familiar  names  of 

Lapt.  Thomas  Meek,  ot  Francesco  Marin  (spelt  “Marinne”')  of 

George  Beckley,  Yhn.  Bade,  W.  H.  Davis,  'and  othrold  settlers 

A early  all  the  trade  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  scarce!  v anv 

pa.wnents  in  cash  are  recorded  in  our  book.  Hogs  are  credited 

of  f price  of  an  axe  was  $3.00 

sold  af  gTa  yard  ""  blue  doth  was 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  seamen  of  the  brig  “Neo”  were 
-'hipped  in  Boston  at  from  Sii  to  $16  per  month,  receiving  all  the 
way  trom  S22  to  $80  in  advance.  Facts  like  thes^  speak  for  them- 

W.  D.  Ales.^xder. 
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MINUTES  OF  A SPECIAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 

Hawaiian  Historical  Society 

HELD  JULY  13,  J905* 

A special  meeting  of  the  Hawaiiani  Historical  Society  was  held 
at  the  Society’s  room  in  the  Library  building,  at  8 p.  m.  July  13, 
1905,  the  President,  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  F.  Frear,  being  absent,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan,  was  requested  by 
a vote  of  the  Society  to  act  in  his  place. 

Messrs.  Walter  Clark  and  Robert  Lydecker  were  elected  as 
active  members  of  the  Society  on  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

A brief  verbal  report  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan  on  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Committee  on  Ancient  Landmarks. 

The  first  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled,  “The  Reversal  of  the 
Hawaiian  Flag,”  written  by  Mr.  Howard  M.  Ballou  of  Boston, 
was  read  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Sidney  M.  Ballou  of  Honolulu. 
This  paper,  dealing  with  the  various  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  the  Hawaiian  flag,  is  based  on  early  published  descrip- 
tions of  the  ancient  ensign  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  second  paper  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  on  “Economic 
and  Political  Changes  in  British  Polynesia,”  being  a lengthy  one, 
only  the  part  relating  to  Tonga  was  read.  The  third  paper,  en- 
titled, “A  Kona  Storm,”  written  by  the  Hon.  G.  D.  Gilman  of 
Boston,  was  read  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson  of  Honolulu. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Emerson  the  Society  voted  a request  that 
the  aforesaid  papers  be  published  in  full  among  the  papers  of 
the  Society.  After  a brief  general  discussion,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. W.  A.  Bryan, 

Acting  Secretary.. 


The  T^versat  of  the  Hawaiian  Flag, 

By  Mr,  Howard  M,  Ballou. 

The  conventional  arrangement  of  the  three  colors  comprising 
the  eight  stripes  of  the  Hawaiian  flag  would  lead  one  to  expect 
the  familiar  order,  red,  white,  blue,  red,  white,  blue,  red  and 
white,  whereas  it  is  found  exactly  reversed,  starting  with  the 
white  and  followed  in  order  by  red,  blue,  white,  red,  blue,  white, 
and  red. 

Thrum,  in  his  article  on  the  Hawaiian  Flag,  Thrum’s  Annual, 
1880,  page  25,  says:  “Captain  Flunt,  who  was  here  in  the  Basilisk 
in  1845,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  colors 
of  the  stripes  by  placing  the  white  on  top  instead  of  at  the  bot- 
tom, though  there  is  a possibility  of  this  being  the  time  of  add- 
ing the  eighth  stripe,  Jarves  and  Byron  mentioning  only  seven.” 

A few  years  later  (1886,  page  37),  he  quotes  from  the  Poly- 
nesian of  May  31,  1845  • ''Af  opening  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil, May  25,  1845,  national  banner  was  unfurled,  differ- 

ing little,  however,  from  the  former. 

It  is  octo.  parted  per.  fess.  first,  fourth  and  seventh  argent: 
second,  fifth  and  eighth  gules : third  and  sixth  azure  for  the 
eight  islands  under  one  sovereign,  indicated  by  crosses  saltire,  of 
St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  quarterly  per  saltire  counter  charged, 
argent  and  gules.” 

This  is  an  heraldic  description  of  the  flag  as  now  known. 

An  incident  related  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Gorham  D.  Gilman, 
for  m.any  years  Hawaiian  Gonsul-General  to  the  United  States, 
throws  new  light  on  the  question,  and  dates  the  change  two  years 
earlier,  in  1843,  of  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty 

of  the  islands  by  England.  Mr.  Gilman,  is  now,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  one  of  the  few  surviving  witnesses  of  the  events  of 
that  time. 

When  Lord  George  Paulet  secured  the  cession  of  the  islands 
to  England  in  February,  1843,  ordered  all  Hawaiian  flags  to 
be  destroyed,  and  his  command  was  strictly  obeyed.  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  July,  1843,  Commodore  Kearney,  in  the  U.  S. 
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frigate  Constellation,  anchored  off  Honolulu.  In  order  to  give 
public  expression  of  his  decided  disapproval  of  the  existing  state 
of  affairs,  he  invited  the  young  princes,  afterwards  Kamehameha 
IV  and  Kamehameha  V,  with  their  suites,  to  visit  his  flagship. 
Desirous  of  paying  them  royal  honors,  he  requested  that  an  Ha- 
waiian hag  be  sent  on  board,  but  so  thoroughly  had  Lord 
George’s  orders  been  carried  out  that  none  could  be  found.  He 
accordingl5^  was  obliged  to  have  one  made  by  his  sailmaker, 
which,  hoisted  at  his  fore,  was  saluted  by  a royal  salute  of  21 
guns  as  his  guests  arrived,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Americans  and 
the  chagrin  of  the  English. 

At  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Thomas,  Mr.  Gilman  was  told  by  John  li — a man  closely 
associated  with  the  king  and  chiefs  in  their  councils — that  it  had 
been  decided  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  stripes  in  the  flag,  putting 
the  color  formerly  at  the  top  at  the  bottom,  thus  emblematiz- 
ing the  recent  overturn  of  government.  Mr.  Gilman  even  re- 
calls the  exact  words  used  by  John  li: 

“Ua  hala  ka  wa  o Lo  Keoki  a ua  hiki  mai  ka  wa  hou  a no- 
laila  e hookahuli  no  makou  i ka  hae  o Hawaii.  Ka  mea  maluna 
mamua  e hoiia  malalo  loa:” 

“The  time  of  Lord  George  has  passed,  the  new  times  have 
come  in,  and  therefore  we  intend  to  reverse  the  flag  of  Hawaii. 
What  was  formerly  the  upper  stripe  will  be  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom.” 

A systematic  search  through  all  of  the  literature  likely  to  con- 
tain mention  of  the  Hawaiian  flag,  has  brought  to  light  a dozen 
descriptions  most  of  them  not  noted  by  previous  investigators.  No 
two  of  these  accounts  exactly  agree,  and  but  twO'  of  them — Gol- 
ovnin’s and  Jarves’ — lend  any  authority  to  the  theory  of  reversal 
just  outlined. 

The  descriptions  follow : 

Campbell,  Archibald,  Jan.  29,  1809: 

“The  king’s  residence  * * * was  distinguished  by  the  Brit- 

ish colours  and  a battery  of  sixteen  carriage-guns.” 

Campbell,  Archibald.  A Voyage  Round  the  World,  [etc.] 

1st  Eng.  Ed.  1816,  p.  129. 
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2nd  Am.  Ed.  1819,  p.  89. 

Kotzebue,  Nov.  27,  1816: 

“In  the  harbour  was  a fort  from  which  Tamaahmaah’s  flag  was 
displayed.” 

Vol.  I,  p.  321. 

“The  English  government  has  engaged  to  respect  his  flag 
everywhere.” — Ibid.  p.  324. 

Kotzebue,  O. : 

“A  voyage  of  discovery  ^ * in  the  ship  Rurick. 

Eng.  trans.,  London,  1831. 

Choris,  Nov.,  1816: 

Plate  “Port  d’hanarourou.” 

[Flag  on  fort  flying  union  down.  Nine  stripes,  red,  white, 
blue,  white,  red,  white,  blue,  white,  red.] 

Plate.  “Vue  du  port  hanarourou.” 

[Similar  flag,  without  jack,  on  fort.] 

Choris  L.  Voyage  pittoresque  autour  du  monde.  Paris,  1820. 

Golovnin,  Oct.,  1818. 

[Translation]  “The  flag  is  made  up  of  seven  stripes,  red, 
white,  blue,  red,  white,  blue,  and  red,  signifying  seven  islands, 
and  in  the  corner  an  English  jack.” 

P.  174  footnote: 

“Tameamea  always  floated  a British  flag,  which  he  had  received 
from  Vancouver,  but  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  it  in  a 
European  sense.  When  in  the  last  war  between  the  Americans 
and  British,  an  American  sailor  jokingly  told  him  that  the  Amer- 
icans had  the  right  to  seize  his  islands  because  he  raised  the  flag 
of  a country  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  then  when  Tameamea 
heard  him  out  and  well  understood  the  real  meaning  of  a flag, 
he  said  to  the  American  that  he  should  not  consider  him  to  be 
a fool,  because  he  had  many  flags  from  different  European  na- 
tions, and  if  the  English  flag  were  not  good  he  would  raise  an- 
other one.  But  after  this  incident  he  soon  wished  to  have  his 
own  flag,  which  an  Englishman  invented  for  him,  and  it  is  made, 
as  I have  said  before,  of  seven  stripes  and  in  a corner  the  Eng- 
lish jack,  as  a sign  of  friendship  to  the  first  European  nation 
with  whom  he  had  made  acquaintance. 
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“The  number  of  the  stripes  betoken  7 islands  which  are 
under  the  government  of  Tameamea,  and  the  remaining  4 
islands  belong  to  the  ruler  of  the  island  of  Kauai,  but  he  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a viceroy  under  the  King  of  Hawaii  to  whom  he 
came  on  the  island  of  Oahu  to  pay  him  his  respects  and  bound 
himself  to  pay  yearly  tribute,  which  had  to  be  a full  load  of 
one  ship  of  sandal  wood.” 

Golovnin,  V.  M.  Voyage  around  the  world  on  1he  ship  “Kam- 
chatka, [etc.]  Collected  works.  St.  Petersburg,  1864. 

Freycinet.  Aug,  1819. 

[Translation]  : “The  Sandwich  Islands  flag,  such  as  we  have 

seen  wave  at  Kohaihai  [Kawaihae]  and  on  the  fort  of  Onorourou 
[Honolulu],  consisted  of  an  English  jack  on  a background  striped 
horizontally  with  nine  alternate  white,  red,  and  blue  bands:  the 
white  was  uppermost  and  the  jack  was  at  the  upper  angle  near 
the  bolt  rope.” 

Freycinet,  L.  C.  D.  de.  Voyage  autour  du  monde  * * sur  les 
corvettes  TUranie  et  la  Physicienne.  Vol  II,  p.  621.  Paris,  1837. 

Mathison,  1822: 

“The  Sandwich  Island  flag  is  composed  of  the  English  jack, 
and  a number  of  stripes  like  those  of  the  American  flag,  in  allu- 
sion probably  to  the  number  of  islands.” 

G.  F.  Mathison.  Narrative  of  a visit  to  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  London,  1825 ; p.  464. 

September,  1823. 

[Picture  of  Hawaiian  flag:  Nine  alternately  dark  and  light 

stripes,  the  jack  opposite  the  upper  five.  Colors  not  indicated.] 

Woodcut  “Wailing  on  account  of  the  death  of  Keopuolani”  in 
Memoir  of  Keopuolani,  late  queen  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Boston,  1825. 

Reprinted  Missionary  Herald,  Vol.  21,  Nov.,  1825,  p.  262. 

Norrie,  1824: 

[Picture  of  Sandwich  Islands  flag  in  colors.  Seven  alternately 
red  and  white  stripes,  the  jack  opposite  the  upper  three.] 

J.  W.  Norie,  hydrographer.  The  maritime  flags  of  all  na- 
tions. A new  edition,  1824.  London. 

Musgrave : 
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[Picture  of  Sandwich  Island  flag  in  colors.  Nine  alternately 
red  and  white  stripes,  the  jack  opposite  the  upper  five.] 

Royal  naval  and  merchant  flags  of  all  nations.  London,  G.  Mus- 
^rave  & Co.,  no  date. 

Graham.  May — July,  1825  : 

‘‘On  all  days  of  ceremony  the  Sandwich  flag  is  hoisted  on 
these  forts — it  has  seven  white  and  red  stripes,  with  a union  jack 
in  the  corner.” 

Graham,  Maria.  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Blonde  to  the  Sanawich 
Islands.  * Lord  Byron,  commander.  London,  1826;  p.  121 ; 

Bennett.  April,  1834: 

“Each  battery  hoists  the  Hawaiian  flag— horizontal  stripes, 
blue,  white,  red,  with  the  British  union  in  the  upper  corner,  next 
the  staff.” 

Bennett,  F.  D.  Narrative  of  a whaling  voyage  round  the 
globe  (etc.).  London,  1840.  Vol.  i,  p.  206. 

Olmsted.  1840: 

“In  the  centre  of  the  fort  rises  the  flagstaff,  upon  which  the 
national  flag  (the  British  Union,  with  alternate  stripes  of  red 
and  white)  is  hoisted.”  * * 

Olmsted,  F.  A.  Incidents  of  a whaling  voyage.  N.  Y.,  1841, 
P-  195- 

Jarves.  Ante  1843.  re  visit  of  Kotzebue,  1816]  : 

“Two  fine  vessels  bore  the  national  flag,  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed shortly  before ; it  displayed  the  English  Union,  with  seven  al- 
ternated red,  white  and  blue  stripes,  emblematic  of  the  principal 
islands.” 

Jarves,  J.  J.  History  of  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands. 
Boston,  1843.  P-  Srfl  edition.  Honolulu,  1847.  P-  103. 

As  Kotzebue  nowhere  describes  the  flag,  though  often  men- 
tioning it,  this  must  be  considerd  as  Jarves’  own  description,  pre- 
sumably of  the  flag  of  his  own  time. 

[1837-1845?]  Thomas  Cowperthwait  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 

A complete  picture  of  the  flags,  standards  and  pendants  used 
by  the  ships  of  all  nations,  [etc.] 

J Seven  stripes,  alternately  red  and  white.  No  blue  in  the 
union  jack.] 
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A.  ]).  Knapp.  1847. 

In  the  upper  corridor  of  the  capitol  (lolani  Hale)  hangs  a por- 
trait of  Kamehameha  III,  painted  by  A.  B.  Knapp,  in  1847.  The 
Hawaiian  flag  in  the  background  has  no  jack,  but  consists  merely 
of  eight  horizontal  stripes,  the  order  being  white,  red,  blue,  as  at 
present.  This  flag,  however,  has  been  plainly  altered,  having 
been  painted  over  a somewhat  larger  fls-g,  of  either  seven  or  eight 
stripes,  which  are  red,  alternating  with  some  other  color  which 
cannot  be  determined. 

And,  to  close,  a modern  version  from  the  works  of  a popular 
lecturer. 

Holmes,  1901 : 

We  are  told  that  long  years  ago  the  king,  Kamehameha,  ^ * 
chose  from  among  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  the  one  he  thought 
the  prettiest,  the  one  his  people  liked  the  best,  and  adopted  the 
stars  and  stripes  as  the  emblem  of  Idawaii.  ^ ^ ^ But  tO'  his  great 
amazement,  England  protested  against  this  adoption  of  the  stars 
and  stripes,  and  so  his  majesty,  eager  to  please  and  satisfy  all 
parties,  struck  out  the  stars,  and  in  the  place  of  their  blue  field, 
set  Saint  George’s  cross,  the  British  emblem.” 

[Picture  of  flag,  8 stripes,  red  on  top.  Jack  opposite  three  up- 
per stripes.] 

The  Burton  Holmes  Lectures,  Vol.  5,  pp.  21-22.  1901. 

To  recapitulate: — 

Choris,  1816,  9 stripes,  red,  white,  blue. 

Golovnin,  1818,  7 stripes,  red,  white,  blue. 

Freycinet,  1818,  9 stripes,  white,  red  blue. 

Mathison,  1822,  7 stripes,  [red  and  white?]. 

[Keopuolani],  1823,  9 stripes,  [light  and  dark]. 

None,  1824,  7 stripes,  red  and  white. 

Graham,  1825,  7 stripes,  white  and  red. 

Bennett,  1834,  blue,  white,  red. 

Cowperthwait  (1837-1845),  7 stripes,  red  and  white. 

Olmsted,  1840,  red  and  white. 

Jarves,  1843,  7 stripes,  red,  white,  blue. 

Knapp,  1847,  8 stripes,  white,  red,  blue. 

Musgrave,  (1848?),  9 stripes,  red  and  white. 
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As  arranged  chronologically,  the  number  of  stripes  is  alter- 
nately given  as  nine  and  seven,  four  descriptions  calling  for  nine 
stripes,  and  five  for  seven.  The  only  authority  for  eight  stripes 
is  the  portrait  of  Kamehameha  III.  Equally  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  the  colors  of  the  stripes  exists,  six  authors  describing  them 
as  of  only  two  colors,  red  and  white,  while  five  note  three  colors, 
red,  white  and  blue. 

From  such  a diversity  of  data  there  can  obviously  be  obtained 
no  authoritative  conclusion.  While  it  is  possible  that  Freycinet, 
who  alone  specifically  mentions  nine  stripes, — the  three  other 
authorities  for  the  same  num.ber  being  only  pictures — may  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  number,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  six  descrip- 
tions omitting  the  blue  stripes  can  all  be  neglected  as  inaccurate. 
It  would  rather  seem  that,  like  the  fabled  two-faced  shield,  both 
sets  of  descriptions  may  be  right,  and  that  in  the  early  days  of 
the  flag  it  was  made  indifferently  of  either  two  or  three  colors. 
GolovninT  i8i8  description,  the  only  one  expressly  agreeing  with 
the  theory  of  reversal,  is  too  remote  to  give  it  much  authority. 
Whether  Jarvis’  red,  white  and  blue  should  be  construed  as  so 
determining  the  order  of  the  stripes  is  doubtful.  The  true  his- 
tory of  the  Hawaiian  flag,  therefore,  still  remains  to  be  discov- 
ered. Howard  M.  Ballou. 


Social  and  Political  Changes  in  British 
P*olynesia, 


Bead  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  May  8th,  1905. 

By  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  L.  L.  D. 

At  a former  meeting  of  this  Society,  I read  a paper  on  “An- 
cient Systems  of  Land  Tenure  in  Polynesia,’’  to  which  this  paper 
may  be  regarded  as  a supplement,  being  a brief  comparative 
sketch  of  the  social  and  political  experiences  of  some  of  the 
southern  branches  of  the  Polynesian  race,  during  the  last  half 
century. 

Polynesia  affords  an  excellent  field  for  the  study  of  certain 
important  problems  in  social  evolution.  Although  the  experiments 
made  there  have  been  on  a small  scale,  they  are  none  the  less  in- 
structive. Now  that  the  last  Polynesian  kingdom,  viz.;  that  of 
Tonga,  has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  state,  the  present  seems 
to  be  a fitting  time  to  take  a retrospect  of  the  fortunes  of  our 
southern  neighbors,  widely  different,  as  they  are,  from  each  other, 
either  from  inherited  characteristics  or  from  the  force  of  exter- 
nal circumstances. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  MAORIS. 

I.  The  aborigines  of  New  Zealand,  known  as  “Maoris,”  are 
more  closely  related  to  the  Hawaiians  than  are  the  peoples  of 
either  of  the  intervening  groups  of  Tonga  or  Samoa. 

They  have  distinct  traditions  of  the  arrival  of  their  ancestors 
in  New  Zealand,  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  in  canoes  from  the 
northeast.  They  found  already  settled  in  the  islands  another 
branch  of  the  sam.e  race,  the  MorioriSy  whom  they  partly  exter- 
minated, and  partly  subjugated  by  their  superior  intelligence  and 
prowess.  The  great  extent  of  the  country,  the  scarcity  of  food. 
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(the  sweet  potato,  or  kumara^  being  the  only  food  plant  that 
they  brought  with  them),  &c.,  caused  a separation  of  the  inhab- 
itants into  numerous  independent  tribes,  of  which  there  were  104 
in  the  North  Island. 

Among  these  frequent  quarrels  arose,  which  inflamed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  naturally  ferocious  and  cruel  disposition 
of  the  race.  The  intensity  of  the  struggle  for  life  made  them 
a strong  race,  brave,  proud,  independent,  but  moody,  suspicious 
and  revengeful,  with  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  North 
American  Indians. 

War  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  freemen,  and  in  the  art  of 
fortification  they  attained  a degree  of  skill  which  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  military  engineers.  They  lived  in  fortified  vil- 
lages or  pas,  on  the  tops  of  hills,  protected  by  strong  palisades 
and  deep  moats,  fromi  which  they  issued  forth  in  time  of  peace,  to 
carry  on  their  farming,  fishing  or  hunting,  within  the  lands  of 
their  own  clan,  returning  to  them  at  nightfall. 

CIVIL  POLITY. 

The  names  of  their  tribes  all  begin  with  the  prefix  Nga  or 
Ngati,  like  the  Celtic  Mac  or  O’,  followed  by  the  names  of  the 
respective  ancestors  of  the  several  clans.  The  population  might 
be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  viz;  Rangatira  (Haw.  lana- 
kila),  or  freemen,  and  taurekareka  or  slaves.  These  latter,  who 
were  captives  taken  in  war  and  their  descendants,  had  “no  rights 
that  their  masters  were  bound  to  respect.” 

The  Rangatira,  however,  did  all  the  fighting  in  war.  There 
were  many  graduation  of  rank  among  the  freemen,  but  all  the 
members  of  a clan  were  related  to  each  other  by  descent  from 
one  common  ancestor. 

The  title  Ariki  (Haw.  ali’i),  which  elsewhere  means  chief,  was 
there  applied  to  a sacred  personage,  the  eldest  child  of  the  eld- 
est branch  of  the  tribe  or  clan,  who  had  inherited  a peculiar 
sanctity  (mana),  which  entitled  him  to  many  ceremonial  observ- 
ances, and  rendered  his  person  inviolable.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
high  priest  of  the  clan,  intrusted  with  certain  important  spirit- 
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iial  functions,  but  did  not  thereby  have  any  civil  authority  over 
the  other  members  of  his  clan. 

y\ny  freeman  might  rise  to  the  position  of  head  chief,  if  he 
had  the  requisite  qualifications,  viz:  valor  and  skill  in  war  and 
wisdom  in  council.  Taxation  and  forced  labor  were  both  un- 
known. 


LAND  TENURE. 

The  bulk  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  whole  tribe  in  common, 
and  no  part  of  it  could  be  alienated  without  the  consent  of  all 
members  of  the  clan,  except  by  conquest,  (by  eating  the  owners 
of  it,  for  instance).  This  system  of  tribal  ownership,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  American  Indians,  has  been  and  still  is  an 
-obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  progress  in  civilization. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  believed  by  those  best  informed  that  they  never  numbered 
more  than  from  100,000  to  125,000,  and  when  our  civilization 
introduced  rum  and  firearms,  they  rapidly  melted  away,  by  in- 
ternecine wars,  so  that  by  1840,  they  numbered  only  about  60,- 
000.  No  great  leader,  like  Kamehameha,  atose  among  them, 
and  indeed  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  Maori  chief  to 
unite  the  savage,  warring  tribes,  and  weld  them  into  a nation. 
By  this  time  about  a third  of  them  had  embraced  Christianity. 

THE  TREATY  OF  WAITANGI. 

The  turning  point  in  the  history  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  Maoris,  is  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  made 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1840,  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  native  chiefs  of  New  Zealand. 

By  this  treaty  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  return  were  guaranteed:  ist,  all  the  rights  of 
British  subjects,  and  2nd,  full  and  undisturbed  right  to  their 
lands,  forests  and  fisheries,  while  in  the  3rd  place,  the  right  of 
pre-emption  of  land  was  reserved  to  the  Government. 

So  many  complicated  disputes  about  land  had  arisen,  and  so 
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many  fraudulent  sales  of  it  to  foreigners  had  taken  place,  that 
it  was  stipulated  that  no  more  land  should  be  sold  by  the  natives 
to  private  individuals,  but  that  it  should  be  sold  only  to  the 
Crown.  That  is,  the  British  Government  purchases  the  land 
from  the  Maori  tribes  in  blocks,  then  subdivides  it,  and  sells  it  in 
sections  to  settlers,  who  receive  royal  patents  for  the  same. 

LAND  MATTERS. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  individual  Maoris  from  buying 
and  owning  land  in  severalty  like  other  citizens.  After  investi- 
gation, old  land  claims  amounting  to  ten  million  acres  were  re- 
duced to  292,475  acres.  In  1862,  a native  land  court  was  set  up, 
which  determined  native  titles,  and  had  them  registered.  Pur- 
chases have  since  been  made,  from  the  registered  owners.  In 
round  numbers,  six  millions  of  acres  had  been  purchased  from 
the  Maoris  before  1870,  and  about  eight  millions  since. 

In  1900  the  ‘‘Maori  Lands  Administration  Act”  was  passed,  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  pauperizing  themselves  by  parting  with 
the  freehold  of  their  remaining  lands,  amounting  to  about  five 
millions  of  acres. 

(i)  It  prohibits  any  further  alienation  of  the  freehold  of  na- 
tive lands,  either  to  the  Crown  or  to  private  purchasers.  (2)  It 
provides  for  the  leasing  of  native  lands  by  councils,  partly  elected 
and  partly  appointed.  (3)  It  provides  for  advances  of  money 
to  the  natives  for  roads  and  other  improvements  of  their  surplus 
lands.  Native  tribal  lands  are  exempt  from  the  graduated  land 
tax  in  force  in  New  Zealand. 

THE  MAORI  WAR. 

I 

I can  only  glance  at  the  Maori  war,  which  lasted  from  i860 
to  1869. 

After  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  great  efforts  had  been  made  to 
tame  these  reformed  cannibals,  and  to  turn  them  into  law-abiding 
citizens. 

For  several  years,  what  the  colonists  nicknamed  “the  flour  and 
sugar  policy”  prevailed.  The  Maoris  were  furnished  with  seed. 
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agricultural  implements,  cattle  and  sheep,  numerous  mills  were 
built  to  grind  their  wheat,  and  great  apparent  progress  was  made. 

But  in  the  fifties,  from  Various  causes,  a strong  reaction  took 
place  among  them  against  everything  foreign.  They  were  nat- 
urally jealous  of  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  and  wealth  of 
the  land-hungry  ‘"pakeha”  or  white  settlers.  They  saw  a colonial 
government  organized  in  1853,  controlled  by  these  white  settlers, 
which  seems  to  have  too  much  ignored  the  Maoris,  who  prob- 
ably might  have  been  governed  through  their  chiefs.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1856,  a public  meeting  was  held  at  Taupo,  on  the  question 
of  the  King  movement.  Some  of  the  orators  advocated  a clean 
sweep  of  the  pakehas,  governor,  missionaries  and  settlers.  Old 
Tarahawaika,  on  being  asked  for  his  opinion,  walked  quietly 
around  and  blew  out  the  lights,  one  after  another,  till  the  place 
was  in  total  darkness.  ‘‘Now,”  said  he,  “the  pakehas  are  all 
gone,  and  we  are  back  where  we  were  before  they  came.” 

A land  league  was  now  formed  among  the  fierce  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  the  North  Island,  who  agreed  together  to>  sell  no  more 
land,  to  allow  no  white  man  to  settle  among  them,  and  not  to 
allow  boats  or  steamers  to  come  up  their  rivers.  In  July,  1857, 
they  elected  an  old  warrior  chief,  Te  Wherowhero,  as  their  king, 
under  the  title  of  Potatau  I,  who  soon  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Potatau  II.  At  the  same  time  the  Maoris  were  allowed 
to  purchase  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  un- 
scrupulous traders. 

Finally  in  i860  a dispute  over  a land  sale  at  Waitara  was  the 
spark  that  set  the  country  in  a blaze.  The  war  which  followed 
was  very  similar  to  King  Philip’s  war  in  Massachusetts.  A fa- 
natical half-heathen  sect,  called  the  Hauhau  religion,  very  much 
like  the  Boxer  fanaticism  in  China,  was  started  at  this  time  and 
committed  several  atrocious  murders.  The  war  was  carried  on 
in  guerrilla  fashion,  in  a rugged,  forest-covered  region,  in  which 
many  pas  had  to  be  stormed ; and  great  bravery  was  displayed 
on  both  sides.  Man}/  loyal  Maoris  fought  bravely  on  the  side  of 
the  colonists.  Even  after  the  war  was  over,  the  Kingites  kept 
up  their  organization,  and  shut  white  men  out  of  the  central  dis- 
trict, west  of  Lake  Taupo,  for  many  years. 
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REPRESENTATION. 

But  all  that  is  now  happily  ended,  and  the  ex-King  Potatau  II, 
alias  the  Hon.  Mahuta  Tawhiao  Potatau  te  Wherowhero,  was 
appointed  May  22,  1903,  a member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
also  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature. 

Maori  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  dates 
from  the  Act  of  1867.  The  whole  number  of  members  in  the 
house  at  present  is  80,  of  whom  four  are  Maoris.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  Maori  representation,  the  Colony  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  each  district  having  one  member  elected  by  Maori  votes, 
the  day  of  this  election  being  set  one  month  later  than  the  general 
election.  At  this  election  any  Maori  can  vote,  who  has  not  reg- 
istered for  the  general  election.  At  the  last  election  the  Maoris 
cast  14,271  votes. 

The  “Maori  Councils  Act”  of  1901  also  confers  on  the  native 
councils  a limited  degree  of  local  self-government,  in  regard  to 
sanitary  and  other  matters  of  a domestic  nature.  A min- 
ister for  native  affairs  is  always  one  of  the  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Council  of  the  Colony. 

EDUCATION. 

In  New  Zealand,  as  here,  education  is  compulsory  for  all  races, 
and  by  the  last  report  there  were  5,573  Maori  children  in  school. 
There  were  99  village  schools,  four  boarding  schools,  and  three 
private  day  schools.  There  were  two  native  medical  students 
in  Otago  University,  and  a Dr.  Pomare  was  employed  as  a health 
officer. 

POPULATION. 

By  the  last  census,  taken  in  1901,  the  Maoris  numbered  43,143, 
including  3,133  half-whites,  living  as  members  of  Maori  tribes, 
and  196  Maori  women  married  to  white  husbands.  They  appear 
to  be  holding  their  own  in  numbers,  as  the  census  of  1891  re- 
turned only  41,993  Maoris,  showing  a total  apparent  increase  of 
1,150  in  ten  years,  and  an  increase  of  the  full-blooded  Maoris  of 
700. 
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Statistics  g‘o  to  show  that  crime  does  not  prevail  among  them 
to  any  marked  degree,  tind  that  they  are  much  more  temperate 
than  the  Hawaiians  of  the  present  day. 

Yet  Wherahiko  Rawei,  who  lectured  here  on  New  Zealand  in 
the  fall  of  1899,  draws  a dark  picture  of  the  present  moral  and 
social  condition  of  his  countrymen.  According  to  him,  the  race 
is  degenerating  under  the  evil  influences  of  Kahnnaism,  unsan- 
itary customs  and  social  impurity,  aggravated  by  association  with 
degraded  Europeans.  ‘ He  asks  for  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial schools,  for  sanitary  instruction,  and  for  the  expulsion  cf 
renegade  whites  from  the  Maori  villages. 

II.  COOK  AND  OTHER  ISLANDS  ANNEXED  TO  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Cook  or  Hervey  Islands,  including  Rarotonga,  Aitutaki 
and  Mangaia,  as  well  as  Niue  or  Savage  Island,  are  among  the 
most  fertile  and  beautiful  islands  in  this  ocean,  and  their  inhab- 
itants are  among  the  most  prepossessing  and  interesting  of  the 
Polynesian  tribes.  From  their  isolation  they  have  been  less  ex- 
posed than  the  people  of  other  groups  to  the  deadly  influence 
of  depraved  white  men.  They  have  also'  been  fortunate  in  the 
high  character  and  practical  wisdom  of  the  missionaries  who 
have  labored  among  them,  such  as  Revs.  Williams,  Buzacott,  Gill 
and  Royle. 

The  training  school  at  Awariia  on  Raratonga  sends  out  its 
teachers  far  and  wide  through  the  Western  Pacific.  The  High 
School  at  Tereora  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  Resident.  An 
Auckland  paper  testifies  that  the  Rarotongans  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  all  the  South  Sea  islanders  in  industrial  civilization. 
By  all  accounts  the  public  schools  are  the  best  in  the  South  Seas, 
the  teachers  being  New  Zealand  men  and  women,  whO'  have 
earned  their  certificates.  The  population  of  the  Cook  group  is 
about  12,000  and  slowly  decreasing,  |While  that  of  Niue  is  4.500, 
and  slightly  increasing. 

The  exports  of  the  Cook  Islands  consist  of  copra,  oranges,  lime 
juice,  bananas  and  coffee.  The  specialty  of  Niue  is  hat  making, 
and  that  of  Penrhyn  and  Manihiki,  pearl-shell  fishing  and  copra. 
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CIVIL  POLITY. 

The  civil  organization  of  these  islands  was  originally  tnhal, 
under  hereditary  chiefs.  Each  island  had  its  own  head  chief  or 
sovereign.  They  had  made  a considerable  advance  towards  feud- 
alism, as  the  Ariki  had  bcome  a.  civil  ruler,  while  a hereditary 
priestly  caste  had  grown  up  with  its  temples,  ritual,  idol  worship 
and  human  sacrifices. 

Bloody  feuds  existed  between  the  tribes,  and  cannibalism  was 
an  accompaniment  of  their  frequent  wars.  But  unbroken  peace 
has  now  prevailed  for  8o  years,  and  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  people  is  truly  wonderful. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  missionaries  there  to  uphold  the 
mana,  authority,  of  the  chiefs,  to  develop  the  native  institutions, 
and  to  reform  rather  than  to  revolutionize  their  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

LAND  MATTERS. 

The  nature  of  land  law  in  this  group  was  declared  to  be  as 
follows,  August  3,  1894: 

‘^Custom  can  be  changed  only  by  law.  The  land  is  owned 

by  the  tribe,  but  its  use  is  with  the  family  who  occupy  it 

The  family  consists  of  all  the  children  who  have  a 

common  ancestor,  together  with  adopted  children.  Control  rests 
with  the  head  of  the  family.” 

Hence  no  man  could  claim  more  than  a life  interest  in  the  land. 
The  lands  belonged  to  families,  and  were  virtually  entailed.  Such 
was  the  ancient  system.  ^ 

On  July  5th,  1896,  Mr.  Moss,  the  British  Resident,  addressed 
a powerful  appeal  to  the  -Afikis,  advising  that  sufficient  lands, 
to  be  called  “family  lands,”  should  be  allotted  without  delay  to 
every  family  in  every  tribe,  and  made  inalienable  forever,  subject 
to  a small  rental  to  the  chiefs  as  owners.  He  said : Do'  not  put 

off  this  work  any  longer,  or  it  may  be  too  late.”  This  advice 
has  been  followed,  a Land  Titles  Court  is  doing  good  work,  and 
a considerable  portion  of  the  island  of  Rarotonga  had  been  sur- 
veyed while  the  land  in  Aitutaki  is  all  subdivided  among  the 
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people  in  small  sections  with  numerous  “Ides/'  as  we  call  them 
here.  Considering  the  advanced  views  held  in  New  Zealand  in  re- 
gard to  land  tenure,  it  is  not  likely  that  land  monopoly  will  be 
allowed  to  gain  a foothold  in  its  dependencies. 

I may  add  here  that  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  prohibited 
in  all  these  islands  except  in  Rarotonga,  where  foreign  influence 
is  strongest.  There  a system  like  that  of  South  Carolina  is  being 
tried,  and  th^re  is  also  much  illicit  drinking  of  orange  beer. 

ANNEXATION. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  who^  feared  the  land-hunger 
of  France,  the  Cook  or  Hervey  Islands  were  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain  in  1889.  change  was  then  made 
in  the  internal  government,  except  the  appointment  of  a British 
Resident,  with  advisory  functions.  Later  on  a Federal  Council 
was  organized  for  the  whole  group  jn  addition  tO'  the  previously 
existing  Island  Councils. 

On  June  iith,  1901,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  in  council,  and  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand,  a procla- 
mation was  issued  annexing  the  Cook  Islands,  Niue  or  Savage 
Island,  Penrhyn,  Manihiki,  and  a few  other  small  atolls,  to  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand.  No  important  change,  however,  has 
been  made  in  their  interna]  system  of  government.  Queen  Ma- 
kea  of  Avarua,  continues  to  be  Ariki  of  Rarotonga,  and  the  elect- 
ed chief  executive  of  the  Cook  Island  Federal  Council.  No  or- 
dinance, however,  can  have  the  force  of  law  until  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  The  Arikis  or  chiefs’  courts,  com- 
posed of  native  judges,  deal  with  minor  offences,  while  more  se- 
rious crimes,  and  all  cases  in  which  foreigners  are  involved,  are 
tried  before  the  High  Court,  presided  over  by  English  judges. 
Col.  W.  E.  Gudgeon  is  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

HI  . TONGA. 

The  Tonga  or  Eriendly  Islands  lie  south  of  Samoa,  between 
Eiji  and  the  Cook  Islands,  in  latitude  20°  south,  and  are  divided 
into  three  groups,  called  Tongatabu,  Haapai  and  Vavau.  The 
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natives  are  considered  by  many  observers  to  be  physically  and  in- 
tellectually the  strongest  race  in  the  South  Seas.  They  are  a proud 
and  independent  race,  but  lacking  in  the  amiable  traits  charac- 
teristic of  other  Polynesians.  Mariner’s  description  of  Tonga  as 
it  was  a hundred  years  ago  has  become  an  English  classic,  and 
IS  a mine  of  information.  The  population  has  remained  at  about 
20,000  for  many  years.  The  exports  are  chiefly  copra  and  or- 
anges. 

CIVIL  POLITY. 

In  coming  to  Tonga  from  New  Zealand  or  Fiji,  we  find  a strik- 
ing contrast  in  political  institutions,  land  tenure  and  social  cus- 
toms. We  find  no  clans  or  village  communities  holding  lands  in 
common,  but  instead  thereof  a fully  developed  feudal  system  and 
a centralized  despotism.  The  patriarchal  head  of  the  clan  has 
become  a landlord,  and  instead  of  clansmen,  bound  to  their  chief 
by  the  tie  of  blood-relationship,  we  find  tenants  and  subjects. 

The  population  was  divided  into'  three  classes  or  ranks,  viz : 
1st  chiefs  or  eikis,  2nd  the  middle  class  or  gentry,  including  ma- 
tahules^  who  are  heads  of  villages,  hereditary  artisans,  and  their 
relatives,  called  Mims,  and  3rd,  the  Tuas  or  serfs,  comprising  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  lowest  of  these  were  the  “Bobulas”  or 
slaves,  descendants  of  captives  taken  in  war.  A curious  dual 
sovereignty  formerly  existed  there,  similar  to  that  of  Old  Japan. 

The  spiritual  head,  corresponding  to  the  Mikado,  was  called 
the  Tui  Tonga.  He  was  a sacred  person,  directly  descended  from 
a god,  and  received  almost  divine  honors,  although  he  had  no 
political  power.  Even  now  it  is  tabu  for  any  one  to  eat  in  the 
presence  of  his  heir.  The  temporal  king,  corresponding  to  the 

Shogun,  was  stayled  Tui  Kano-Kttbolu,  and  was  elected  by  the 
chiefs  from  the  “Hau,”  1.  e.,  from  the  family  of  the  blood  royal. 
He  wielded  absolute  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  subjects, 
and  had  charge  of  the  civil  government  and  the  tribute  due  to 
the  gods. 

Tui  Tonga  must  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Tui  Kano-Kubolu, 
and  if  she  had  a son,  he  would  become  the  next  Tui  Tonga.  Tui 
Tonga’s  widow  was  always  strangled  at  his  funeral.  Even  at 
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£hc  present  day,  a commoner  is  required  by  law,  if  on  horseback, 
to  dismount  when  passing  any  noble  or  the  king’s  fence,  and  is 
forl)idden  to  wear  the  fa'u  or  turban,  or  to  be  without  a girdle  in 
the  presence  of  a noble,  if  in  native  dress.  If  on  foot,  he  is  re- 
quired to  raise  his  hand  in  a quasi  military  salute,  instead  of  the 
ancient  “ moemoe”  or  prostration. 

LAND. 

The  lands  were  held  in  fief,  formerly  in  Hawaii,  but  with 
more  fixity  of  tenure.  The  great  chiefs  held  them  by  hereditary 
right,  but  subject  to  the  king,  to  whom  they  owed  military  service 
and  tribute. 

In  turn,  the  chiefs  subdivided  their  lands  again  among  their 
followers,  who  owed  them  service  and  taxes,  and  so  on.  The 
lowest  order,  that  of  the  “Tuas/  was  oppressed  by  all  above  it. 
Besides,  the  king  or  his  representative  could  assess  forced  labor 
upon  tne  people,  whenever  he  pleased.  The  chiefs  also  claimed 
a share  of  all  the  fish  taken  by  their  tenants.  Still  these  serfs  were 
adsenpti  giebae  and  not  liable  to  eviction  as  in  Hawaii. 

KING  GEORGE  TUEOU. 

The  career  of  King  George  Tubou  I,  who  united  all  the  Tonga 
Islands  under  one  strong  government,  and  put  an  end  to  civil 
wars,  was  strikingly  like  that  of  Kamehameha  I.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  man  that  the  Polynesian  race  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Born  near  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  he  lived  until  1893,  out- 
living his  son  and  grandson.  His  youth  was  passed  amid  bloody 
civil  wars,  waged  between  the  chiefs  of  the  three  groups,  Vavau, 
Haapai,  and  Tongatabu,  in  which  he  displayed  a degree  of  valor, 
generalship,  eloquence  and  generosity  to  fallen  enemies,  unequal- 
led in  Tongan  annals.  At  length,  in  1845,  by  the  consent  of  all 
the  chiefs,  he  was  proclaimed  Tui  Kano-Kubolu,  in  the  ancient 
Kava  drinking  ceremiony.  By  1852  he  had  put  down  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  reactionary  heathen  party,  and  for  forty  years  longer 
his  will  was  law. 
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Time  is  wanting  to  tell  of  his  voyages  to  Australia,  (where  he 
studied  the  land  question  to  good  purpose),  and  his  alliance  with 
King  Thakombau  of  Fiji,  who  owed  his  crown  and  his  life  to 
the  intervention  of  King  George  and  his  Tongan  warriors. 

As  long  as  King  George  Tubou  lived,  there  was  a stable  gov- 
ernment, for  he  was  venerated  almost  as  a god  by  his  subjects. 
When  at  last  he  died,  February  i8,  1893,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
96,  all  work  ceased.  “Trade  was  at  a stand-still  for  months. 
The  only  labor  of  the  people  was  the  erection  of  the  great  tomb 
in  the  Alalae-kula  (Red  square)  of  Nukualofa,  and  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  funeral  feasts.” 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  George  Taufaauhau, 
under  the  title  of  George  Tubou  II,  a youth  of  twenty,  whose  ad- 
ministration has  been  weak  and  corrupt  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 

THE  KONISTUTONE. 

The  first  written  laws  in  Tonga  were  promulgated  by  King 
George  in  his  island  of  Vavau  in  1839.  By  degrees  the  ancient 
customs  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  the  powers  of  the  chiefs 
limited  and  defined,  but  no  radical  change  was  made  in  the  form 
of  government  till  1862.  King  George  long  resisted  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  missionaries  to  grant  his  people  a constitution 
copied  from  European  models.  “His  people,”  he  said,  “were  not 
ready  for  it.  In  England  the  people  were  perhaps  accustomed  to 
think  for  themselves,  but  the  Tongans  had  always  let  their  chiefs 
think  for  them.”  At  last  he  yielded,  and  signed  a brand  new 
constitution,  which  swept  away  at  a stroke  the  ancient  form  of 
government,  and  substituted  for  it  the  political  machinery  evolved 
in  the  course  of  centuries  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Chas.  St.  Julien  of  Sydney,  appointed  in 
1854  by  Robert  Crichton  Wyllie,  Hawaiian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  as  “Commissioner  to  the  independent  states  and  tribes 
of  Polynesia,”  took  an  important  part  in  this  transaction. 

What  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  Tongans  to  understand 
their  new  institutions,  was  the  fact  that  a host  of  English  techni- 
'Cal  terms  were  transplanted  into  their  language.  Thus  we  find 
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‘"Kingi”  for  King,  Konisitutone  for  Constitution,  Insipekefa  for 
Inspector,  K^alaki  for  clerk,  kalcLsi  for  class,  Palcmid  for  Premier, 
polisi  for  police,  sea  for  chair,  talisone  for  treason,,  Saienisi,  sci- 
ence, and  Konisienisi  for  Conscience,  &c.,  &c.  In  Hawaii  nei 
these  terms  are  all  expressed  by  native  words. 

The  Tongan  Legislature  is  unicameral,  the  hereditary  Nobles 
sitting  on  one  side,  and  the  Commons,  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, on  the  other.  There  are  68  members  in  all,  including  the 
cabinet  ministers,  who  have  seats  ex-ofpcio  among  the  Nobles, 
and  hold  office  during  the  king’s  pleasure.  The  proceedings  are 
entirely  in  the  Tongan  language  and  are  taken  down  by  native 
stenographers. 

LAND  MATTERS. 

In  respect  to  its  land  laws,  Tonga  has  taken  a new  departure. 
Starting  with  a feudal  system^  similar  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted in  Hawaii,  its  political  guides  developed  it  in  another  di- 
rection. The  Rev.  Shirley  Waldemar  Baker,  ex-premier,  said  to 
my  brother,  with  truth : ‘T  anticipated  the  doctrines  of  Henry 

George.” 

In  ancient  times  the  title  to>  all  the  land  of  Tonga  theoretically 
was  vested  in  the  Tui  Tonga,  the  spiritual  sovereign,  from  whom 
the  nobles  and  commoners  held  their  lands  in  fief.  When  the 
office  of  Tui  Tonga  ceased  to  exist,  his  title  was  absorbed  by  the 
king,  who  thenceforth  had  full  power  to  grant  holdings  in  return 
for  taxes.  Hence  the  declaration  in  the  constitution,  that  ''all 
land  is  vested  in  the  crown  and  cannot  be  sold,”  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  system. 

The  great  estates,  styled  "inheritances,”  have  been  granted  to 
the  31  hereditary  chiefs  (now  called  Nobles),  and  are  inalienable 
except  for  felony.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  any  chief  to  sell  or 
mortgage  his  estate. 

Every  longan  male  subject,  on  coming  of  age,  is  entitled  to*  a 
village  allotment  for  his  dwelling,  and  a tax  allotment  for  his 
support.  These  allotments  are  granted  by  the  minister  of  lands^ 
and  duly  registered,  and  a deed  is  delivered  to  the  applicant, 
signed  by  the  minister.  No  man  is  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
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one  allotment.  These  allotments  cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged. 
No  Noble  can  dispossess  any  Tongan  subject  of  the  allotment 
granted  him  by  the  minister  of  lands.  The  Noble’s  interest  in 
the  land  is  limited  to  receiving  the  rent  paid  for  tax  allotments, 
and  for  land  leased  to  foreigners,  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  minister  of  lands.  The  Government,  however,  collects  this 
rent,  and  pays  it  over  to  him,  reserving  to  itself  all  power  of 
evicting  tenants. 

The  poll  tax  has  been  converted  into  a land  tax  of  $9.00  a 
year  (secured  on  movable  property  and  the  produce  of  the  land, 
chiefly  copra),  in  addition  to  which,  one  dollar  a year  is  collected 
as  rent  for  the  landlord,  either  the  hereditary  Noble  or  the  Crown. 
If  a man  wishes  to  change  his  residence,  the  law  provides  for  a 
transfer  of  allotments,  with  the  consent  of  the  Government.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  system  resembles  the  modern  New  Zealand 
‘flease  in  perpetuity.”  There  are  elaborate  provisions  for  the 
descent  of  land  and  for  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

No  land  can  be  held  by  any  foreigner  except  upon  a lease  signed 
by  the  minister  of  lands,  which  is  not  transferable.  The  only 
foreigners  there  are  a few  Australian  and  German  traders,  who 
buy  copra  in  exchange  for  goods.  If  a man  can  but  will  not  work, 
he  may  be  prosecuted  for  idleness  and  imprisoned  with  hard  labor 
for  three  months.  There  are  heavy  penalties  for  allowing  lan- 
tana  to  grow  on  any  one’s  land. 

ALCOHOL  AND  KAVA. 

The  law  of  Tonga  provides  that  ‘'Whoever  shall  give  any 
intoxicating  liquor  to  any  Tongan,  Paciflc  Islander,  or  Indian 

shall  be  liable  to  a flne  not  less  than  $250  or  more  than 

$500,  and  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  months, 
and  not  exceeding  six  months  in  default  of  payment.” 

Another  section  ordains  that  “Whoever,  being  a Tongan  or 
Pacific  Islander,  shall  drink  any  intoxicating  liquor,  whether  he 
has  purchased  such  liquor  or  not,  without  a written  permit  from 
the  minister  of  police,  shall  be  liable  to  a fine  of  $25.00,  or  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  three  months.” 
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There  is,  however,  another  clause  allowing  special  permits  to 
be  issued  by  the  minister  of  police.  These  are  given  to  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  also,  rarely,  to  high  officials  and  chiefs. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Tongans,  in  general,  were  ten  years  ago  a 
strictly  temperate  people. 

Licenses  may  be  issued  for  public  houses  at  three  places,  one 
on  each  of  the  three  largest  islands,  at  a fee  of  $ioo  a year. 

Kava  drinking  is  universal,  like  that  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  is 
conducted  on  state  occasions  with  all  the  ceremonial  of  the  olden 
time,  except  that  the  roots  are  now  pounded  on  a flat  stone  in- 
stead of  being  chewed  by  women,  as  formerly. 

EDUCATION. 

Public  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory,  the  legal  school 
age  extending  from  five  to  sixteen.  The  instruction  is  given  en- 
tirely in  the  native  language.  The  curfew  drum  is  beaten  every 
evening  at  8 p.  m.,  after  which  no  child  is  permitted  to  be  at  large.. 
There  is  little  if  any  industrial  education.  There  is  a high  school 
or  college  at  Nukualofa,  in  which  the  students  are  especially  pro- 
ficient in  mathematics,  singing  and  stenography.  Yet  the  gov- 
ernment printing  is  done  at  Auckland,  and  no  Tongan  seems  to 
have  received  an  English  education.  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing there  like  the  school  for  young  chiefs,  founded  here  in  1840.. 

THE  CAREER  OF  REV.  SHIRLEY  W.  BAKER. 

Next  to  King  George  Tubou,  the  Rev.  Shirley  Waldemar 
Baker,  ex-missionary,  has  played  the  most  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Tonga.  From,  the  very  first  he  showed  a special  fondness 
and  talent  for  political  intrigue.  It  was  he  who  designed  the 
national  ensign,  the  coat  of  arms  and  the  Great  Seal,  with  its 
inscription  ‘‘Ko  Jioaji  Tubou,  i ke  Kelesi  (Grace)  de  Otua, 
koe  Kingi  o Tonga.”  He  posed  as  the  champion  of  Tongan  in- 
dependence, and  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  the  distrust  of  Eng- 
land caused  by  the  annexation  of  Fiji.  He  also  coquetted  with 
Germany,  and  brought  about  the  cession  of  a coaling  sta- 
tion in  Vavau  to  that  power  in  November,  1876,  for  which  ser- 
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vice  he  received  a decoration  from  the  Kaiser.  Afterwards^ 
when  Unga,  the  king’s  son,  who  was  also  premier,  died  at  Auck- 
land, Mr.  Baker  brought  back  his  body  to  Tonga  in  a German  man- 
of-war,  and  consented  to  fill  the  place  that  Unga  had  left  vacant. 
He  had  for  some  reason  been  at  variance  with  his  missionary  breth- 
ren and  he  now  saw  his  opportunity  for  revenge.  For  years  the 
sums  contributed  by  the  Tongans,  v/ho  are  liberal  givers,  had 
largely  exceeded  the  local  expenditures,  and  the  surplus  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Australian  Conference  to  other  more  needy 
missions.  King  George  felt  that  this  money  ought  to  be  expended 
at  home,  and  had  petitioned  that  Tonga  should  be  constituted  ai 
separate  conference,  but  without  success,  because  the  heads  of  the 
Wesleyan  denomination  considered  that  the  infant  church  v/as 
hardly  yet  fit  to  be  freed  from  its  leading  strings. 

Mr.  Baker  then  proceeded  to  reopen  this  old  sore,  and  in  1885 
persuaded  the  aged  king  to  set  up  an  independent  Wesleyan  sUde 
church  of  his  own.  A Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  chairman  of  the  district, 
was  induced  to  secede  from  the  mission,  and  become  president  of 
the  new  conference.  So  the  new  so-called  ‘‘Free  Church  of  Ton- 
ga” was  set  up,  and  a large  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the 
native  ministers  joined  it  out  of  loyalty  to  the  king. 

Still  a respectable  minority,  who'  disliked  Mr.  Baker,  and  were 
attached  to  the  missionaries,  stood  firm  and  refused  to  sever  their 
connection  with  the  Wesleyan  Mission.  Mr.  Baker  then  resorted 
to  petty  persecutions  and  later  on  to  gross  outrages  on  the  “Dissent- 
ers.” The  moral  efi:*ect  of  this  controversy  was  disastrous  and 
far-reaching.  Relying  on  his  influence  with  the  king,  he  carried 
matters  with  a high  hand,  acting  as  his  own  treasurer  and  auditor, 
minister  ot  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  lands,  minister  of  educa- 
tion, &c.,  &c.,  promulgating  laws  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and 
dictating  to  native  judges,  till  he  made  bitter  enemies  among  the 
chiefs. 

He  spent  much  time  in  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  where  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  leading  club,  and  subsidized,  newspapers  and  roving 
scribblers  at  the  expense  of  Tongan  taxpayers. 

In  January,  1887,  four  escaped  prisoners  lay  in  wait  for  Mr. 
Baker  one  evening,  as  he  was  driving  home  with  his  son  and 
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daughter.  They  fired  a volley,  but  missed  him,  severely  wound- 
ing his  two  children:  Wholesale  arrests  were  made,  and  four 

men  were  shot,  one  of  whom  was  probably  innnocent.  The  Wes- 
leyans  were  falsely  accused  of  complicity  in  the  crime,  and  cruelly 
persecuted.  About  200  of  them  were  huddled  on  board  of  two 
small  schooners  and  shipped  off  to  Fiji,  where  they  were  kindly 
received,  and  temporarily  settled  on  the  fertile  island  of  Koro. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Tongans  became  tired  of  their  dictator, 
and  in  1889  generally  refused  to  pay  taxes,  so  that  a loan  had 
to  be  floated  to  pay  the  government  salaries. 

At  length  Sir  John  Thurston,  the  British  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific,  and  Governor  of  Fiji,  lost  patience,  and 
proceeded  to  Tonga  on  board  of  H.  B.  M.’s  S.  Rapid,  in  June, 
1890.  After  investigating  the  state  of  affairs.  Sir  John  wisely 
decided  to  exercise  the  authority  given  him  by  the  order  in  Coun- 
cil, which  empowers  him  to  deport  any  British  subject  who  is 
detrimental  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  island  on  which 
he  is  living.  Accordingly,  Premier  Baker  was  compelled  sum- 
marily to  resign  and  take  passage  in  the  mail  steamer,  July  17th, 
1890,  for  New  Zealand.  The  king,  when  freed  from  his  malign 
influence,  readily  gave  permission  for  the  return  of  the  Wesleyan 
exiles,  and  ordered  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners.  The 
balance  in  the  treasury  was  found  to  be  low,  the  finances  in  a 
liopeless  tangle,  the  Government  records  and  accounts  kept  in 
English,  which  no  Tongan  understood,  while  a considerable  part 
of  the  code  had  not  even  been  translated  into  Tongan. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  king  requested  the  high  commis- 
sioner to  send  a white  man  of  character  and  ability  to  assist  his 
ministers,  until  his  government  should  be  in  working  order  and 
financially  solvent.  Accordingly  Sir  John  selected  Mr.  Basil  H. 
Thomson,  who  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  Tonga,  and 
sent  him  down  on  the  same  steamer  that  brought  home  the  Wesle- 
y^an  exiles. 

Mr.  Thomson  remained  in  Tonga  a year,  as  faka-hinohino, 
or  expounder,  during  which  time  he  reorganized  its  finances, 
convened  the  Legislature,  carried  through  a revised  code  of  laws, 
and  an  appropriation  bill,  collected  the  taxes,  and  left  the  Gov- 
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eminent  out  of  debt  with  $40,000  in  the  treasury.  How  he  ac- 
complished all  this  is  too  long  a story  to  tell  here,  but  it  fur- 
nished him  with  materials  for  an  entertaining  book,  entitled 
“The  Diversions  of  a Prime  Minister,”  to  which  I am  indebted 
for  much  information  in  regard  to  Baker’s  career. 

MARRIAGE  OF  KING  GEORGE  II. 

King  George  Tubou  IPs  reign  began  with  misfortune.  An 
epidemic  of  measles,  brought  from  New  Zealand,  carried  off  one- 
tv^entieth  of  the  population,  and  demoralized  the  remainder. 

The  king  availed  himself  of  this  excuse  to  dismiss  his  premier^ 
Tukuaho,  the  ablest  of  the  chiefs,  and  two  of  his  European  cus- 
tom house  officers.  After  that  things  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  Government  was  said  to  be  controlled  by  a certain  trading 
firm,  which  contracted  for  the  public  supplies.  As  time  went 
on,  the  king  was  urged  to  marry,  and  public  opinion  ran  strongly 
in  favor  of  one  Ofa,  a kinswoman  of  Tukuaho,  and  of  the  bluest 
blood  in  Tonga. 

The  betrothal  had  been  announced,  and  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  wedding,  when  the  king  informed  the  chiefs  that 
he  preferred  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Kubu,  minister  of  police.  A 
council  of  all  the  high  chiefs  advised  his  majesty  to  marry  Ofa,. 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  would  either  marry  Lavinia  or  not 
at  all.  The  chiefs  went  hom^e  grumbling,  and  generally  boycot- 
ted the  royal  wedding,  which  took  place  June  i,  1899. 

THE  RETURN  OF  REV.  SHIRLEY  BAKER. 

Soon  after  this  event.  Rev.  Shirley  W.  Baker  had  returned  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs.  After  spending  several  years 
in  Auckland,  he  had  made  overtures  to  the  State  Free  Church 
of  Tonga  in  1899,  to  accept  him  as  their  president,  which  were 
politely  declined.  He  then  joined  the  Church  of  England,  and 
after  being  rebuffed  by  the  Bishop  of  Honolulu,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion included  Tonga,  he  persuaded  the  Bishop  of  Dunedin,  N.  Z., 
to  grant  him  a license  as  a lay  reader  for  Tonga.  He  commenced 
holding  services  in  Nukualofa  in  November,  1899,  before  he  had 
received  this  license.  No  better  moment  could  have  been  chosen. 
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The  rejected  Princess  Ofa  and  many  of  her  partisans  joined  the 
'‘Jiaji  a Vika,”  or  “Qneen  Victoria’s  Church,”  as  Mr.  Baker 
called  it,  about  the  beginning  of  1900,  and  for  a year  all  went  on 
swimmingly. 

THE  BRITISH  PROTECTORATE. 

By  the  ‘‘Samoa  Convention,”  concluded  Nov.  14,  1899,  the 
islands  of  Upolu  and  Savaii  were  turned  over  to  Germany,  while 
the  Tonga  group,  as  well  as  a number  of  small  islands,  were 
declared  to  be  within  the  British  “sphere  of  influence,”  and  Ger- 
many’s claims  to  the  coaling  station  in  Vavau  were  transferred 
to  Great  Britain. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Basil  Thompson  was  again  sent  to  Tonga,  this 
time  as  a commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  king  and  chiefs 
of  that  group  a treaty,  placing  them  under  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain.  Not  long  before  this  visit,  the  king  had  received 
a letter  from  the  ex-queen  of  Hawaii,  greeting  him  as  the  last 
independent  sovereign  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  condoling  with 
him  on  the  threatened  loss  of  his  independence. 

In  spite  of  this  and  other  obstacles,  Mr.  Thomson’s  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  chiefs,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Tongan 
politics,  and  his  consummate  tact  carried  the  day,  so  that  on 
the  1 8th  of  May,  1901,  the  treaty  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Nobles,  and  signed  by  the  king  and  premier. 

ADVENT  OF  BISHOP  WILLIS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901,  a marriage  of  a British  subject  with 
a Tongan  heiress,  solemnized  by  Mr.  Baker  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  declared  invalid  by  the 
British  consul,  as  “the  officiant  had  not  been  registered  in  the 
High  Commissioner’s  Court,”  and  the  parties  had  to  be  remar- 
ried by  the  Free  Church  minister.  This  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  who  on  learning  that  Baker  was  not  a clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  church,  withdrew  from  him  almost  to  a man.  Unwilling 
to  return  to  King  George’s  State  Church,  they  wrote  to  Bishop 
Willis,  December  31,  1901,  to  “come  over  and  help  them.” 

Both  Queen  Lavinia  and  the  Princess  Ofa  died  during  the 
spring  of  1902.  Baker  wished  to  officiate  at  Ofa’s  funeral,  but 
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was  refused  permission,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  state  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  Bishop  Willis,  having  resigned  the  See  of  Hawaii, 
proceeded  to  Tonga  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  that  group.  He  was  well  received  by  a considerable 
number  of  adherents,  but  King  George’s  ministers  refused  to  lease 
him  a church  site  anywhere  in  the  kingdom,  although  the  consti- 
tution provides  for  such  leases  where  there  are  thirty  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  question,  residing  in  the  same  town. 

Meanwhile  Baker  had  retired  to  Haabai,  where  he  continued  to 
hold  services  with  a small  remnant.  He  died  in  1903- 

intervention  OF  THE  triGH  COMMISSIONER. 

It  seems  that  in  July,  1903,  the  British  High  Commissioner, 
Sir  Henry  Moore  Jackson,  went  from  Fiji  to  Tonga  to  adjust 
matters  in  dispute,  but  was  refused  a landing  by  the  Tongan  Gov- 
ernment, on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  measles  were  prevail- 
ing in  Fiji.  Meanwhile  the  laws  in  regard  to  intoxicating  liquor 
have  become  a dead  letter,  “the  drink  traffic  throughout  the  islands 
is  a crying  scandal,”  and  the  cocoanut  plantations  are  overgrown 
with  lantana.  At  the  same  time  the  present  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific,  Mr.  im  Thurn,  kept  receiving  complaints 
of  the  corruption,  injustice  and  misgovernment  prevailing  in  Ton- 
ga, until  he  became  convinced  that  decisive  action  was  called  for. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  1904,  he  arrived  at  Nukualofa  with  H. 
B.  M.’s  gunboat  “Clio”  and  the  dispatch  boat  “Ranadi,”  and  at 
once  called  on  King  George.  The  next  day  an  officer  with  a 
guard  from  the  Clio  took  possession  of  the  empty  treasury,  and 
on  the  loth  an  armed  guard  of  marines  arrested  the  premier, 
Josateki,  and  his  son,  Fotu  Veikune,  minister  of  finance,  and 
took  them  on  board  of  the  “Ranadi.”  They  were  immediately 
deported  to  Suva,  Fiji,  where  they  are  still  detained,  under  sur- 
veillance, as  “political  prisoners.” 

The  collector  of  customs  and  his  assistants  were  dismissed, 
and  new  officials,  all  English,  were  put  in  charge  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  customs,  and  one  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
These  changes  are  said  to  have  been  approved  by  nearly  all 
the  white  residents  and  nine-tenths  of  the  natives. 
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In  all  probability  Tonga  will  henceforth  be  practically  a de- 
pendency, similar  to  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  George 
Tuboii  a titular  king,  with  but  little  real  power.  Bishop  Willis 
fully  approves  of  the  high  commissioner’s  action,  and  believes 
that  it  will  prolong  the  independence  of  Tonga.  Still  the  legality 
of  it,  under  the  treaty  of  1901,  is  questioned  by  some  of  the 
New  Zealand  papers.  King  George  with  his  private  secretar\^ 
and  Rev.  J,.  B.  Watkins,  head  of  his  State  Church,  took  passage 
for  Auckland,  April  26th,  1905,  and  from  thence  forwarded 
his  protest  and  petition  for  redress  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  and  also  to  King  Edward  himself. 

REFLECTIONS. 

On  the  whole,  the  experience  of  the  Polynesians  thus  far  seems-- 
to  justify  the  views  of  Benjamin  Kidd  on  the  ‘‘Control  of  the- 
Tropics,”  and  of  Alleyne  Ireland  on  the  “Administration  of  Trop- 
ical Dependencies.” 

Under  a just  and  paternal  protectorate,  however,  shielded  by 
strict  laws  from  the  three  vampires  of  Alcohol,  Land  Monopoly 
and  Usury,  the  Tongans  will  perhaps  have  as  fair  a chance  as 
any  other  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race,  of  working  out  their 
own  destiny. 

Our  hope  is  that  after  surviving  the  shock  of  the  first  contact 
with  the  worst  forms  of  European  civilization,  and  after  passing, 
not  without  loss,  through  the  trying  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  life  to  the  new,  our  southern  neighbors  may  imbibe  the 
inner  spirit  as  well  as  put  on  the  outward  garb  of  civil  liberty,, 
and  gradually  win  their  way,  by  their  own  merits,  to  an  honor- 
able place  among  civilized  peoples. 

Whatever  fate  Providence  may  have  in  store  for  them.,  cer- 
tainly we  of  Hawaii  nei  will  extend  to  them  our  sympathy  and 
cordial  aloha.  yy.  D.  Alexander.. 

[Note. — Since  writing  the  above  I have  learned  that  the  High 
Commissioner’s  recent  action  in  Tonga  had  been  fully  authorized 
by  Orders  in  Council,  and  that  King  George  Tubou’s  appeal  to> 
the  Home  Government  has  been  without  effect.] 
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REFLY  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  PROTEST  OF  KING 
GEORGE  TUBOU  II. 

‘The  British  reply  to  the  king’s  protest  is  thus  described  in  its 
essentials,  and  in  the  matter  of  its  presentation  to  the  king; 

“At  an  interview  with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Tonga  and  his 
ministers  on  the  21st  July,  His  Excellency  the  High  Commission- 
er explained  that  he  had  come  back  to  Tonga  to  convey  to  the 
king  and  people  of  Tonga  the  words  of  His  Majesty  King  Ed- 
ward the  Seventh’s  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  High  Com.missioner  in  December  and  January  last  in 
Tonga,  and  that  he  had  come  at  the  same  time  to  convey  the 
reply  by  the  British  Government  to  the  letter  which  the  King  of 
Tonga  had  addressed  to  them  from  New  Zealand  on  the  subject 
of  the  things  done  by  the  High  Commissioner. 

“The  British  Government  approves  entirely  of  the  things  done 
in  Tonga  by  the  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  and 
desires  that  the  arrangements  m.ade  by  him  should  be  fully  main- 
tained. 

“More  especially  the  British  Government  desires  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  promises  given  by  the  King  of  Tonga  to  the  High 
Commissioner  on  the  i8th  of  January  should  be  most  faithfully 
kept,  and  should  be  regarded,  not  as  abrogating  or  altering  pre- 
vious treaties  with  the  British  Government,  but  as  explaining  the 
way  in  which  these  treaties  must  be  carried  out. 

His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Government’s  reply  to  the  King  of 
Tonga’s  letter  from  New  Zealand  is  that  they  are  very  sorry 
and  surprised  to  learn  that  the  King  of  Tonga  even  for  a mo- 
ment, thought  of  breaking  his  promise  of  the  i8th  January;  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  they  allow  his  promises  to  be  broken ; 
that  if  these  promises  were  broken  the  result  would  be  the  imme- 
diate deportation  of  the  King  of  Tonga;  but  that  they  believe 
that,  now  that  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the  British  Government 
are  known,  the  promises  made  will  be  faithfully  kept,  and  they 
hope  that  the  King  of  Tonga  and  his  ministers  may  long  continue 
happily  and  peacefully  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Tonga  with  the 
advice  and  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Government.” — 

Erom  the  Hawaiian  Star,  August  23,  1905. 


cA  Kona.  Storm, 

By  Hon.  Gorham  D.  Gilman. 


In  the  early  fifties  a company  of  investors  made  a venture  to 
California  in  the  well-worn  Bar  Harbor  steamboat,  the  ‘‘Wheeler.” 
Not  proving"  a success  in  San  Francisco  business,  the  owners 
were  induced  to  send  her  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  thinking  that 
she  would  be  a novelty,  (as  she  was),  the  natives  giving  her 
the  name  of  Akamai  (ingenious),  and  that  she  would  be  able  to 
do  a good  business  running  between  the  islands,  little  reaizing 
that  although  these  islands  were  situated  in  pacific  waters,  at 
times  very  high  seas  and  severe  gales  had  swept  them. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  storms  that  the  writer  was  caught,  and 
passed  through  a somewhat  frightful  experience.  The  steamer 
was  bound  at  that  time  from  Lahaina,  where  she  had  secured, 
quite  a heavy  load  of  sugar  and  other  freight  to  Honolulu. 

On  going  aboard,  late  one  evening,  I noticed  that  the  water  was 
a good  deal  troubled, — a little  swell  setting  in  from  the  south- 
ward, indicating  that  there  might  be  a storm  brewing.  We  got. 
under  way  from  the  anchorage  off  Lahaina  about  midnight. 
While  running  under  the  lee  of  Lanai  it  was  comparatively 
smooth  water,  but  on  our  opening  out  into  the  broad  sea  past 
the  island,  we  encountered  the  first  tokens  of  a gale.  Although 
the  sea  was  rough  and  the  wind  somewhat  increasing,  we  made- 
fair  progress  in  passing  Molokai.  While  the  boat  was  rolling, 
tumbling  and  pitching  a good  deal,  making  rough  weather  of 
it,  we  had  strong  hopes  that  we  should  make  Honolulu  before 
dark,  as  the  gale  seemed  to  increase.  It  became  so  rough  that 
no  attempt  was  made  at  providing  any  food,  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  mid-ocean  between  Molokai 
and  Oahu,  we  realized  that  our  prospects  were  far  from  encour- 
in  fact  becoming  very  dubious. 

As  the  afternoon  waned,  we  were  gradually  drawing  nearer  to 
Oahu,  but  were  very  much  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  steam- 
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er,  being  flat  bottomed,  was  drifting  toward  the  shore,  and  it  be- 
gan to  be  somewhat  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  without  consid- 
erable difflculty  that  we  should  be  able  to  weather  the  long  reef 
making  out  from  Diamond  Head. 

The  very  few  passengers  who  were  not  conflned  below  by  sea- 
sickness, were  gathered  arund  the  pilot  house  watching  with 
great  interest  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  captain  and  engineers 
to  pass  that  point  of  the  island. 

It  was  at  this  time  that,  having  occasion  to  pass  below,  I saw 
that  the  officers  of  the  vessel  had  rigged  an  extra  pump,  putting  it 
at  the  open  hatchway  into  the  hold,  and  lashing  it  so  that  it  could 
be  worked.  The  men  having  been  worn  by  their  long  exertions, 
were  relaxing  their  efforts.  An  officer  coming  by  and  noticing 
the  situation,  said  to  them,  “Men,  you  can  pump  or  sink.  That’s 
the  only  choice.” 

We  had  in  our  little  company  two  men  whose  lives  were  most 
valuable  to  the  Hawaiian  people.  One,  the  Rev.  Richard  Arm- 
strong, Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  former  pastor  of  the 
Old  Stone  Church.  A man  of  much  earnestness,  and  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  friend  of  the  Hawaiians, — an  exceedingly 
able  man  for  his  position.  The  other  was  the  well  beloved  judge, 
Wm.  L.  Lee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  islands,  a man  whose 
integrity,  ability  and  knowledge  of  law  was  seemingly  all  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  the  little  kingdom,  at  this  juncture  of  public 
affairs. 

These  two  men  had  been  obliged  to  remain  in  their  berths, 
and  were  in  that  state,  in  which  (as  those  only,  who  know  the 
terrible  sufferings  from  seasickness,  can  realize),  they  might  well 
have  been  resigned  to  the  fate  which  stared  us  in  the  face. 

As  the  late  afternoon  drew  on,  we  had  succeeded  in  weathering 
the  point  of  Diamond  Head,  and  steered  for  the  entrance  of  Ho- 
nolulu harbor.  Here  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  had 
been  slight,  seemed  to  increase,  for,  as  darkness  settled  on  the 
waters,  the  pilot,  who  had  thus  far  been  at  the  helm,  refused  any 
longer  to  keep  his  position,  saying  to  the  captain  that  he  was  em- 
ployed to  run  the  vessel  in  the  daytime  and  not  in  the  night  in 
such  a gale  as  this. 
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The  officers  of  the  ship  were  obliged  to  take  the  wheel  and 
steer  as  best  they  cotdd  for  the  port  of  safety,  some  miles  away. 

To  add  to  our  discouragement,  we  discerned  the  dark  hull  of  a 
shipwrecked  vessel  piled  up  on  the  reef  in  our  lee,  and  could 
hear  the  incessant  thunder  of  the  terrible  surf  as  it  pounded  on 
the  coral  reef. 

A little  council  of  war  was  held,  and  the  captain  was  consider- 
ing what  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  I knew  there 
was  on  board  a veteran  Hawaiian  shipmaster,  and  I offered  to  find 
him  if  possible,  and  get  him  to  come  to  our  relief  and  take  charge. 
Seeking  and  finding  him  below,  I told  him  the  situation.  With 
that  stoicism  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  the  Hawaiians, 
he  at  first  declined.  He  said  it  was  none  of  his  business,  and 
the  pilot  must  take  care  of  the  ship  himself. 

On  being  impressed  with  the  danger  that  we  seemed  to  be  in,  he 
finally  consented  and  took  the  wheel.  It  was  then  that  the  cap- 
tain hesitated  whether  he  should  put  the  head  of  the  steamer  into 
the  teeth  of  the  gale,  thereby  being  obliged  to  break  up  the  wood- 
work to  keep  the  fires  going,  with  the  possibility  of  outliving 
the  storm,  or  take  our  chances  on  the  coral  reef,  which  probably 
meant  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  and  the  loss  of  every  life  on 
board.  I overheard  the  following  conversation  between  the  cap- 
tain and  the  engineer:  ‘‘How  much  steam  are  you  carrying?” 
^‘All  she  will  bear,  sir.”  “Give  her  ten  pounds  more.  We  may 
as  well  go  one  way  as  the  other.”  Not  very  comforting  or  as- 
suring in  a heavy  gale,  with  a coral  reef  under  the  lee,  not  very 
far  off. 

What  seemed  to  us  indicative  of  our  being  wrecked,  proved 
our  salvation.  A strong  gust  of  wind  broke  over  our  little  boat, 
(which  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf  from  bow  to  stern  under 
the  pressure  of  wind  and  wave),  and  then  drove  on  through  the 
harbor  and  through  the  valley  back  of  the  town, — causing  a mist  to 
be  driven  out  from  between  the  narrow  walls  of  the  two  mountain 
sides  of  the  valley,  over  a precipice, — thereby  revealing  to  the 
watchful  eyes  of  the  pilot,  the  gap  at  that  point  in  the  mountain 
range.  Turning  the  head  of  the  little  steamer  to  the  reef,  he 
pointed  to  the  channel  entrance.  The  breakers  broke  all  around 
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us  and  our  ship  dashed  on  the  trembling  waters — life  or  death 
before  us. 

It  was  the  last  hope,  whether  we  should  strike  smooth  water 
and  safety,  or  whether  the  hungry  waves  would  devour  us  on  the 
coral  reef.  But  there  was  revealed  to  us  at  that  moment,  the 
silent  signal  of  safety  in  the  big  buoy,  which  was  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It  was  almost  as  if  an  angel  of  life 
had  pointed  us  this  way  to  safety.  We  knew  at  once  that  from 
this  point  our  course  was  clear,  and  although  the  waves  were 
whirling  and  hissing,  we  were  in  the  path  of  safety.  They  seemed 
almost  ravenous,  if  such  an  expression  can  be  used,  furious  cer- 
tainly, but  we  were  safe.  Our  whistle,  which  had  been  blowing 
for  help  unheeded,  because  help  was  unable  to  reach  us  outside 
the  reef,  now  made  a loud  call  for  help  from  those  in  the  harbor, 
and  soon  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  through  rain  and  mist, 
boats  lighted  by  lanterns  held  by  friendly  hands,  waving  a wel- 
come to  us.  It  was  not  long  before  warm  hearts  and  hospitable 
homes  were  opened  to  cheer  the  weary  pilgrims  of  the  night. 

x\mong  other  indications  of  providential  care  over  Hawaii,  are 
we  wrong  in  thinking  that  God’s  good  angels  were  caring  for 
and  leading  to  safety  two  men,  so  necessary  to  Hawaii’s  good,  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  us),  who  were  being  conveyed  to  sarety 
and  for  years  yet  of  usefulness? 

There  were  thankful  hearts  in  Honolulu  that  night. 

Gorham  D.  Gilman. 
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